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PREFACE. 



Among the nnmerous branches taught in our schools, history justljf 
claims a high rank. It is now considered a necessary part of a goo4 
education. The man of business in common lii'e, as W0I! as the pro* 
fessional man, finds frequent occasion to refer to past events. Not 
only the lawyer and the statesman, but every freeman who gives in 
hi6 vote to influence the great political interests of the nation, ought 
to be familiar with the more prominent events of his country's history. 

The history of the United States is replete with interest and in- 
struction. The mind is first fixed upon a vast, unexplored wilder^ 
ness, inhabited only by wild beasts and wandering savages. After 
many years of toil and danger, our noble ancestors are seen laying 
the foundations of a mighty nation, and establishing those institu« 
tions which are at once the pride and the glory of posterity. Their 
struggles in war against the Indians, and their steady resistance of 
the selfish policy of the mother country, afibrd numerous and stri- 
king examples of virtue and patriotism. The estfablishment of t 
national government, with its constitution and laws, displays the 
wisdom and integrity of a body of men, whose example is worthy of 
universal imitation. The rapid progress of the country from a Ptate 
of poverty and wretchedness to circumstances of affluence and 
power, develops all the energies of human nature, and afTords many 
valuable lessons to the youthful mind. 

A conviction that a history of our own country, well adapted to 
the use of comTTum schools, where the great mass of our population 
begin to complete their education, would be highly conducive to the 
best interests of the nation ; and that every successful attempt «t 
improvement would meet with corresponding encouragement from 
my fellow-citizens, has induced me to undertake the following work* 

I have endeavored to relate the most important events, in the order 
of time in which they occurred, so as to present unbroken that series 
of causes and effects, which should be strictly preserved m ever/ 
work of this kind. I have added a great amount of matter in ths 
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form of noteSf consisting of biographical sketches of eminent men, 
anecdotes, &c., illustrating the text, and at the same time calcula- 
ted to please and instruct. These, without interrupting the regular 
narrative, are inserted for the benefit of those who have not access to 
biographical works, enabling them to form some estimate of the 
principal characters connected with our history. 

The plan of the work the author has had in mind for several 
years ; and, after long experience in the instruction of youth, feels 
persuaded that it is well calculated to secure the attention of the 
scholar, and impart a better knowledge of our history, than any other 
work of its size. 

I have divided the history into /our period* ; the first, extending 
from the discovery to the first aettlement ; the second, from the set- 
ilemenl of Jamestown to the Declaration qf.Indepejidence ; the third, 
extending from this period to the adoption of the Federal constitw 
tion; and the fourth, comprising the events from that time to the 
present. This division appears the most natural and most easily re- 
membered. Too many divisions only perplex the mind ; it being as 
difficult to remember the dates of a great many periods, and connect 
them with the events included, as to remeniber the dates of the im- 
portant events themselves. The questions are printed on the same 
page with the text, which every one, by a little experience, will find 
to be of great advantage. In preparing the work, the most approved 
authorities have been consulted, and special pains taken to render it 
correct in every important particular. To a generous and discrimhia- 
ting public, it is now respectfully submitted by the author. 

J. OLNEY. 
SoiWungtont June Ut, 1836. 



TO THE TEACHER.— The author would respectfolly suggest that the 
scholar should begin with the Introductory lesson, on the 24th page. The im* 
portaat matter in the Introduction may be more profitably stuUied afterwards. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



- — the progreis i 

for IrsTelting a v- -i 1- - ■ 

thai il is but ■ few yean nnce miinkiiid nave enjojed iniHit of ihcM 
blessing ; and tlinl this nalion enjoya Ihem in a higher iegrae than 
any other on the globe. Civilized men have risen lo iheir prcienlol- 
BTBiinn in the aris and BcienceB, Ihrough s long aerieB of ages, though 
we cannot eiacfly trace Iba progress of their improyemenl. For, 
■ince the crealion of man, many nitiona have lived and pasaed avrar, 
without leaving on record a single event of their history. Of IM 
millions who dwelt upon the earth bdiire the flood, we know com- 
pars lively nothing, 

2. The first hialorical accounts we have of mankind, in a dviliMd 
stale, exlend back no farther than about 2000 years before Christ, 
the period wnen Egypt wa« distingmahEd for learning, for a knowledga 
of the an e, and fur a high decree of national prospenty. At this nmci, 
all other nations appear to have been autik in darkness. The con- 
dition of the world at that petiod, and the Oral dawn of dviliutbl^ 
may be illustrated by the following cut. 
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3. From Egypt a knowledge of the arts of civilized life extended 
to other nationa bordering on the Mediterranean sea. At this time, 
the art of navigation was little known. Commerce was carried on 
between distant cities principally by land. For thousands of years, 
mankind were ignorant of tne extent, and even of the shape of the 
earth,* — and the oceant was considered as a mighty barrier which 
no one could pass. As the light of civilization spread abroad, and a 
spirit of commercial enterprise took the place of the wandering and 
sluggish habits of barbarous life, mankind began to navigate vhe 
great rivers and inland seas, till a profitab e trade was earned on in 
ships between distant nations. The art of navigation, as we shall 
see by tracing its progress from its infancy down to its present state 
of perfection, has been attended with the most important results to 
man. 

4. The PhGenicians,t or Tyrians, a people who dwelt on the east 
of the Mediterranean, were most early distinguished for commercial 
enterprise. It is supposed that they first constructed ships, and in- 
vented the art of navigation. They traded not only with the na- 
tions inhabiting the coasts of the Mediterranean, but established a 
regular intercourse with India and Arabia, by way of the isthmus of 
Suez and the Red sea. From these countries they imported the most 
valuable commodities, and for a long time they engrossed that lucra- 
tive trade without a rival. The vast wealth which they acquired by 
this means, induced the Hebrews, in the days of David and Solo- 
mon, to engage in commercial aftaffs. They sent ships from Ezion- 
geber, a port on the Red sea. to Ophir, [see 1 Kings, ix. 26,] and after 
an absence of three years, these returned laden with gold, ivory, eb- 
ony, 6lc, 

5. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, the most learned nations 
of antiquity, seem to have paid no attention to navigation farther 
than it was connected with the means of conquest and military glory. 
The Carthagenians,§ on the other hand, surpassed all others of thai 
period in commerce and naval power. They made (he whole of the 
old world tributary to their city. Not content with exploring every 
nook and corner of the Mediterranean, they visited the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, the British isles, and, according to Pliny, a Ro- 
man historian, they circumnavigated Africa, and returned home by 
way of the Red sea. Had not Carthage early fallen by the power 
of the Romans, perhaps to them would have accrued tne glory of 
discovering America, ages before it was known to the civilized world. 

^''' ■■■■■ ■ I ■ — ^— MM^ ^»^— I I ■ I I ■ ^— ^— 1— ^^M^ 

* Formerly the earth was suppoted to be flat, and the heavenly bodiBS to move 
round ft. 

* " The ocean," says an eminent Arabian (reographer of that time, " encircle* the 
ultimate bounds of Uie inhabited earth, and all beyond it is unknowa No one ban 
been able to verily any thm^ concerning it, on account of itn difficult and perilous navi- 

Etion, its ffn-at obscurity, its profirand depth, and frequent teraposta tbnmgh feerof 
miirhty fishes, and its haughty winds. Yet there are many islands in »t. sonae of 
which are peopled, and others* uninhabited. Them is no mariner who dares to enter 
into its deep waters ; or if tbtiy have done so, they have merely kept along its coasts, 
fearful of departing frtHn tliem." 

I The invention of letter* is attributed to the Phoanicians. Cadmus, the leader of a 
colony from Piireniria, founded Thebes, and introduced leUers into Greece, abfmtlSlS 
B- C. Tiie alplmlmt at that tirnc consistini only of sixteen letters. 

§ Carthag(>. a famous city of Africa, founded by a colony of PhaBoidaiw or Tyriana, 
B- G. tea, and capital of a rich commurcial rcpahlic ol the same name, tt was daatroy- 
ed by tlie Romans. B. C. 146. 
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6. Hie art of nayigation gained nothing for centuries after the ftU 
of Carthage. But from the suhversion of the Roman empire,* it 
seems to have heen forgotten until the returning dawn of civuiaation 
which succeeded the gloomy period called the dark a^ts. The rude 
tribes which settled in Italy, havine acquired some refi&h for the arts 
of civil life, engaged in commercial aflaira with sp.rit and activity. 
From about the ninth to the fourteenth century, they were the only 
commercial people of Europe.t 

7. Among these the Venetians took the lead. For a long time 
they engrossed the whole of the lucrative commerce of India; which 
they carried on by way of Egypt and the Red sea,t or through the 
inland routes of Asia. The immense wealth which they acquired bv 
this trade, and the high prices put upon the articles thus importeo, 
excited the envy and the enterprise of the other nations of Europe. 
Many began anxiously to inquire, whether another route to India 
could not be found, — one less tedious, less expensive, — one that 
would afford a free and easy course to the nations of Europe, and 
enable them to procure at a cheaper rate the valuable productions that 
Southern Asia afibrded. 

8. About this time, the mariner's compassS was invented, and man 
was enabled to pass the boundary withm which he had been so long 
confined. Soon after this, the art of printing was invented. These 

* Rome was taken, A.D. 4T8, by Odoacer. prince of the Henili, and an end put to 
the Western Roman Empire Its ruin, however, was the result of its great extent, 
connected with its moral oomiption. Rome had become the sett of luxury, wicked* 
nesa, and profligacy. It cuotained within itself the seeds of dusoiution, and tneGotbi, 
Vanaals, Huns, Ac, who came to take vengeance on the empire, onl^ hastened its 
downfall. It now passed for ever from tlie hands of its original masters, into the hands 
cf the barbarians who had so long harassed it by their invasions. These tribes issuml 
from their wilds^ and like a minhty torrent, roiled on and swept away every thing be- 
fore them. Their path was uiarkeH by blood and fire. Nothing was sacred. Anight 
of moral and intellectual darkness overspread the world. For several ages, literature, 
science, taste, were words scarcely in use. Persons of the highest rank, and in the 
most eminent stations, could not read or write. This state of things, called the DARK 
AGES, continued from lite extinct ion of the Western Empire tu what is terroad the 
revival of learning, about A. D. 1460. 

^ By means of their extensive commercial intercoune with various parts of Europe. 
Asia, and Africa, the Italians ))Ossetised mure geographioil knowledge and nautical 
skill, and had acquired more correct ideas of the tnie figure of the earth, than any 
Other people of that uge. This will acci tint I'nr the lingular fkct, that the discoverer 
of America, and those who soon afTur explored riiHerent parts of* it, were natives of 
the commercial cities of Italy, viz. Columbus, Aiuerit:us Vuspucius, Cabot, and Ver* 
lazzano. 

t If you will examine a map, you will perceive, thnt although the Venetians pursued 
the shortest route between India and Europe, yet it must have l>een laborious, slow, 
and expensive. For the goods were transported tu tliu isthmus of Suez by water, there 
landed, and conveyed in carriages, or on camels, a distance of more than sixty mileg« 
to the ports of the Mediterranean, where thev were iv-shipped and transported to 
Venice or other ports of Europe. Now you will perceive that a continued water paa- 
•age of much greater length, might he etftcted with less difficulty and less expense. 

$ The mariner's compass is an instrument used by sailors to point out their ctmrae 
at sea. It consists of a magnetic needle suspended freely on a pivot, containing a 
eafd marked with the thirty-two points of direction into which the horizon is divided, 
and which are thence called POINTS OF COMPASS. The needle always points to 
the north, except slight variations, and ihe direction which tlie ship is steering is there* 
fbre determined by a mere inspection of the card. . When and by whom the opmpasi 
W89 invented is uncertain ; but it is supposed to have been in ViOi, by Flavins Giuiat 
of Naples. It did not come into general use, however, till af>«r the year 1400. This 
imuorUint instrument has had more influence on navigation than all the efTurts of pre* 
ceding ages. It has enabled man to quit his timid c^mrse along the shore, and stew 
boldly across the unknown d«M)p. It has opened to him the dominion <»f the sea, and 
Its put iiiin in poascssion of tha terrestrial globe, by enabling him to visit every part 
If it 
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bad • wandaftit efieet on (adety. Hankind now eeeined Id iwaka 
ti from ■ dresm. They begsn lo ihink, to Ktudjr ihe laws of n»turB, 
10 found Bchoola uid colleges. A spirit of manlime discoverf was 
awakened- Several nationa began to Turo their attention to naviga- 
tion Rnd commercial entetpnse. 

9. Among these, the Portuguese leoi the way; andtothemiajastly 
dus the honor of aetlina on foot those enterpriscB of discovery and 
commerce, which have Been attended with auch happy reaulta to the 
human race. Under the patronage of Pnnca Henry* they discovered 
thaAiorea, Madeira, andCapeVerd i elands, and eiplored the ehorea 
of Africa to the coast of Quinea. The fame of these discovenes at- 
tncleii the learned, Ihe curious, and the adin.iluroua, from vancma 
□adons, to Lishon. Among others, Christopher Columbiut arrived 
there about 1470. 



11. HeSupposMl that the eastern coast of Asia was separated from 
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the weBtem atiores of Europe, and Africa by an oceia at moderate 
exlenl. Several (BCKlended lo conliriii [bis idea. I^ecea ofcarred 
wood, reeda of an enorniDUt siio, ■ndaboTeall, ■ canoe with ibedead 
bodies of two men, diHunng in complexion from any known race of 
people, had been driven b; wesierly winds upon the Azores or Wesl- 
ern islands. These, and other lacts of elmilar import, mnvincedhim 
that land might he easily reached by sailins in a westerly direction- 
' 12. Having eetahliaHed hie theory, and matured the plan of a 
voyage, he now began lo think of the means of carrying it into exe- 
cution, itelievina ^l too important an enterprise to be undenakenby 

sovereign power. For thia purpose, in I4S4, he madeiiiB views 
known to John U. king of Portugal ; but instead of receiving as- 
sieiance, he experiencea ridicule, contempt, and ingratitude.* 

13. Columbus soon after returned and laid his plana before iha 
government of Genoa. Bui that republic wus then in a stale of de- 
cline, sndenibRrras«ed by ruinous wars; and in addition to (his, ils 
rulers were icnorant, and unable to form any idea of (he principlea 
upon which he founded his hopes of auccess. They looked upoobia 
proposed voyage as the project ofavieionaiy or lunatic 

14. Columbus next applied to Ferdinand and Isabella, kine and 
queen of Spain. They listened to his views with aiteniio/i, andgave 
bim hopes of a6aiBtance.f But he was ki'pl several years in a stola 
of suspense, siruegling with the obstacles thrown in his way by ig- 
norance and maruie, before he was enabled to proceed on a voyage 
of discovery. At length, by orders of Isabella, a fleet, consisting of 
three small veseels and one hundred and twenty men, was fitted 
out and placed under his command. 

15. By eiaminine the map below, it will be seen how muchof tha 
earth's surface was known lo the civiiized wotid, at the time Colum- 
bus sailed on his voyage of discovery. It is true, navigation had 
been greatly improval by the use of the mariner's compass, — -* 
c .u ■.-16 of Europe—— '•--■— ■ — • i... .1.-1.1" 



iing lo enjoy the bleesinga 
yel, nothing was known 
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ridicule, be was enabled to leel the truth of his theory, and engsge 
m an enierprue whicli has led to more important reaults tlmn an; 
ever before undettnken by man. 

IT. He steered direcliy for the Canary islanda. Here he reStled 
his vesBels, — fiimiehed hiraseif with water end fresh provinons. On 
theSth of September, be Eteered directly west into en ocean on which 
no Teasel bad ever before sailed. No sooner were they out of aiaht 
of lend, than the hearts of his crews were fiUed with aninuBh, Tber 
Mwn^ to have token leave of the world. Behind ihem was every 
thing dear to the heart of man, — country, family, friendsi before 

.1 1, .._ giooni, and peril. After sailing tweniy-on« 

" ' ' - - ' -■- ir courage began to eink t bul 
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they would acquire by completing the voyage, succeeded in dispellinir 
their fears and reviving their hopes. 

IS. About this time the needle of the compass deviated from its 
course, that is, it did not point to the north star, or north pole. At 
this the pilots, and even Columbus himself^ became alarmed. They 
were fearful that this instrument was about to lose its mysterious 
virtues; and without this guide, what was to become of them on.t 
vast and trackless ocean 1 But shortly after, they met large quanti- 
ties of floating sea-weed, and numbers of birds were also seen. For 
several days tne voyage was continued with animated hopes. They 
every moment expected to see land ; but after sailinj^ many days 
without seeing any, they became disheartened. The impatience of 
the sailors rose to absolute mutiny. 

19. "Here we are," said they, "sailing day after day into seas 
where man has never sailed before. And fjr what? Why, simply 
that our commander, who is an ambitious desperado, may do some- 
thing extravagant to render himself notorious. Shall we continue 
on until all perish, or return while we have the power of so doing 1 
Who would blame us 1 He is a foreigner, without friends. His 
schemes have been condemned and ridiculed by the learned. Many 
would be gratified by his failure." 

20. Some even proposed to throw him overboard, and return with- 
out him. Columbus was aware of the state of feAmg amon? the 
crews ; and after trying various ways to pacifv them, promised that 
if they would continue on thre^ days longer, he would then return 
if land was not discovered. To this they all agreed. The next day 
they became convinced that they were near land. Birds were seen^ 
flying' in all directions. A branch of a thorn-bush, with berries on 
it, floated by. They picked up a reed, a small board, and a staff cu- 
riously carved. 

21. There were now no murmurs, no complaints. Every eye was 
turned in the direction whence land was expected to be seen. On 
the following night, October 11th, all remained on deck. About 10 
o'clock Columbus saw something : it appeared to be a light at a great 
distance. He pointed it out to those near him. They saw it. They 
continued on till about two in the morning, when a gun from the 
forward vessel gave the joyful signal of land. When davlight ap- 
peared, they saw before them a level and beautiful island, of great 
freshness and verdure, which Columbus afterwards named St. Sal- 
vador.* It was covered with trees, and evidently populous, for mul- 
titudes were seen issuing from the woods, and running from all parts 
to the shore. All the boats were immediately manned and armed, 
and the Spaniards rowed towards the shore with music and martial 
pomp. 

22. Columbus went first on shore, and was followed by his men. 
They all knelt, kissed the ground with tears of joy, ana returned 
thanks to God for their successful vovage. Columbus now drawing 
his sword, planted the royal standard, and took formal possession of 
the country in the name of the king and queen of Spam. The na- 

* The first land that Colambof discovered, was one of the Bahama Iiflandi, in ths 
West IiidiaB. called by the naUven Qud-na-ha'ni. Columhus named it St. Salvadob 
It ii now called Cat laTand. It is about M mites in length, and l*i in breadth. 
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them, 

23. Columbus perceiving ihem lo be n simple snd inoffenpive peo- 
pli, lo ([lun Iheir good will, give tbem some red Clpl, (ihngH of 
beada, and orher Intlc*, which Ihey received with the grealesl trans- 
port. He epeni a few days in eiBmiaing the coaat and productinns 
of the cauniry, end (hen sailed lo oilier islanda which lay within 
■ieht. HavinL' discovered Cuba and Hifpanio^t and several other 
ialanils, he bmli a fwt and Wt a colony of thiny-nine men. He ob- 
tained laree quanliliea iif gold, and oiher valuable articlea, and la- 
kinR a number of the nauve^ he eailed for (ipain, Jan. i, 1493. 

S4. After encounterinc many luila and dangers, he airived al Pa- 
loa un the ISlh of Marrh, amid the ahouia of ihe people, the ringing 
of belli, and the thunder of cannon. Succesi usually causea an as- 
tonisliing change in the opinione of mankind. Columbus, who had 
been treaied as a aenasleas visionary, waa note received with almost 
leeal honnrs. Hja enlraneelittu Barcelona, wtiere (he court then 
aidiHl, was a apeciea of itiumph mare glorious ihan thatof : 



woiLD. and un the Isl of Augual, 14SS, he discovered Ihe 
near rhe mouih of the OronoKo. The larler part of his lit 



discovernl Ihe continent 
T part of his life was im- 
billered by the envy and malice of his enemies. In a word, he ex- 
perienced the faio of the truly groat. With an ingratitude scarcely 
to be psrallelrd, ho was once sent home in chains,) tu answer a 
grniindlesa acciiealion. Though declared innocenl, and apparently 
rea'orod to regal favor, he never received th- rewards due to his me- 
ril.f Even the honor of giving name lo (he new world he had dis- 
covemd, waa denied him. Worn down wiih anxieties, fatigue, and 
■nfferinif^ he endul hia useful life al Vahgdolid, the 2l)th of Hay, 
1B06. His laal words were, " Iota thy hands, O Lord, I commead 

*ing, in ignorance of the real prwideur of 
al breath, he entertained Ihe tdea that ha 

ifHm To iht ■'Utheuicii niu «f Aiis ind tU 
[ii nimti uTihw lui <a<. th> Bw land baA. 
iilin, ami tit nolM Ifm iniubitinti MDUNft, 



liiS? wa'Ssi?2?dr^i5ltri^ 

ikart KM dinmnd tkt laiAn. IJMn 
DniMar to Buka ttalawf upnn one nL 
e«ifbj«l it jiiirail><(. '"?iJ"L?tr 

iu4it of iL bd I diHanrtad tha hSitt 
RaniHBlHrth ' *bM IhtiwanHrnm 
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Had merely cypened a new way to the old resorts of opulent eom- 
mercei and had discovoed some of the wild resions of the east. He 
snpposed Hiepaniola to be the and^iit Ophir i^iich had been visited 
by me ships of King Solomon, and that Cuba and Tena Firma wen 
but remote parts of Asia. What visions of glory would have bro- 
ken upon his mind, oonld he have known that he had indeed discov- 
ered a new continent, equal to the old workl in magnitude, and s^ 
arated by two vast oceans from all the earth hitherto known by civ- 
ilized men ! 

27. The discoveries of Columbus produced a powerful excitement 
in Spain and PortugaL Several individuals, stimulated by the hope 
of wealth and honors, made equipments at their own expense, and 
crossed the ocean. Among the earliest of these adventurers, was 
Alonzo de Ojeda, an enterprising officer who had accompanied Co- 
Inmbus in his first expedition. He sailed 1499, and discovered the 
main land at the mouth of the Oronoko. With him was one Amer- 
icus Vespucius,* who published on his return s > flattering an ac- 
count of his voyage, as to make it appear that he had the honor of 
first discovering me continent of the new worid. His description 
was the first given to the public. It circulated rapidly, and was read 
with admiration. By this means he obtained the honor of giving 
his name to this continent, but not without manifest injustice to Co- 
lumbus. 

* AntericiM Vapoetus was bora at Florraee, in Italjr, in 1451. He eariy diMmverad 
a taste for phikeophy, roatbematiea. and navigation. In MM. he went to 8i«in ftr 
the purpose of trading, ami wan at Seville wh- n Colombus was making preMuratioiii 
for his second voyage. The success of Cuhimbos's undertaking induced Vesu a e i a a 
to give up trade and explore these newly discovered countries. In 1-199. he sailed with 
Ojeda, as stated above, after having clandestinely obrained from the bishop of Burgna 
the drafts and plans which Columbus had left in his hands, in obedienoe to the onwia 
of tiieir Catholic majesties. He made seveml voyages afterwards, and difod at devilli 
iaUlS. 
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The history of the United "States naturally divides 
itself into four periods. 

THE FIRST PERIOD 

« 

Comprises the events that occurred from the discovery 
of America by Christopher Columbus, in 1492, to 
the first permanent English settlement in America, at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. 

THE SECOND PERIOD 

Comprises the events that occurred from the settlement 

of Jamestown to the Declaration of Independence^ in 

1776. 

THE THIRD PERIOD 

Comprises the events that occurred from the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution^ ox present system of government, in 1789. 

THE FOURTH PERIOD 

Comprises the events that occurred from the adoption 
of the Constitution to the present time. 



r 



INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 



What \b the name of thh town 7 What is the principal emplojr* 
ment o( the people of this town 1 What do you understand by agri- 
culture 1 manufactures 1 commerce 1 H^ve any events worthy of 
notice taken place in this town since you can remember 7 Do you 
think any have happened since your parents can remember 7 Can. 
you mention any that have been told you 7 Can you mention the 
names of any distinguished persons tnat have lived in this town 7 
Can you inform me when this town was first settled by white people, 
or Europeans 7 Who lived here before the white people came 7 What 
has become of the Indians 7 Should you like to hear a person relate 
all the important events that have happened in this town, since it 
was first settled by white people 7 What would you call this rela- 
tion or account 7 Does history always signify a relation or narra- 
tive of past events 7 



What is the name ofthis county 7 Can you inform me which town 
in this county contains ihe greatest number of inhabitants 7 Which 
is the shire or county town 7 What is the pnncipal employment ^* 
the people of this county 7 Can you tell me which town in this 
county was first settled by Europeans 7 Can you mention the names 
of any distinguished persons that have lived in this county 7 Can you 
relate any events worthy of notice that have taken place in this county 7 



What is the name of this State 7 What is the capital of it 7 What 
do you mean by capital 1 Which is the most populous town or city 
in this State 7 What is the difference between a town and a city 7 
Who is the present governor of (his State 7 Who was governor be- 
fore him 7 What town was first settled in this State 7 By what 
European nation was it settled 7 How many years since! Can 

Jrou ri^ention the names of any distinguished individuals that have 
ived in this State 7 Can you relate any important events that have 
happened in this State 7 



What is the name of this country 7 What is the capital of the 
United States 7 Which is the most populous city in the United 
States 7 Where waathe first permanent English settlement made 
m the United States 7 How many years since 7 Who is the presi- 
dent of the United States 7 Who was preadent before him 7 Who 
is the vice-president of the United States 7 Can you mention the 
names of any distinguished perssas that have lived in the United 
Stares 7 Can you relate any important events that hare taken place 
in the United States 7 Is our present form of government mo- 
narchical or republican 7 What is the difierence oetween monar- 
chical form of government and a republican 7 
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PEEIOD 



(OntfifiM; Ut eeenlt Oat eaMrrtifrenlke discmeTy of Americe^Py 
^ ;Celiim)n^in,\AS-iMaUuielliaiunlofJamta<iw>>,'A. A 1607.' 

1. The discorery of America producedigfreat excite- 
ment througliout the civilized woild.'Und awakened a 
^iril of activity, emerprise, and inquiry never before .. 

Q,iiiiiTio!». Whu evflnlB doeB the {ir?l period compitMl By 
*hom was America diwoveral ? When 1 What wsb the condilton at 
Alt Muntry ■( shaLiUnel M- A wildeTDCMi inli>bilsi] bj IndiuM.) 
Khal doea the cut lepresanlT 
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known. (The gold, the silver, and other valuahle pro- 
^ ductions found here hy the Spaniardsl| excited other na- 
*tions to make discoveries in these new and unexplored 
regions. Among these thert^nglishftook the lead. 

2. In 1497,/John Cabon^ and hSs son Sebastian.^- 
under the patronage of /tlenry VILtjking of England, 
discovered 4he island of Newfoundland, and shortly 
after the continent itself J Thence they sailed along the 
* coast as far south as Florida. Having taken possession 
of the country in behalf of the crown of England, they 
returned without making any settlement. lUpon the 

m^ ^11- M ■■ ■■ ■ ^M. ■ l> — ■»■■■ p ■ II . ■ — ■■■■I ■ ■! I ■■— ^ — ■ — l^^. ■■ -"^ ^ 1 ■ -■ . ■■ M 

1. Wbot effect did the discovery of America produce 7 \Vhat in 
duced other countries to make discoveries in America? X/The hopes 
of enriching themselvestey extending their cominerce, acquiring vast 
territories, and obtaining gold, silver, and other valuable productions. 
What nation took the lead? 

2. Wlio first sailed from England to America? Who was John 
Cahot ? Sebastian Cabot? Who was king of Endand iittha(^e? 
What did thfty discover? What was the -method of taluja^posses- 
sion of a newly discovered country, il. fey erecting crosses a1on> 
the coasffl and inscribing the name of th«f nation -upon them, which 
made thff discovery ? Upon what did the English found their claim 

, to the eastern part of North America^- 

* hohn Cabot wait a native of 'Venice I lie resided infiristoL England, some 
years prf vions to the dieeovery of America by Colnmbiia. He was sliilled in 
all the sciences requisite to form an accomplished uiarinerX Encouraged by 

f the success of Columbus in his first voyage. Cabot was detenhined to attempt 
I the diftcoverv of unknown lands, lie sailed from England the beginnin^r of 
** May. 1497, with two vessels freiffhted by the merchantn of I»ndon and Bris- 
I tol. with articles of traffic and 300 men. The accounts of this voyage are in> 
volved in much obscurity. According to some, after discovering the conti- 
nent, he saikd north to the latitude of sixty-seven degrees ; but meeting with 
ice, he changed his cour^«e, and sailed along the coast towards the ennator 
till he cante to Florida. Here his provisions failed him, and a mutiny brotce 
out among his men ; and he was compelled to return to England. 

* Sebastian Cabot, son of John Cabot, was born at Bristol. England, about 
the year 1477. He was early instructed in the mathematical Itnowlcdge ne- 
cessarv for a seaman, and at the age of seventeen had made several voyages. 
He sailed several times to the western continent for the purpose of finding a 
passage to the East Indies. Being disappointed in this, he quit England, and 
spent some rime in the service of Apain. About the beginning of the reign ot 
Edward VI. 1549. herefurnedto England, and had a pension settled on him 
as grand-pilot of England. He died about 1557, leavhig behind him a high 

\ character both as a sidlful seaman and a man of great general abilities. 

\ } Henry VII. of England was born in 14.'>7. He opposed, and defeated Ri 

^ard III. at Bosworth, and was v<roclaimed king on the field of battle in 1485. 

|e was devoted to the happiness of his subjects, and contributed materially 

\ rhe establishment of commerce. — ^tlie encouragement of industry,— and 

^hc protection of the arts He checked the encroachment of the nobles,' 

\iefialutary laws, and died, with the repntatloa of a great and good king, 
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PERIOD II. 



1. Soon after the London company had obtained (heir 
charter.fihey sent three ships to America, under the 
command of Capt. Newportl with one hundred and fi« 

IVhil evenM are comprined in period accond? What wu rhe «ita- 
stionof ihecuunrry in 160T1 Whal ia representwl by thaciitl 

I. What is said of ihsLondon co[npany1 For irhat place did 
ilier nail 1 When and where «ia the fini Etigliah aeilleineni nudel 
Wltai was it cbIImI 7 
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p«rson8, and every thing necessary for establishing a col- 
ony. They sailed foi^oanok^ but were fortunately 
driven by a storm into Chesapeiflce bay. They were so 
much pleased with the surrounding country, that they 
determmed to settle on the rivei/PowhattanJnow called 
James river. ^On the 13th of May, 1607/they landed and 
began a settlement, and in honor of their sovereiffla, called 
it^amestowm* This was the first permanen^rEnglish 
settlement in America^ 

2. The colonists soon began to experienc^various ca- 
lamities) many of which they had not anticipated. /TDis- 
putes and jealousies arose among their rulers. t^^jThey 
suffered much from want of provisions, disease, and the 
hostility of the IndiansJ fin less than four months from 
the time of their landing nfty of their number had per- 
ished.j Discouraged by these afflictions, they were anx- 
ious to return to England. 

3. In this state of despondency, one of their number, 
named John Smith,} a very extraordinary man, under- 



2. What did the colonists soon experience 7 What arose among 
their rulers 7 From what causes did they suffer 7 How soon had fift; 
of tbeir number perished 1 



* Jamestown, on James river, thirty-two iniles above its mouth. It is noi 
In rains, and almost desolate. Two or three old houses, the ruins of an ofa 
steeple, a churcliyard, and faint marks of the rude (ortifications, are the onl]| 
memorials of its Ibrmer importance. 

t The governuient of the colony was formed in England before it .lailedi 
It waa to consist of a president and a council of seven persons. The name^ 
of these persons, and the code of laws for the government of the colony 
were carefully concealed in abojc, and given to Capt. Newport, at the tio)< 
of suling, with orders not to open it until twenty-four hours after landing, ij 
was opened on the 14th of May, and found to contain the names of Bartholc 
roewGosnold, .John Smith, Edward Wingfield, Christopher Newport, Job^ 
Ratelifie, John Martin, and George Kendall. Mr. Wingfield was chosen prei 
ldent» but was soon after deposed for oiinconduct, and John Ratcliff^ chosel 
iu his place. 

/ t Capt. John Smith, the father of Virginia, was bom at Willooghby, in Lin 
Volnshire, England, in \iuO. From his pRrlie5t youth he displayed a rovini 
disfibsitiou, and wan dclip>ited with bold and adventurous feats among his coni 

S anions. At tlie age of thirteen he was anprenticed to a merchant, but qui 
is master in his fifteenth year, and travelled through France, NetherlandJ 
Egypt, and Germany. He afterwards entered into the service of the empero 
of Austria against the Turks. By his skill, bravery, and exploits, he obtsine 
the command of 250 horsemen. At the siege of Regal the Turks sent a oha 
lenge to the Austrians, stating, that the lorri Turbisha, for the diversion of th 
ladles of the place, would fight any single captain of the Christian troopj 
8mith accepted the challenge,— ^and meeting his antagonist on horseback, i 
view of the ladies on the battlewentt. killed him, and bore away his. Umc I 
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took to manage the affairs of the colony. (He established 
order among- them, built comfortable houses for them to 
live in, fortified their little settlement, procured provi- 
sions of the natives, and inspired all with confidenceA 
Thus the settlers were able to subsist until they re*' 
ceived assistance from England. 

4. In 1608? Capt. Newportjarrived with 120 new set- 
tlers, and a supply of provisions. This was a source of 
great joy to the little colony. But their prospects were 
soon overcast ; for about this tiraeAhey discovered in the 
bed of a small river near Jamestown, a shining sub- 
stance which they supposed to be gold-dust. A sort of 
universal phrensy was excited by this disco verv^ ** Im- 
mediately," says Smith, (uhere was no thought, no dis- 
course, no hope, and no work, but to dig gold, wash 
gold, refine gold, and load gold^ Smith used all his 
influence to convince them of their folly ; but to no 
purpose. A vessel was loaded with this liseless com- 

^ I I I. ■ ^1 I . ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ I I M l ■ »■■■■»■■ ■•^^ ■ .!■ I ■ ■-■—■■■ I ■■ ii m ■■ ■ !■ ,,mm 

3. Can you mve some account of John Smith 7 See note. What 
did he do for the colony'? 

4. Who arrived in 1608? VHiat occurred about this time? What 
does Smith say 1 What did the people do 1 What did it prove to be? 
Is that all gold which shines ? ^"^ 

triumph to his general. Crnalgu, a friend ofTnrbisha, upon this sent a par- 
ticular challenge to Smith. He at once accepted it. They met, and Smith 
was again the victor; he bore off his liead in triumph. Smith now sent a 
message into the town, informing the ladies that if they wished for more sport 
of a similar Icind, they must procure another champion. Bonamalgro soon 
appeared, and aifler a short but severe contest, in which Smith nearly lost his 
life, the huge Tark was slain, and his bead was added tpthe number of the 
others. He was afterwards taken prisoner by the Turks f but by killing his 
master, he escaped into Russia, and returned to England. He joined the ex- 
pedition fitted out by the London company, to mskea setlleinent in America, 
and was named as one of the council of the r.olony. On their passage to 
America, disputes arose among the emigrants, and by his superior talents. 
Smith excited the envy of the principal perjonijr on boanL and he was un- 
justly confined and kept a close prisoner daring the rest or the voyage. Af- 
ter the planting of the colony at .Fam-stown, (re was released from confine- 
ment but excluded (rom the council. He wafafterwards tried, and honorably 
acquitted of all the charges brought again^f him, and admitted to his seat as 
a member of the oouncil. After the eloirtion of Ratcliffe, the whole weight 
of the administration devolved on SmitA, and all would have perished with 
hunger, but for his exertions in procuring com of the Indians. 7%i« he ob- 
tained, sometimes by purchase, sonrtstimes by caresse& and often by strata* 
fem and force. Unalile to procure corn on a certain occasion, he seieed the 
ndian idol Okee, made of sicins stuffed with moss ,• for the redemption ot 
which as much corn was brought to him as he demanded. ' He often mado 
loDg excortiooa Into the wildemeaa for the pnrpoM of explorliig the eountiyi 

4 
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fi&odity, and sent to England. On its arrival there, the 
cargo was examine(Land found to be nothing but mud, 
filled with small pieces of shining stoneA 

5. Inyconsequence of their neglecting to cultivate the 
grounduhey suffered much, the following winter, from 
wantof provisions, and from disease^ Their storehouse 
was accidentally burned, and they were reduced to great 
distress. (The next year they received a supply of ne- 
cessaries, and seventy new settler^ were added to their 
number; among whom were several persons of dis- 
tinction, r 

6. In 1609,^e London compantrabtained a new char- 
ter/ granting greater powers and privileges than the 
former. (They soon after sent out nine ships, with nine 
hundred emigrants to Virgini^ The vessel, on board 
of which were the officers appointed to govern the colo- 
ny, was unfortunately driven by a storm upon tjie Ber- 
muda Islands]* fl'he others arrived safely (Most of 

6. How was the colony afiected by this conduct 1 What happened 
the next year 1 * ' • 

6. What took plfu^e in 16097 What did thev do soon aft^.? What 
happened to one yessel? Who were on board 1 What id said of the 
others 1 What of Smith'? . <' 

k 

and procuring corn of the natives. In one of them, attended only by an In- 
dian guide, he was suddenly surrounded by a numerous body of savages, and 
after a brave defence, was taken prisoner. His ejculting captors conducted 
him in triumph to Powhattan, the principal chieftain of Virginia. After many 
ceremonies and consultations, they decided to put him to death. They looked 
upon him as a man whose courage and abilities were particularly dangerous 
to the safety of tlte Indians. He was accordingly led forth to execution. 
His head was placed upon a stone, and a war-club presented to Powhattan, 
who claimed the honor of being his executioner. As the chief raised the 
club to give the fttal blow, Pocahontas, his favorite daughter, rushed through 
the crowd, and clasped the head of Smith in her arms, laid her own upon It, 
and entreitfed her &ther to spare his life. Powhattan was amazed. He let 
fidl the club, and set Smith at liberty, and soon after had him conducted ia 
safety to Jamestown. He wt« several times chosen president of the couocil, 
and by his example and severity he rendered the colonists exceedingly in- 
dustrious. Several young gentlemen in 1 he cokmy, indignant that ihty should 
be compeUei to work, often gavt vent to their feelings in expressions of im- 
patience and proftofieness. Smith caused the number of tneir oaths to be 
noted daily, and at night as many cftae of water to be poured into the sleeve 
of each, as he had taken oaths during ibe day. This discipline hatl so happy 
an eflfect that scarcely an oath was heaid in a week, and perfectly restored 
the subjecto of it to good humor. After many other adventures, t*mith died 
in London, in 1661, in the 62d year of his age. For all his services and suf- 
Hirings he never received any r«compeDse7\ \ 

' Bennuda Islands, % ciustsr pf smsU isls«As in the ▲tlsntlG Oessn. They 
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the pQTs^s who came in these were of a vicious cliar* 
acter. y 4!.^ey at first refused to submit to the authority 
of Smith, sjMi by this means threw the colony into great 
confusion^^Smith determined, however, that he would 
be obeyed until the arrival of the officers that were ap- 
pointed to succeed himj He accordingly seized upon 
the leaders of the sedition, and put them in prison. ) By 
this means order was again restored. '^ 

7./About this time, the Indians, fearing that the white 
people would become too powerfujl^concerted a plot to 
destroy them alU Pocahontas* heard of it, and resolved 
to save them. /Accordingly one dark and stormy night 

- 7. What did the Indians fear '^ What did they do'} How was the 
colony saved 7 Can you give some account of tne life and eharacter 
of Pocahontas % 8u naU, * 

are in number about 400, but most of them so small and barren, that ther have 
neither inhabitants nor name. They were first discovered by Juan Biermu* 
das, a Spaniard, in 1522. The air is so healthy that sieic people from the Uni- 
ted States frequently go thither for the recovery of their health. The winter 
is hardly jperceptible, and the seasons may be said to be peipetual sprinf. 
The inhabitants gather two crops of Indian com in a year, one in July, and 
the other in December. These islands lie about 600 miles from Cape Fear, 
ii^North Carolina. PopulaUon, 10,000. 

C Pocahontas, daughter of Powhattan, a celebrated Indian warrior, in Vir* 
difia, was born about 1995. 8he discovered the warmest friendship for the 
English who colonized Virginia, and was eminently useful to the settlement 
The first remarkable instance of this attachment was displayed in 1607, in 
preserving the life of Capt. John Smith, as explained in a previous note. 
From this time she frequently visited the settlements of the wtiites, to whom 
•he funiished provisions at times when they were particularly needed. In 
1612, Pocahontas incurred the resentment of her father,— probably on account 
of her attachment to the whites,— she left her home, and visited the territo* 
ries of Jopazowa, chief of the Potomacs. CapL ArgUU, having sailed up the 
Potomac river, on a trading voyage, prevailed on Jopazows, by the temptinf 
offer of a copper kettle, to surrender her to him. He detained and carried 
her to Jamestown, presuming that Powhattan would do no hurt to the Eng- 
Ush while they retained possession of his daughter. But the noble-hearted 
chief felt indignant at the treachery of the whites, and refused to listen to any 
terms of peace till Pocahontas was restored. During her detention at Jamea* 
town, Mr. Thomas Rolfe, an Englishman of respectable character, became 
attached to her, and offered her his hand. It was accepted, and the consent 
of Powhattan being obtained, the marriage was solemnized with great pomp, 
in presence of the uncle of Pocahontas and her two brothers. This event 
relieved tlie colony from the enmity of Powhattan, and i)reserved peace be- 
tween them for many years. In 1616, she embarked with her husband for 
England. She was received by the king and queen with the attention due to 
her rank. While in L/)ndon she received a visit from her former friend, 
Capt. Hmith. Her residence among civilized men was destined, however, to 
be short. While about to embark from Gravesend, with her husband, and 
an infant son, to return to Viri^nia, she died, at the age of twenty 'two. Her 
aon was educated in London, and from him are descended tome of the Bloat 
respeelable frraOies hi Virginia. \ 
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she hastened to Jamestown, and infonned Smith of his 
danger.^ He immediately took measures to put the col- 
ony in a state of defence. The Indians, perceiving that 
their design was discovered, gave up the project. 

8. (Soon after, Smith received a severe wound, and 

^ returned to England to procure the aid pf/a^ surgeOii^ 

VThe most unhappy consequences followed J Qjjhe Indians 

perceiving the absence of the man they f(6,red, jfttacked 

the colony with united forces.^^ They cut off all supplies. 

and thus reduced the settlers to the greatest extfemityy 

9.(Such was their wretched condition, that they de- 
voured the skins of their horses, — the bodies of the In- 
dians they had killed, — ^jmd at last the flesh of their dead 
companions^ This period was long remembered by the 
name of/* the starving time.N ^n six months their 
number was reduced from morer than five hundred to 
sixty; and these feeble and dejected^ ^W'hile the colo' 
nists were in this situation, the persons who had been 
wrecked on the Bermudas arrived. \ v 

10^ All immediately determined to return to England) 
For this purpose they embarked and sailed dovm the 
river. Fortunately, nowever, they were met(by Lord 
Delaware, Vho had been appointed governor of Vir- 
ginia, with supplies of men and provisions. C He per 
suaded them to return to Jamestown^and by a judicious 
exercise of authority, he restored order and contentment, 
and for several years the affairs of the colony continued 
in a prosperous condition. 

Il.'J[n 1611, Lord Delaware, in consequence of ill 
health, returned to England, and was succeeded by Sir 
Thomas Dale.) Public authority was now rigidly en- 

8. What is said of Smith soon after? What was the consequence? 
What did the Indians do 1 ' ~ . 

9. What was the condition of the colony 1 What was this period 
called? How much was their number^ reduced? What happened 
now? 

10. What did they all do ? Whom did they meet ? What did he 

do? . : . 

11. What took place in 1611 ? What is said with re^sid to private 
r>perty ? The effect of this plan ? 
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forced. (Hitherto no jright of private property in land 
had been established, y The fields that had been cleared 
were cultivated by tKe joint labor of the whole, and the 
produce was deposited in public stores, and shared in 
common, ^his plan of proceeding presented but few 
inducements to industry. The idle and improvident 
trusted entirely to what was distributed from the com- 
mon stores^ 

12.^0 mnedy these Ails, Sir Thomas divided a con- 
siderable portion of land into lots of three acres each) 
and granted one of these to each individual, to be his own 
property, ^he happy effects of this measure were soon 
so manifest, that another assignment of fifty acres to eacli^ 
one was made, and the plan of working in a common 
field was entirely abandoned! From this time the col- 
ony rapidly increased and improved. (In 1616,\hey 
began to cultivate tobacco, a plant which ((vas first K)und 
in that £oil, and became the great staple of Virginia! - 

13. |Thu§ far the affairs of the colony had been man- 
aged by a governor and council^ppointed by the Lon- 
don company, andfron4l6|l they had been under mar- 
tial law, like a garrison of soldiers) (But the people had 
become dissatisfied with this state of tningsJ They long- 
ed to enjoy the rights and privileges to wnichtheyh^ 
been accustomed in their native country. To gratify this 
noble desire of the colonists, governor Yeardly, in* 16 19, 
called a general assembly, consisting of representatives 
from the several plantations or boroughs.'. It met at 
Jamestown, on the 19th of June, and was the^ first legis- 
lative assembly ever held in America. 

H.^The colony hitherto consisted almost entirely of 
men, who came for the purpose of acquiring wealth, 

■ ■ ' ■■ ' - ' ' ■ ■ ' ' I III ■ 

12. What was done to remedy these evils? The effect of this mea- 
sure 1 Tobacco — when first cultivated ? Where found 1 

13. How bad the colony been governed thus far 1 How f|t>ni 1611 9 
Were the people satisfied 7 What was done in 1619 7 What met this 
year 7 Where? Whettis the object of suchHui as^mbly? A, To 
make laws, and regulate all civil affairs. 

14. What was true of the colony hitherto 7 What was done to at* 
Uch the m«D to the soil 7 The price of a wife7 

4* 
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and who intendnd aguin to return to EnglandJ ^ut 
in order to attach them more to the soil, and to moUce 
them to regard this as their home — the ahode of their 
posterity, — in 1620,'yhe company sent over ninety girls, 
to he disposed of among the young planters for wivesX 
At first, the price of a wife, was 'one hundred pounds ot 
tohacco, hut the demand fo^ them increased so mnlch, 
that it soon rose to one hundred and sixty pounds. 

15. The same year, a Dutch vessel arrived at James- 
town with twenty Africans, and offered them for sale 
as slaves. They were purchased hy the people. These 
were the first slaves hrought into the country, and thus 
was laid the (foundation for that systeinjof slavery which 
now exists in the United States. Emigrants continued 
to arrive from England, and the settlements w^re, wide- 
ly extended. The colony was now advancing on the 
full tide of prosp^ity^ But it was destined soon to 
experience a sudden and dreadful reverse of fortune. 

16. /The Indians, though apparently ^endly, secret- 
ly formed a plan for the total destruction of the EnglisliX 
fOn. the 22d of May, 1622, the savages burst forth upon 
the settlements, and murdered the whites without dis- 
tinction of age or seA The whole colony would have 
been cut off, had not a friendly Indian given notice of 
the plot, in time to put Jamestown, and a few neighbor- 
ing settlements on their guard. 

17.."'T'he Enfflish were roused to vengeance by this 
horrid scend^ f^hey attacked the Indians with fire and 
sword, — ^bumt their wigwams,\--pursued them from 
forest to forest, — killed multitudes of them, and drove 
the remainder far into the wilderness. By means o 
this dreadful calamity, the settlements of the colony 
were reduced from 80 to 8, — ^and in 1624, out of 9000 

15. When were slaves first intfoduced 7 What was thus laid 7 Whal 
do you understand by slavery 1 The condition of the colony at that 
tune7 

16. What is said of the Indians 7 What did they do 7 Howwuftt 
some of the settlements saved 7 

17. What did the English do 7 How wai th« colooy affected hy 
is calamity 7 
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persons who had been sent from England, only 1800 
were living, 

18. These misfortunes and difficulties induced King 
James, in^l624, to dissolve the London company, ana 
take the government of the colony into 'his own hands. ' 
He appointed a governor and twelve counsellors^ to 
whom all authority was committed. This arbitrary 
act was followed by others equally oppressive. The 
colonists submitted to these tyrannical measures until 

^1636 J when they had become so disgusted with the 
haughty and arbitrary conduct of Sir John Harvey, 
their governor, that they seized him and sent hilfrpris- 
oner to England, ^ing Charles* was so much dis- 
pleased with this act of the colonists, that he sent Har- 

^ vey back, with full power to govern as before.^ 

19. ^In 1639, however, Sir William Berkley, a man 
distinguished for the mildness of his temper and gentle- 
ness of his manners, was appointed to succeed Harvey 
in the government of the colony, with instructions to 
restore the general assembly) This gave great satis- 
/dction to the people ; and unaer his wise and judicious 

Ns-p^^ftdmioistration, they enjoyed many years of peace and 
prosperity. 

20. In 1652, Cromwell, who was then at the head 
of government in England, sent a strong force to com- 
pel the governor of Virginia to acknowledge his au- 
thority. After a brave resistance, Berkley was obliged 

18. What was done in 1624? To whom was all authorit]^comnlit- 
ted 7 How long did the colonies submit 1 What did they then do ? 
What did King Charles do 7 

19. What was done in 1639 7 Character of Berkley 7 What was 
restored 7 How did this affect the people 7 

20. Give some account of Cromwell. See note. What did he do 
in 1652 7 Berkley 7 What was true for several years 7 What did the 
people do 7 

* Charles I. ascended the throne of England in 1635, on the death of his fa* 
dier, James I. The impolitic course that he pursued at the commencement 
of his reicn excited much popular discontent and party prejudice, which re- 
SQlted in a civil war. The forces of the Icing were defeated, and he was taken 

J prisoner. Shortly after, he wa« tried before a self-created court of his sub- 
sets, and condemned and executed in 1648. From the death of Charles L 
to the elevation of his son, Charles n. to the throne in 1660^ the governsaent 
of JBofland was adwinisrersd by QUvar OromwslL 
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to submit. (For several years, governors were appoint- 
ed by CromweL, and oppressive restrictions were im- 
posed upon the colonists) At length, the people re- 
nounced the authority or their oppressors, and again 
conferred the office of governor upon Berkley, who 
was sdli residing in the colony. 

21/Soon after this event, news arrived that Crom- 
well* was dead, and that Charles II. t was on the throne 



of England/ /The authority of Berkley was confirm- 
:iMj/but the rights of the people were lit- 
tle regarded! /^Ijarge tracts of land belonging^ to the 
colony, were granted to the favorites of CharlesJ /This 
produced great excitement in Virginia, and resulted in 
all the horrors of civil war.] The opposing party was 
swayed by the eloquence of a young an J ambitious 
lawyer, by the name of Nathaniel Bacon/\ /He was 
elected general, and arrayed himself .with oOO armed 
men against the governor and council] 

22. (Hostilities continued for several months! during 
which, Jamestown was reduced to ashes, and tne crops 
in the fields were laid waste. fProops, at length, ar- 

21. What news arrived soon after 7 What is said of Berkley'? Of 
the rights of the peopled What was done? The effect in Virginia? 
Who Ted the opposing party ? What 4id he do 1 

22. What was the consequenoe ? What put an end to the disturb- 
ance? What D^as done to tne rebels? How long did the work of 
death continue ? 

* Oliver Cromwell, one of the moat powerful characters of any afe or xa^ 
tion, was born at Huntingdon, England, in 1699. With the sword in one hand 
and the Bible in the other, he raised the stormy elements of political and 
religious fonaticism, and ruled them at his will. Brave, rool, and artful, he 
devised the boldest plans with a quickness equalled onlv by their execution. 
No obstacle deterred him,— and he was never at a loss for expedients. Calm 
and reserved, but full of great projects, he patiently waited for the favorite 
moment, and failed not to make use of it. After the execution of Charles L 
be assumed the title of " Protector of the Commonwealth of England." For 
several years he administered the ailkirs of the nation with great vigor, suc- 
cess, and ability. He died in 1668. He was admired, feared, and calumnia* 
ted by bis contemporaries, but his character has been more truly ^predated 
by po^erity, and he is now looked upon as one of those wonderful geniuses 
that the world has seldom seen. 

t Charles IL was bom in 1690. He was in Hottand at the time of the death 
of bis &ther, Charles L He was restored to the throne in 1660. He was 
one of the most hypocritical, liceatiouB, immoral, and profligate kings that 
ever disgraced the erownof England. He died in 1665, and was sueseeded 
hr hJs brocheri James TLk 
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rived from England, who, on the death of Bacon, which 
occurred soon after, put an end to the disturbance, and 
restored B^kley to poweA / Many of the reKels were 
tried and executedJ Therassembly, however, soon af- 
ter interfered, and oy wise and salutary laws, succeeded 
in restoring peace and harmony among the colonists. 

23. |The majority of the people of Virginia were for 
a long time opposed to slavery ; and laws were pa;ssed 
to prevent It} feut the selfish policy of the kings and 
proprietors In England, encouraged the introduction oi 
slaves, and the evil could not be resisted by the colo- 
nistsr\/Virginia, on account of her favorable situation, 
sufferea less from Indian warfare than some of her sis- 
ter colonies^ In 1688, her population had increased to 
/feo.OOO^ /Other interesting events which occurred in 
Virginia' will be recorded in the course of the history^} 



NEW-YORK. 

l./ln 1609, Henry Hudson,* an Englishman, in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, discovered 
the Hudson river, and ascended it about 160 miles j \ In 

23. What is said of the greater part of the people 7 What encour* 
aged slavery 1 What else is said of Virginia ) Population in 1688 1 
Where will other events be recorded? flow is Ihe state of Virginia 
bounded 1 

1. When and by whom was the Hudson river discovered ? Who 
laid claim to the territory 1 When was the first settlement made in 
New- York 1 What was it then called 1 

* Henry Hudson, an eminent English navigator. He made two voyages to 
discover a northeast passage to China, but being unsuccessful, in 1609 lie 
went over toHolland, and undertook a third voyage under the patronage of 
the butch East India Company. During this voyage he discovered the Hud* 
son river, and sailed along the coast to the 44° of N. latitude. In 1610, he 
sailed on his fourth and last voyage. He dis^covered the large bay in the 
northern part of America, named after him Hudson's Bay. Here he spent 
the winter, and in the sprinx, being unable to revictual his ship, with tears 
In his eyes, he distributed his ttttle remaining bread to his men, and pre« 
pared to return. Having a dissatisfied and mutinous crew, in his uneasiness 
and dej«pair, it is said he used some harsh expressions, and threatfuned to 
set some of them ashore. Upon which a body of them entered his oifoin at 
night, tied his arms behind him, and put him with his son, John Hudseni, and 
seven oft he most sickly of the crew, into a boat, aKd set them adrift. Thev 
Vi9re never more heard of. A small part of the crew, after enduring incxea» 
ible hardsbipd, arrived the next year in Eoglaiid. 
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sequence of this discovery, the Dutch laid claim to 
irge extent of territory on botk sides of this river, 
. called it New-Netherlands^ In( 1 613^ several Dutch In 
rchants erected a fort where Albany now stands, '^ii 
ich they named fort Orange. The next year, they Ei 
It several trading houses on the island of Manhat- 
» now called New- York, to which they gave the 
(le oiipfew-Amsterdarn) 

I. y*The English regarded the Dutch as intruders, 
. in the same year. Captain Argal from Virginia, 
h a fleet of three ships, visited these settlements on 

Hudson, demanded a surrender of the fort, and 
imed the territory, as properly constituting a p£^rt of 
ginia.J Their number being small, they submitted 
hout resistance. But the next year a new governor 
ived from Holland, and the Dutch renounced the 
liority of the English, and retained possession until 
>4. They erected a fort on the Delaware, and one 
) at the mouth of the Connecticut, and laid claim to 
the territory between these rivers. 
\. The Dutch were soon molested by the Indians. 
1646, a severe battle was fought at a place called 
ickland plain, in which the savages were defeated _ I 
h great slaughter^ At this time, disputes existed 
ween the Dutch and the colonies of New-Haven 
[ Connecticut. In 1650, a treaty was made at Hart- 
l, by which the Dutch reliii^uished their claim to 

territory of these colonies, except the small part 
ich they then occupiedij 

L In 1655, Stuyvesant,* the Dutch governor, with 
eet of seven ships, attacked and subdued the Swedes 

From what country did the Dutch come 1 How did the English 
ird the Dutch 1 What did Capt Argal do? How much terntory 
the Dutch claim 7 

What took place in 1646 1 In 1650 1 

What took place in 1655 1 In 1664 1 Who oomfaianded the fleet 

ag ainst the Dutch? 

'eter Stoyresant was the last Dutch governor of New- York. He bena 
idministration in 1647. He was a good soldier, and skilful commander, 
emained in the country after ite surrender to the English, and at hi« 
h was buried in a chapel on his own form, a few miles from NeW'York. 
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pirho had settled on the west side of the Delaware riyeri 
But the Dutch soon had to encounter again their old 
enemy, the English. . In 1664, Charles II. granted to 
his brother, the Duke of York and Albany, all New- 
England, and the territory then in the possession of the 
Dutchi A squadron soon appeared in New- York har- 
bor, under the command of Colonel Nichols. 

5. The English immediately demanded a surrender 
of the town, and promised to secure to the inhabitants 
the rights of life and property. Governor Stuyvesant 
determined to resist ; but at length the inhabitants con- 
strained him to submit. The English took possession, 
and in honor of the duke, called the town New-York, 
Soon after, fort Orange was taken, and named Albany. 
Nichols now assumed the government of the country, 
and under his mild and liberal administration, New- 
York, in 1665, was made a city, which is now the 
grand metropolis of the western world. 

.6. In 1673, shortly after war was declared hetween 
England and Holland, a Dutch fleet arrived at Staten 
Island, and by the treachery of John Manning, com- 
mander of the fort, was permitted to enter the harbor of 
New- York without resistance. The Dutch immedi- 
ately took possession of the city ; but soon the news of 
peace arrived, and the country was again restored to 
the English. The Duke of York obtained of his bro- 
ther Charles I. a new title to this province, and appoint- 
ed Sir Edmund Andross governor over all his domin- 
ions in America. Sir Edmund's administration was 
distinguished for nothing but a course of tyranny. 

7. The people of the colony, at length, became dis- 
contented under the arbitrary regulations imposed upon 

5. What demand was made? Was the town surrendered 1 What 
name was siven to the town of New-Amsterdam % What was fori 
Orange called 7 When was New-York made a city 1 

6. State what took place in 1673. What do you think of John 
Manning's condact 7 What took place soon after 7 Who was apuoilit- 
ed governor by the Duke of York 7 For what was his admmistra* 
tion distinguished 7 

7. When was the first assembly held 1 
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them ; ^and in 1682, they were first permitted to take 
part in the government. An assembly, consisting of a 
comicil of ten, appointed by the duke, and of eighteen 
representatives, chosen by the people, met in October, 
and were allowed to make all the laws of the colony. 
The laws, however, could not be enforced, until ap- 
proved by the duke. 

8. At this time there were five nations of Indians in 
the interior of New- York, who had united together for 
mutual defence.* With these nations, the English form- 
ed an alliance. De la Barre, the governor of Canada, 
being jealous of this union, in 1684, marched with an 
army of 1,700 men, to subdue these Indians. After 
suffering much in their march, the French arrived and 
encamped near them. 

9. In addressing the chiefs of the nation, the govern- 
or accused them of conspiring with the English against 
the French ; and threatened them with a war of extir- 
mination. One of the chiefs replied in a spirit so bold 
and independent, that the French made peace with the 
Indians and returned to Canada. A large force was 
afterwards sent against them, but being overpowered 
by the savages, the French were again defeated in their 
object. Their attempts only strengthened the hostility 
of the Indians. 

10. The Duke of York, on the death of his brother, 
Charles II. in 1685, succeeded to the throne of Eng- 
land, under the title of James II.* The king was a 

8. How many nations of Indians were there in New- York at that 
time? What took place in 16S4 1 

9. Of what did be la Barre accuse the Indians'? What was the 
result ? What did the French afterwards do 1 

10. What happened in 1685 7 

* Junes n. succeeded hfs brother Charles H. in 1686. His valor, clemen- 
CT, and liberalit/ had endeared him to the English nation ; bat the virtues of 
the private man unfortunately disappeared in the kins. He had no sooner 
ascended the throne than he became arbitrary, erneU and oppressive. Be 
Was a papist, and in his zeal to establish the Roman Catholic religion, he paid 
BO regard to the opinions, prejudices, or rights of his subjects. The nation 
became dissatisfied, and invited William, Prince of Orange, who had married 
the king's daiiQthter, to the throne. He immediately invaded the kingdom, 
and James, terrified at the success of his enemy, and the Ingratitade of hi* 
co<ini«r% ll«U to France in 1668^ whsre he died In ITOU 
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Roman Catholic, and exerted his power and influence 
in favor of promoting that religion in the colony. This 
-was a source of alarm to the inhabitants, and excited 
their vigilance in behalf of their religion. 

11. In 1689, James was dethroned by William, 
prince of Orange.* The people of New- York now 
conspired against their oppressive magistrates. Jacob 
Leisler displayed so much zeal in the cause, that about 
600 militia joined him in opposing the government. 
The chief magistrate having left the colony, Leisler, by 
the favor of his party, was immediately made governor. 
He now addressed King William by letter, acknow- 
ledging his authority, and professing firm allegiance to 
his government. 

12. Not long after this, a letter was received from 
England, conferring the authority of government " upon 
such as might at that time be in power." Leisler now 
assumed not only the authority but the title of lieuten- 
ant governor. Many of the former magistrates, despi- 
sing Leisler, and envious of his power, repaired to Al- 
bany, and raised a party to oppose his authority. Leis- 
ler sent Milborne, his son-in-law and counsellor, with 
an army to enforce his authority at Albany. The at- 
tempt was successful. He broke up the party, and 
seized the property of their leaders. 

13. In 1690, during the war between England and 
France, the French of Canada conspired with certain 
tribes of Indians, for the destruction of the English set- 
tlements. On the 8ih of February, a party attacked 
and destroyed the town of Schenectady. Lnaware of 
their danger, the inhabitants had retired to rest. At 11 

11, 12. What in 1689? What did Jacob Leisler dol 
13. What happened in 1690 ? Describe the attack upon Sche-nec- 
ta-dfl 

* William HI. was bom in Holland in 1660. In 1672, he was elscted stadt- 
holder, and named {feneral of the Dutch forces. In cooseqnf^nce of the un- 
popular and arbitrary measures of his fother-ln-law, James 11. he succeeded 
in ftainlnir possession of the English throne, and was acknowledged Icing of 
England in 1689, under the title of William III. He died in 1702, and was suc- 
ceeded bj Anne, daughter of James II. William was great as a politieian, 
and formidable is a genQraL 

5 
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o'clock the savages entered the totvu. Every house 
was soon surrounded, and a horrid yell broke the still- 
ness of the night. The inhabitants sprang from their 
beds, found their dwellings in flames, and their doors 
guarded by the savage foe. Many, to escape from the 
fire, rushed forth half naked and unarmed, and were 
immediately cut down by the enemy. Women and 
children perished in the flames, or were butchered be- 
fore their husbands and fathers, who were in the hands 
of the Indians. 

14. Some escaped ; but naked and exposed to a ter- 
rible storm, many of them perished before they could 
reach Albany, their nearest place of refuge. In this 
cruel assault, sixty were killed, twenty-seven made 
prisoners, and twenty-five lost their hands and feet by, 
the cold. These and other savage cruelties, led the 
English colonists to combine their forces against Cana- 
da. Sir William Phips,* with a large fleet, sailed up 
the St. Lawrence ; and an army proceeded from New- 
York by land, as far as Lake Champlain. But owing 
to some mismanagement, this expedition entirely failed 
of success. 

15. In 1691, King William appointed Colonel Hen- 
ry Sloughter governor of New- York. At this time^ 

14. How many were killed, taken prisoner8, and lost their limbs 
by the cold ? What led the English to combine their forces against 
Canada 7 What was the result of these expeditions 1 

15. Who was appointed governor in 1691 7 What was Sloughter's 
character 7 What was the conduct of Leisler7 What ought he to 
have done 7 

* Sir William Phips, governor of Massachusetts, was bom at Perroqoid^ 
now Bristol. Maine, in 1661. His father was a gunsmith, in huaible circum* 
stances, and his mother had twenty<six ciiildren. of whom twentj'One were 
sons. Afier living in the wilderness till he was 18 years of age, he spent four 
years in learning the trade of a ship carpenter; at the expiration of whir-b 
time he went to Boston, and learned to read and write. Determining to seeic 
his fortune upon the sea, in 1683 he sailed in search of a f^panish vessel which 
had been wreclied near the Bahama islands. After a variety of adventurea, 
he discovered it, and fished up gold, silver, pearls, and jewels, to the value of 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling; his own share of which anionmetf 
only to 16 OCOl. He was at this time made a knight by King James II. mad ap- 
pointed high sheriflfof New England. lie died in England in 1695. He wa» 
a blunt honest man, ardent in every thing he undertook, open-hearted mai 
generous, but rude in speech and manners. He ever ucerted Ikimactf t» 
promote the interests of NeW'England 
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the colony needed a magistrate of talents and energy. 
Sloughter had neither. He was weak and vicious. 
Leisler disputed his authority ; but after several vain 
attempts to maintain his own power, he, with Melborne, 
were taken stnd condemned for high treason. 

16. Sloughter at first refused to execute the sentence 
of the/ court ; but at a feast, in a fit of intoxication, he 
was induced to sign the death warrant, and they were 
executed. Their estates were afterwards restored to 
their families, and their bodies were taken up by their 
party and buried with great pomp, in the old Dutch 
church, in the city of New- York. 

17. Sloughter died in 1691. He was succeeded the 
next year by Colonel Fletcher. Fletcher desired to 
promote among the Dutch inhabitants the use of the 
English language, and the interests of the English 
church. These objects he recommended to the at- 
tention of the assembly. After much difiiculty, a bill 
was passed encouraging education in the colony, and 
providing for the support of ministers of the gospel, 
who were to be chosen by the people. 

18. In 1698, the Earl of Bellamont was made gov- 
ernor of the colony. At this time the American seas 
were infested with pirates. The earl proposed to send 
out a naval force against them ; but the assembly rer 
jected the proposal. He then fitted out a private vessel, 
under the command of Captain Kidd,* who afterwards 
became a notorious pirate. 

16. How were Leicler and Milborne treated 1 Oujght they to have 
been executed 1 What was afterwards done by their party 1 

17. Who succeeded Sloughter? What did Fletcher desire to do? 

18. Who was appointed governor in 16987 With what were the 
American seas infested ? What did he propose to the assembly to 
do? What did he do? What is a pirate ? il. A robber on the seas. 

* Cant. Kidd was a brave seaman and an able commander. Gov. Bella* 
mont being determined to clear the American seas of piratea, fitted out a 
▼esseL and cave the coii.mand of it to Kidd. But ailer he had been out upon 
tlie ocean a few days, Kidd determined to become a pirate himself. He pro- 
posed the plan to hit* men. and they consented to it Accordingly he weut 
forth, and attacked and deiitroyed many vessels upon the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans, and became one of the most* famous pirates that was ever known. 
After three years be returned, bomt his ship, and weut to Boston, foolishly 
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19. Bellamont was succeeded, in 1702, by Lord 
Combury, son of the celebrated earl of Clarendon. 
In his private character, Combury was vicious and 
contemptible ; as a magistrate, he was tyrannical and 
prodigal of the people's money. Disgusted with his 
profligacy, and wearied with his oppressions, the peo- 
ple made complaint to Clueen Anne,* who was now 
on the throne of England. Combury was removed 
from office, and soon after seized by his creditors and 
thrown into prison. 

20. In 1710, the queen appointed General Hunter 
governor of the colony. This year many Germans 
arrived and settled in New- York. During Hunter's 
administration, another attempt was made for the sub- 
jugation of Canada. An rmy of 4,000 men lefl Al- 
bany and marched against Montreal. A large fleet pro- 
ceeded up the St. Lawrence, but meeting with a violent 
storm, many of the ships were dashed upon the rocks, 
and the remainder returned to England. When this was 
made known to the army, the troops were disheartened, 
and the enterprise was abandoned. 

19. Who succeeded Bellamont? What was the character of Lord 
Cornbury t To whom did the people make complaint against Corn* 
bury 1 What was the consequence 1 

20. Whom did Q,ueen Anne appoint in 1710 ? What was the result 
of the expedition to Canada, during Hunter's administration 1 



imai^ninj; that no one would know him. As he waa walking; the streets he 
was recognised, seised, and soon after sent to England, where he was tried 
for piracy, condemned, and executed. A. great many stories liave been told 
about Oantain Ktdd— how he buried pots and chests of gold along the coast, 
—and hid vast treasures of silver. Many weak- mi mled persons have made 
a great many attempts ro find this gold and silver, but without success. He 
and his men found ways enough to upend the money they took, without bu- 
rying it. If you and I never have more money than Kidd buried, we shall 
have no trouble in taking care of it. 

* Anne, daughter of James II. succeeded William III. as qneen of England, 
in 1702. In 1683, she married Prince George, brother to Christian V. of Den- 
mark. Her talents were but moderate, but her reiffn forms a brilliant epoch 
fn the English history, from the victories of Marlbornugh. Under her ad- 
ministration, England and Scotland were united under the name of Great 
Britain. She possessed the peculiar felicity of havhic for her ministers tlis 
ablest statesmen that ever liv<>di-— and among her subjects the most learned, 
sublime, and eloquent writers in the walks of poetry, science, and gooenu 
literature ; and therefore with truth her reign has been denominated tbs 
▲ufostaa Sfs of England. She died in 1714, and was succeeded by eeorfsL 
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21. In 1719, Hunter left the colony in a state of per- 
fect harmony, and returned to Europe. His office was 
conferred upon William Burnet, son of the celebrated 
Bishop Burnet. At this time the French were erect- 
ing forts along the lakes and rivers, from Canada to 
the gulf of Mexico. Their policy in this, was to cut 
off the fur trade of the English, and secure it all to them- 
selves. Burnet endeavored to defeat their object, by 
building a fort at Oswego. He watched all the move- 
ments of the Indians, and sought to prevent their union 
with the French. 

22. After Burnet, the government of the colony de- 
volved successively upon Colonel Montgomery, Rip 
Van Dam, and William Crosby. The latter arrived 
at New- York in 1732. During his administration a 
prosecution was commenced, through his influence, 
against the editor of a newspaper, for publishing an of- 
fensive article. After a noble defence, by Andrew 
Hamilton, the editor was acquitted, and Hamilton was 
greatly applauded by the citizens, who desired th« en- 
tire liberty of the press. 

23. After the death of Crosby, in 1736, George 
Clark was appointed lieutenant-governor. For many 
years, a severe contest had existed between the govern- 
or and the house of representatives. The governor 
wished to have the control of the public money, and 
make such appropriations as he saw fit. On the other 
hand, the house contended that no money should be ex- 
pended for any object which they did not approve. 
During Clark's administration the contest was main- 
tained, on both sides, with a good deal of spirit, but the 
representatives prevailed. 

24. At this time there were many negroes in the city 

21. WheQ and in what state did Hunter leave the colony 1 Who 
succeeded him 1 

22. Upon whom did the government devolve after Burnet 7 What 
took place during Crosby's administration 7 

23. Who succeeded Crosby 7 What contest had existed 7 What 
was the result 7 

24. What occurred frecpiently in New-York at that time 7 Who 
were detected in setting fire to buildings 7 What was reported 1 
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of New- York. Fires occurred frequently ; and suspi- 
cion was excited against them. Some of them were 
detected in setting fire to buildings. It was now re- 
ported, that they had formed a plot to bum the city, 
and intended to appoint a governor from their own 
number. 

25. The people were terrified. About thirty negroes 
were seized and put to death. Two white men were 
tried and executed. When the alarm was over, the 
people beg€Ln to reflect upon the character of the wit- 
nesses and their testimony. None of them were re- 
spectable ; and the evidence of a plot had all vanished. 
Terror and prejudice had led these magistrates to a 
course of manifest cruelty and injustice. 

26. In 1743, George Clinton, a man of eminent 
talents, was appointed governor. He soon secured the 
love and confidence of the people, and united their en- 
ergies against the French and Indians. The frequent 
depredations of the enemy upon the English settle- 
ments, led to the project of another expedition against 
Canada. But before their plan was carried into opera- 
tion, peace was restored. For several years, New- York 
continued to enjoy uninterrupted prosperity. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. The Plymouth company, soon after its incorpo* 
ration, in 1606, sent out a ship to make discoveries 
within the limits of its grant. This ship was taken by 

25. How many negroes were taken and put to death 1 Do jou 
think they were jus* Ijj put to death 7 Whv7 

26. Who was appointed governor in 1743 1 What wai projected 
during Clinton's administration 1 Why ? How many years since the 
Hudson river was discovered 1 What other name is often applied 
to this river now 1 A, North river. How many cities and larffe 
towns can you mention in the State of New-York 7 How is the 
State hounded 7 

1. What two companies were incorporated in 16067 What did tht 
Plymouth Company do the same year 7 Wliare did they attempt to 
'onnawttlement7 What was the remit 1 
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the Spaniards. In 1607, they sent out another vessel, 
with one hundred persons, for the purpose of estahlish- 
ing a colony at the' mouth of the Kennehec rirer, in 
Maine. Discouraged by the dreary appearance of the 
country, fifty-five returned in the ship that brought them 
over. The remainder suffered so much during the 
winter, from hunger and cold, that they all returned 
the next year to England, in a vessel that came to 
bring them provisions. The company, disappointed 
and disheartened, for several years made no further 
attempts to eflTect a settlement. 

2. In 1614, Capt. John Smith, in the service of the 
Plymouth company, explored the coast from Penobscot 
river to Cape Cod. He drew a map of his discoveries, 
and on his return presented it to Prince Charles, who 
was so much pleased with Smith's glowing descriptions 
of the country, that he gave it ^;he name of New-Eng- 
land. In 1615, Smith attempted to plant a colony on 
this part of the coast, but was unsuccessful ; ana all 
subsequent attempts to form a settlement failed, until 
the arduous business was undertaken by men who were 
influenced by higher motives than the love of gain or 
of perilous adventure. 

3. The first settlers of New-England were called 
Puritans,* in derision of their peculiar opinions in 

2. .What was done in 1614 1 Was this the same Capt. Smith that 
acted so conspicuous a part in the settlement of Virginia? A. It was. 
By whom was New-England named ? 

3. Who commenced the first permanent settlement in New-Eng- 
land 7 What can you tell me respecting the Puritans? When and 
where did they commence their settlement ? In what direction from 
U8 18 Plymouth 1 How many years since Plymouth was settled 1 

* In the rei^ of Elizabeth, queen of Enj^land, the Protestants, or those op- 
posed to the ItDinan Catholics, were divided into two parties. One party were 
In favor of adhering; to the liturj^y, the form of worship that had been estab* 
liahed in the time of Edward VI. This was much the most numerous party. 
The other party wished to introduce a simpler, and, as they considered it, a 
purer form of worship and church government. These last, by way of deri- 
■ion, were called Puritans. The name was also applied, afterwards, to all who 
were remarkably strict in their morals or severe in their manners. During 
the whole reign of Elizabeth, they were treated with great rigor and cruelty ; 
and in the reign of James I. they were so mach persecuted and oppressedi 
that great numbers of them left the Icingdom in 1609, and retired to Holland. 
▲Itsr resl^iif tbera sevenl yean, they resolved to leave the country, and 
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matters of religion. To escape from persecution, they 
left the land of theii fathers, and after a long and stormy 
Toyage, arrived at Cape Cod, Nov. 9th, 1620. Aftei 
exploring the country for several weeks, they fiied upon 
a spot which they called Plymouth, and there com- 
• menced, on the 22a of December, 1620, the first perma- 
nent settlement in New-England. 

4. This colony, consisting of 101 persons, landed 
amid all the perils and privations of a barren shore, in 
the heart of winter. At this gloomy season they hegan 
to erect their buildings to shelter their wives and their 
little ones from the piercing coid. Feeling the need 
of some form of civil government among themselves 
fortv-one of their niiroher, before they landed, solemnly 
adopted a constitution, and elected John Carver 6tk 
governor of the colony. Miles Standish' was soon after 
appointed commander-in-chief of the military. 

4. What did tho Gret ■etila'B da before Ihey landed 1 

■Ht uiuflmn In ihe wildFrirm of Anitrici>.i>henlhFr ni<<ht worahip Og< 
Mnvblf ID the diclaloa of ihetr mm c0nKiFneH. In lfi»X •oanr af rtiem 

■blpcillKtthsMir-FkiiRr. Thof cnlTett u Cft Cod, NoTeinber H^ ■> 
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5. At fiiat the colony was not molested by tlie Indians. 
Massasoit, the great sachem or chief of the comitry, was 
induced, after much hesitation, to enter the Tillage, and 
after eating and drinking with the goyemor, made a 
treaty of friendship with the English, which was faith- 
fiilly obseryed for more than fifty years. 

6. The long yoyage of the colonists, the seyerity of 
the winter, and their numerous privations, brought dis- 
ease and death among them, which carried off near- 
ly half of their number before the return of spring. 
But the spirit of persecution in England, induced many 
others to quit their homes, and join the in&nt colony. 
In the year 1628, John Endicott, with about three hun- 
dred others, was sent over to prepare the way for another 
colony. They began a settlement which they called 
Salem. This colony received the name of Massachu- 
setts, so called from an Indian tribe of this name, in 
that vicinity. 

7. The next year their colony was incorporated, un- 
der'the title of the " Governor and Company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New-England." This circumstance 
greatly increased the spirit of emigration. In 1630, 
about fifteen hundred people arrived at the colonies. 

6. What Indian chief formed a treaty with the people of Plymouth 1 
How long was this treaty observed? Of what tribe was Massasoit 
the chief? A. Of the Pocanokets, or Wampanoags. 

6. Of how many persons did the colony consist 1 How many of 
these died during the winter? Who amved in 16287 Where did 
they commence a settlement 7 What was this colony called ? 

7. Under what name were they incorporated in 1629 7 When was 
Boston founded 7 What towns were settled soon after 7 

army hi the Netherlaads, before he came to America. He was one of the 
most renolute and daring men of the colony, and in every hazardous enter- 
prise he waa foremost He feared no danger, and regarded the Intfians as 
little as did dampsoo the men of Askelon. On a certain occasion, one of 
the colony at Weymouth stole some com from the savages. The whites, to 
gfTe them satisfaction, pretended to hang the thief but in his stead, hung a 
poor, decrepit old man. The Indians were exasperated by this base conduct, 
and threatened vengeance. Standish, with eight men, was sent to protect the 
whites. He went among them under pretence of trade, ami on a certain oc> 
easion, being surrounded by a large number of Indians, he seized Peckenot, 
a bold chief snatched his knife from Idm, and killed him with it, and put to 
death five others, without losing a man. The savages were filled with con- 
sternation, and sought no further sstjalaction for their stolen corn. Btaodiab 
«edial658. 
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Among them came Governor Winthrop, with other 
officers, and many gentlemen of wealth and distinction, 
who brought over the charter of the colony. They 
founded the town of Boston. Among the towns earliest 
settled in this vicinity, were Charlestown, Dorchester, 
Walertown, Roxbury, Medford, and Cambridge. 

8. Boston soon became the chief to^vn in the colony, 
and the first general court of Massachusetts was held 
there, on the 19th of October, 1630. The settlers now 
endured great hardships from hunger and cold; and 
great numbers died the first winter. They had few or 
no accommodations. Their place of public worship 
was under a large tree. For several years following, 
the colony rapidly increased, and the settlements were 
greatly multiplied. The Massachusetts colonists, in 
wealth and education, were superior to the settlers of 
Plymouth ; in other respects they were similar. 

9. The colonists of Massachusetts, according to their 
charter, were to assemble four times a year for the elec- 
tion of officers, and for the enactment of laws. But in 
1634, it being inconvenient for them all to assemble, it 
was agreed, by general consent, that the power of ma- 
king laws should be transferred to a representative body, 
composed of delegates sent from each of the planta- 
tions. In the same year Roger Williams,* the minis- 
ter of Salem, having advanced opinions which gave 
offence, was banished from the colony. In 1636, he 
founded the town of Providence, in Rhode Island. 

10. In 1635, a large number of emigrants arrived in 

8. When and where was the first general court of Massachusetts 
held 7 How did the colonists of Massachusetts compare with those 
of Plymouth? ViTere the colonists of Massachusetts puritans? 
A. The V were. When the colony was first settled, did all the people 
asserahle to make laws 7 How many timcR in a year? Do all the 
people of this State meet together to make laws? 

9. When was the power of making laws transferred from the whole 
body of the people to representatives ? What disting<iished man was 
banished from the colony? 

10. Who arrived in 1635 ? What can you relate of Henry Vanel 

* Roger WUliams— see Rhode Island. 
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Massachusetts, arnong whom was Henry Vane.* By 
his engaging deportment, he won the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and the year following was made governor of the 
colony. But his popularity was of short continuance. 

11. Ahout this time Ann Hutchinson,t a woman of 
considerable talent, but of more enthusiasm, inculcated 
opinions which involved the whole colony in conten- 
tions. She soon gained great influence, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. Cotton, of Boston, Governor Vane, and 
others of the first respectability. But at the next elec- 
tion, Winthrop instead of Vane was chosen governor. 
Vane .being disappointed, returned to England, and af- 
terwards became distinguished in the civil wars of that 
country. 

12. The settlements in Massachusetts were now so 
highly esteemed in England, that many distinguished 
persons, desiring to enjoy a greater degree of civil and 
religious liberty, determmed to leave their native shores. 
Among them was Oliver Cromwell, who, when about 
to sail, was expressly detained by order of King 
Charles I. 

1 3. The Indians, now feeling that the whites or them- 
selves must soon be exterminated, began to show their 
hostility. At this time, the Pequots and the Narragan- 
sets, two powerful and warlike tribes, were living within 
the limits of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Between 

11. What can you say of Ann Hutchinson 7 

12. What distinguished man was prevented from coming to Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

13. How did some of the Indian tribes begin to feel respecting the 
whites ? What did the Pequots^ propose to the Narragansets 7 Was 
this a wise proposition 7 * What aid the Narragansets do 7 

« Sir Henry Vane was born in 1612. He early exhibited talents of the first 
order ; bat was of an uneasy, restless, and enthusiastic turn of mind. After 
his return from America, he took an active part in the civil wars of England, 
and was unjustly beheaded in 1662. He possessed almost all the knowledge 
of that affP. and as a politician and statesman, be had but few equals. 

t Ann Hutchinson, a relieious enthusiast. She arrived from England in 
1636 Soon after her arrival she instituted meetings for women, in which she 
pretend<>d to enjoy immediate revelations from heaven. She inculcated ma* 
ny erron'^ous sentiments, and soon threw the whole colony into a flame. She 
was banished, and removed to a Dutch settlement in New- York, where, in 
16^. nh^ and her family, consisting of fifteen persons, were taken and killed 
Wv i)m Indiaas. 
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these two tribes there existed the greatest enmity. The 
Pequots proposed that al] animosities should now be 
laid aside, and their forces united against the whites. 
But the Narragansets, instead of agreeing to this pro- 
posal, made a treaty of friendship with the English, 
and heartily joined with them in a war against the Pe- 
quot tribe. 

14. In 1637, the colonies of Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, and Connecticut, sensible of their danger, combi- 
ned their forces for the utter extermination of these sav- 
age enemies. Captain Mason, with about ninety whites 
and three hundred friendly Indians, was sent out against 
them. He attacked one of their largest villages, and 
after a severe contest, took their fort, set fire to their 
wiofwams, surrounded the town, and shot many of the 
Indians in their attempts to escape. Of the Indian? 
about five hundred were killed, but only two of the 
English. 

15. Soon after, a decisive battle was fought in a 
swamp near New-Haven, where the whole tribe had 
assembled. The swamp was surrounded by the whites, 
who, after a hot battle, gained a complete victory. 
Many of the Pequots were killed, many were taken pris- 
oners, and the remainder of the tribe fled westward and 
joined the Mohawks. This battle terminated the war. 
The English were not again molested by the Indians for 
nearly forty years. 

16. It was now ten years since the first settlement of 
Salem. About 21,000 persons had already arrived in 

14. What did the colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Con- 
necticut do in 1637 7 

16. What was the result of the war? 

16. How many persons arrived in the Massachusetts colony dorm^ 
the first ten years of its settlement 1 What cause put a stop to emi- 
gration 1 

* Jo)in Mason was born in England about 1600. He was bred to arms, and 
was a brave soldier and skilful cnmmmander. He was one of the first set* 
tiers at Windsor, Connecticut, in 1633. He was particularly distinffnishcd in 
the Pequot war. and passed throu|rh many perilous adreniures. Masoo held 
the same reputation for military talents in Connecticut that Miles Standith 
did in the Plymouth colony. Both rendered the most importaat serf Ice 10 
their country Mason died in Norwich, Coim. 16712. 
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Msussachusetts. But a change had taken place in Eng- 
land. The arm of persecution was broken. The pu- 
ritans had gained the ascendancy, and many, leaving the 
colonies, returned to England. Notwithstanding this 
check to the spirit of emigration, the colonies continu- 
ed to increase with amazing rapidity in wealth and im- 
portance. 

17. In 1638, Harvard University was founded at 
Cambridge, and the next year the first printing press in 
America was there established. The first things print- 
ed were the freeman's oath, an almanac, and a new 
version of the Psalms. The means of mental «uid moral 
improvement were already considered of the first impor- 
tance. 

18. In 1643, The colonies of Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New-Haven, joined in a confede- 
racy for mutual advice and protection. They were 
leagued under the title of " The United Colonies of New- 
England.^^ Commissioners met twice a year alternate- 
ly at Hartford, New-Haven, Plymouth, and Boston, to 
provide for the interests of the confederated colonies. 
They were thus united for more than forty years. Rhode 
Island desired to join the confederacy, but Plymouth 
would not give her consent. 

19. In 1641, the people of New-Hampshire placed 
themselves under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. And 
in 1652, the province of Maine also came under her pro- 
tection. This province was first granted to Sir Ferdi- 
nand Gorges, m 1634. He established a government 
over it, which in 1649 had lost its authority ; and as 
Massachusetts claimed the province, as being comprised 



17. When was Harvard College founded 1 When was the first 
printing done in America 7 What were the first things printed? How 
many years since ? How long after the settlemen t of Plymouth was 
Harvard College founded! Where is Cambridge? A, Three miles 
N. W. of Boston. 

18. What took place in 1643 ? How long united 1 

19. What took place in 1 641 ? In 1652 1 To whom was the proT* 
ince of Maine first granted % 

6 
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under her charter, the inhabitants submitted to her juris- 
diction. 

20. We have seen that persecution was the grand fault 
of that age. The puritans themselves had been driven 
from home, on account of their religious peculiarities ; 
yet we soon find them cruelly persecuting others who 
aifFered from them in matters of religion. About the 
year 1650, three Baptists came into Massachusetts from 
Rhode Island, and having assembled one sabbath mom- 
ing to worship, they were taken by the public officers 
and carried to the congregational church, and there 
kept till the close of service. Soon after this they 
were tried, and sentenced to pay a heavy fine or be pub- 
licly whipped. Mr. Holmes, one of the three, refusing 
to pay the fine, was punished according to the sentence. 
The friends of one paid his fine, and the other was re- 
leased. 

21. In 1656, a number of Cluakers arrived in Massa- 
chusetts. Their sentiments, not agreeing with those of 
the puritans, excited a spirit of persecution, and a law 
was passed banishing all Cluakersfrom the colony; and 
imposing the penalty of death upon any who should re- 
turn after banishment. Four persons who had been ban- 
ished, returned, and were condemned and executed. 
They died in triumph, rejoicing in the opportunity they 
had of evincing the sincerity of their faith. 

. 22. These cruel measures excited the pity of the peo- 
ple, led some to defend the cause of the duakers, and 
finallv to embrace their sentiments. The puritans at 
length discovered their error, and repealed their cruel 
laws. In that age of bigotry, the wisest of men had not 
discovered, that all hen have a right to worship 

GOD AS they please. 



20. What was the grand fault of that age? What took plaea 
about 16501 

21. What in 16567 What law was passed 1 How many wwa 
executed 7 Do you think the puritans acted wisely in persecuting 
those who diflered from them in their religious opinions? 

22. What eflect did these persecutions have on the people 1 
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23. Soon after Charles the Second was recalled from 
exile and placed upon the throne of England, Goffe and 
Whalley, two of the judges who had condemned Charles 
I. to be beheaded, arrived in Massachusetts. Their tal- 
ents and virtues secured to them the respect of all ; and 
their republican sentiments gave them favor with the 
lovers of liberty. Various attempts were made by King 
Charles to arrest these men, but in vain. They livea 
m seclusion, and died in peace at a good old age. Their 
monuments may now be seen in New-Haven. 

24. The government of England, now began to look 
with jealousy upon the growing spirit of republicanism 
in the colonies. In 1663, laws were passed which con- 
fined all the trade of commerce, between Europe and 
the colonies, to English vessels. Against these restric- 
tions, the colonists made frequent complaints, but with- 
out effect. In 1664, the king sent over four commis- 
sioners to examine into the state of the colonies. They 
exercised their authority in Plymouth and Rhode Isl- 
and ; but their decisions were little regarded. 

25. In Massachusetts, their authority was promptly 
rejected. In New-Hampshire, they attempted to excite 
the people against the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
But their counsel was not regarded. They made the 
same attempts in Maine. In Connecticut, the commis- 
sioners were received with respect and compliance. For 
these marks of her loyalty, she afterwards received the 
approbation of the British government. The laws re- 
stricting navigation, and the authority assumed by these 
commissioners from the king, may be considered as the 
commencement of those aggressions upon the rii^hts of 
the colonists, which led on to the revolution. 



23. What distinguished individuals arrived in New-England about 
ihis time ? What can you say of them 1 

24. How did the government of England begin to regard the colo- 
nies 1 What was done in 1663 1 In 1664 7 Where did these com- 
missioners exercise their authority 1 

25. What may these laws, ana the acts of the commissioners, be 
considered as ? 
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26. Fifty years had now passed since the whites first 
landed at Plymouth. About 120,000 Europeans peo- 
pled the shores. The natives at first regarded the English 
as their friends, and sold to them their extensive lands 
without fear or suspicion. But now, seeing their own 
number daily diminishing, and the whites daily increa- 
sing, they began to apprehend their own entire exter- 
mination. 

27. Their patriotism and love of life, now roused all 
these savage tribes to jDne mighty effort. They were 
ready to unite and strike the last fatal blow against the 

! whites. Philip,* the sachem of the Wampanoags, was 

eminently qualified to concert their plans, and combine 
their energies, for this great undertaking. Fired with 
hatred and revenge, he persuaded all the Indian tribes 
in New-England to unite in a war of extermination 

J against their white invaders. His confederacy could 

bring into the field about 4,000 warriors. 

28. The whites now began to perceive the designs of 
the Indians. Their hostility was daily manifested ; and 
in June 1675, they attacked the town of Swanzey, killed 
many of its inhabitants, and plundered and set fire to ' 
their houses. The troops of the colony soon appeared ; 
but the enemy had fled, setting fire to every building ; 
they passed, butchering the whites and fixing their 

; heads upon poles by the side of the road. The troops 

pursued, but could not overtake them. 

26. If the Indians could have foreseen what effect the settlement 
of the whites would have had on them and the couirtry, how do you 

[ suppose they would have received them at first 1 How did the In- 

r dians regard the English at first? Did they adopt the arts of civil- ; 

ized lifeT Why not 7 Have the Indians afways preferred their own 
savage customs and modes of living, to the comforts and blessings 
of civilized lifel What did they now begin to fear 7 

27. For what purpose did they now unite 1 Who was the leader 
of this grand confederacy 1 

28. When were the first acts of hostility committed? 

* Philip was the youngest son of Massasoit. He was a brave and artful . 
warrior. Foreseeing the loss of his territory, and extinction of his tribe, if 
Che English were permitted to increase without interruption, he lighted up 
the flame of war in various parts of the country. He was killed in 1676. Mr. 
Klliot once preached before him, when lio took hold of a button of the good 
iiuui's coat, and said (otiim, "I do not value the gospel any more than that." 
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29. ^he whole country was now roused to arms. 
Philip, perceiving the augmented forces of the enemy, 
left his post at Mount Hope, and stationed his troops at. 
Pocasset, now called Tiverton. Here the English at- 
tacked him ; but were defeated with the loss of sixteen 
men. The Nar ragansets being now leagued with Philip, ." 
the English marched directly into their country, and 
forced them into a treaty of perpetual peace. This trea- 
ty, however, was violated as soon as the whites retired. 

30. The colonists now labored under every possible 
disadvantage. Their settlements were surrounded with 
thick forests. Indians were living promiscuously among 
them, professing to be friendly, but proving to be ene- 
mies. They were exposed, at every turn, to the shot of 
their foes. The Indians could rush forth from the 
woods, plunder and destroy a village, butchering the in- 
habitants, young and old, and escape to their ambush, 
before any force could be collected to oppose them. 

31. Watching all the movements of the whites, these 
savages could fall upon them, in the most fiivorable cir- 
cumstances. The war was so general, that the colonists 
could not unite their forces at any one point, without 
exposing their towi^s, their wives, and their children, to 
immediaft destruction. 

32. The commissioners now perceiving that the In- 
dians had conspired to exterminate the whites, declared 
the war to be just and necessary ; and ordered that 2,000 
men should be raised to oppose the enemy. The Nar- 
ragansets being the nearest and most dangerous tribe, 
the colonists, under the command of Mr. Winslow, gov- 
ernor of Plymouth, marched into their country, and pur- 
sued them through a deep snow, to their stronghold in 
the midst of a thick swamp. 

29. Where was the first battle fought in this war? What did tha 
English do to the Narragansetsl 

30, 31. Were the whites well situated for a war with the Indiana? 
Why not ? 

32, 33. How large a force did the English T^ael Und«r whoM 
command were the colonists placed 7 Describe their attack upon 
the Narragansets. 

6* 
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33. Their fortress was built on an island, and sur- 
rounded by a thick brush-fence a rod wide. It had but 
one narrow entrance, and that well defended. The 
whites determined to force this passage. The Indians 
fought bravely ; but after a bloody contest, the whites 
entered, set fire to the fort, consuminff about 600 wig- 
wams, their old men, women, and children. About 230 
of the colonists were killed or wounded ; while the loss 
of the Indians was at least 1,000 slain. 

34. During the winter, the Indians destroyed many 
towns, and massacred great numbers of the defenceless 
whites. In the spring, the people of Connecticut suc- 
cessfully invaded the country of the Narragansets, took 
their chief sachem, and delivered, him up to the Mohe- 
gans ; who, being friendly to the whites, put him to 
death. 

35. Philip had now collected a band of his scattered 
forces and returned to his old station at Mount Hope. 
About the first of August, Captain Church* attacked 
him, took his wife and children prisoners, and killed 
about 130 of his men. On this occasion, Philip wept 
bitterly for the loss of his family, and exhibited the noblest 
feelings of human nature. One of his own men propo- 
sed to him to submit to the whites. Philij^ instantly 
shot him dead on the spot. A brother of this Indian, 
enraged at Philip, deserted his ranks and joined the 
colonists. This man, in a battle shortly after, shot Phil- 
ip in revenge of his brother's death. Thus fell this 
noble Indian warrior. This event put an end to the 
war The Indians now fled, or sued for peace. 



34. What took place during the winter? What in the spring? 
36. How was Philip affected at the loss of his family 7 By whom 
was he killed 7 Why? 



" Benjamfn Church was born at Doxbary, Mass. in 1639. He was distin- 
guished byhis exploits in the Indian wars. He was a man of undaunted 
eoarage. nis name was a terror to the Indians. Though his life was often 
exposed to the greatest duigers, he always escaped with little or no injury. 
Be died iu 1718. 
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DEATH OF PHUJP. 

36. Peace indeed was the ardent desire of all. The 
colonists had suffered every sort of calamity. The aur- 
vivors were all in mourning for the dead. The brave sol- 
dier returned, to find his house burnt down and his fam- 
ily murdered. The loss of life and of property had 
greatly weakened the colonies. By the war they had 
also incurred a heavy debt. During all these calami- 
ties, they had never asked any assistance from the 
mother country. 

37. Soon after the close of this war, the heirs of Gor- 

Iges urged against Massachusetts their claims to the ter- 
ritory of the province of Maine. To satisfir these 
claims, Massachusetts paid the sum of 1250i. In 1680, 
New-Hampshire was separated from Massachusetts, and 
I tecame a distinct colony, 

38. The government of England, dissatisfied with 
the state of ^airs in the coloaies, sent over Edward 
Randolph to secure the enforcement of the obnoxious 

36. Describe the slate of the coloniBta b1 ibe clote of Philip's vtr. 

3T. What did the heira of Gorgae do 1 When did New-Himpihin 
baapnie a disdnct colon; 1 
' M. Fur what purpose w»8 Edward lUndolph lent am lo tba 

f caloiuaB } What were ihe eobnial Bovemmenta requaitad to do 1 
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laws relating to commerce. He brought a message 
from the king, desiring the colonia] governments to send 
agents to England, authorized to act with full power in 
behalf of the colonies. 

39. The people of Massachusetts suspected that the 
design of this movement was to get away their charter 
and bring the government of the colony under the im- 
mediate control of the king. The agents, therefore 
who were appointed, were instructed, on no considera- 
tion to deliver up the charter. 

40. In 1684, the government of England declared 
the charter of Massachusetts to be no longer valid ; and 
in 1686, Sir Edmund Andross was appointed governor 
of that colony. This was highly displeasing to the 
people of Massachusetts. They felt that a tyrant was 
now placed over them. The governor immediately 
imposed restraints upon the press, and broke in upon 
the religious and domestic regulations of the people. 
The titles of land, given under the old charter, were 
declared void, and exorbitant prices were demanded for 
securing new ones. 

41. These proceedings of the government provoked 
the people to madness ; and they were ready to seize 
on the first favorable opportunity for redress. In 1689, 
news came from England that William, Prince of Or- 
ange, had landed ab Torbay, and was contending for the 
crown. The people of Massachusetts, inspired with 
hope of deliverance, at once flew to arms, arrested and 
imprisoned their oppressors, and restored their former 
magistrates. The next arrival from England, brought 
word, that the Prince of Orange had gained possession 
of the throne, under the title of William III. This in* 
telligence was received with great joy throughout New- 
England. 

39. How did the people regard this movement? How did they 
instruct their agents 7 

40. What took place in 1584? In 1686? How did this affect tht 
people ? What did Andross do 7 

41. What eiTect had these proceedinss 1 What news arrived in 
16891 What did the people do 7 
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42.{ In 1692, William granted to Massachusetts a 
new cnarter, which extended her jurisdiction over the 
provinces of Plymouth, Maine, and Nova Scotia.! By 
this charter, the king reserved to himself the right of 
appointing the governor of the colony. On the 1 4th of 
May, Sir William Phips, the first royal governor, ar- 
rived at Boston with the new charter ; Which in many 
respects was not so acceptable to the people as the old 
one. By an express provision, the new charter granted 
entire liberty of conscience to all, excepting Roman 
Catholics. 

43. About this time the colonies were greatly har- 
assed by the French of Canada, combined with the 
northern and eastern Indians. A fleet was fitted out 
IS I under the command of Sir William Phips, to proceed 
iy against Quebec ; and land forces were raised to march 
m directly to Montreal. These movements were unsuc- 
e. cessful ; and, instead of relieving the colonists, increased 
re their burden of debt. 

fT 44. In the midst of these calamities, New-England 
•, was thro^vn into panic and distress by the strange delu- 
id ^ sions of witchcraft. A few years before, in England, 
le ' persons called witches, were tried, condemned, and put 
9, * to death in great numbers. Many highly respectable 
)r- ' men had declared their belief that some persons were 
he [ actually possessed with evil spirits. * The people of 
ith ■ New-England, therefore, were prepared to receive, 
nd with the utmost credulity, the absurdities of this imagi- 
ler . nary witchcraft. 

rht » 45. The evil commenced in Salem. Two little girls 
in the family of Mr. Paris, the minister of tiiat place, 



on 
in- 



I 



42. What did Massachusetts receive from the king in 16921 Who 
'^^' was the first governor under the new charter 1 

43. What expedition was undertaken about this time? Its result 1 

' How did Massachusetts pay off her troops on their return 1 A. By 

hey I bills of credit, or paper money. This was the beginning of the paper 

I money system. 
thi . 44. What strange delusion seized upon the minds of the people 

■ about this time? 'Where had it prevailed before 1 
1 ia 45. Where did it commence in this country? How were the watk 

I ferers afiected 1 
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were taken sick and strangely afiected. The physi- 
cians could not account for their complaints, and de- 
clared them bewitched. The children ascribed their 
sufferings to an old Indian woman, who lived in the 
family. Their condition was soon reported through 
the town, and many came to see them. Everybody's 
sympathy was excited. The old woman, being accused 
and terrified, partly acknowledged that she was guilty. 
4j5. So great was the excitement, that others soon im- 
agined themselves affected in the same way ; and all 
the magistrates being alarmed at the progress of the 
evil, a special court was established to try those who 
were accused. The sufferers declared that the witches 
came into their rooms through the cracks of the doors 
and windows, or through the keyhole, and tormented 
them, by pinching, scratching, pricking as with forks, 
shaking, beating them, &c. many of the accused were 
tried, condemned, and hung. 

47. The infatuation had now extended to all classes 
in society. Twenty had been put to death, and more 
than a hundred were in prison, awaiting their trial. 
At length the magistrates, finding that their own fami- 
lies were exposed to the same accusations, began to sus- 
pect that it was all a delusion. Those in prison were 
released. The witches soon fled. 

48. Thus ended the Salem witchcraft. It is aston- 
ishing to us that our forefathers, with all their learning, 
should have been thus deluded. But we should remem- 
ber, that this was an age of superstition; that many 
good men really believed in the existence of witches. 
The same delusion had prevailed extensively in Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe. 

49. The English settlements were still harassed by 
the French and Indians. Peace followed for a few 

46. What did the magistrates dol 

47. How many were put to death? How many imprisoned 1 
How did the delusion ena 7 

48. What is it now called 1 How can you account for this delu- 
fiop 1 Oo you believe in witchcraft 1 

49. What happened ia 1701 1 
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years. But war breaking out anew between England 
and France, hostilities at once commenced between 
their colonies. In February, 1704, the town of Deer- 
field, Mass. was attacked in the night, by the Indians 
and French. The town was set on fire, and the inhabit 
tants killed or carried prisoners to Canada. More than 
twenty, unable to bear the fatigue of the journey, were 
killed by the way ; among whom was Mrs. Williams, 
the wife of the minister of Deerfield. For ten years 
the people of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire en- 
dured all the cruelties of an Indian war. 

50. In 1711, a large fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Walker, left England for the purpose of sub- 
duing Canada. Having entered the river St. Lawrence, 
and disregarding the advice of the American pilots, he 
was driven upon the rocks and many of his ships dashed 
to pieces. The cries of the drowning were heard, 
through the darkness of midnight, but no relief could 
be afforded. Before morning, more than 1,000 of their 
number had perished. This dreadful calamity defeated 
the object of the expedition. The remainder of the 
fleet returned to England. The Indians continued 
their cruel depredations upon the colonies till 1713, 
when peace was concluded between England and 
France. 

51. In 1716, Samuel Shutewas appointed governor 
of the colony. During his administration, much con- 
tention prevailed between him and the house of repre- 
sentatives, respecting the governor's salary. The house 
contended for the right of rewardinsf him according to 
his services, while the king had ordered the governor 
to establish a permanent salary. This contest continued 
for many years, and was finally settled by a vote of the 
house of representatives, to grant a definite sum for the 
pay of the governor. 

BO. What in 17in What In 1713'J 

6l. What took place in 17161 What tinder hisadministratioal 
In whose posaession was Canada at that time 1 In what dlreetiott 
from %u m that ooontry 1 la whose posssssioa is it at this time) 
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6Ji. In 1744, war was again declared between Sng^* 
land and France. During the time of peace, the French 
had strongly fortified the port of Louisburgh on Cape 
Breton. This port gave French privateers every ad- 
Tantage for ruining the important fisheries on that 
coast, and for breaking up the trade of the colonies. A 
plan was conceived by one of the colonists for taking* 
this port, and communicated to the governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Having imposed an oath of secrecy upon the 
members of the general court, the governor made known 
the plan to them. At first the enterprise was consid- 
ered as altogether hazardous and impracticable; but 
when made known to the people, all hands and hearts 
were ready for the undertaking. 

53. An army of more than 4,000 men, under the com- 
mand of William Pepperell, was soon landed on the 
island ; while a fleet under Commodore Warren, blocka- 
ded the harbor. A detachment marched round to the 
northeast part of the harbor, in the night, and set fire to 
the buildings containing naval stores, tar, pitch, wine, 
brandy, &c. The flames and smoke pouring into the 
grand battery, so terrified the French, that they spiked 
up their guns, and fled to the city. 

54. The next morning the New-England troops took 
possession of the battery. They spent fourteen nights 
up to their knees in mud and water, drawing their can- 
non through a marsh, from the landing to the camp. 
They now turned their cannon with great effect upon 
the city. The fleet in the harbor captured a French 
64 gun ship, laden with stores, and Ryb hundred and 
sixty men for the relief of the garrison. This threw the 
besieged into great distress, and with other adverse 



52. When was war again declared between England and France 1 
What la a privateer 1 A. It is a ship or vessel owned and fitted out 
by a private man, or individuals, ana commissioned by government^ 
to seize the ships of an enemy in war. 

53. What expedition was fitted out about this time? Who coin» 
jnanded the army? 

U. What was the nsolt of this ezpaditioni 
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events, led the French, on the 16th of June, to surrender 
the city. 

55. This expedition displayed the spirit of New-Eng- 
land, and excited the jealousy of Great Britain. The 
next summer a large French fleet of forty ships appear- 
ed on the coast, which spread great alarm through the 
colonies. But the French, after many serious disasters, 
which destroyed nearly half their fleet, returned to 
France. In 1 748, peace was concluded, and Cape Bre- 
ton was restored to the French. Nothing more of spe- 
cial importance occurred in Massachusetts till the next 
French war. 



NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

1. The first permanent settlement in New-Hampshire, 
Was made hy the English, in 1623. John Mason and 
Ferdinand Gorges obtained from the New-England 
eompany a grant of this territory, and sent over a few 
pioneers, who made new settlements on the west side of 
the Piscataqua river : one, near the mouth, called Little 
Harbor; the other, further up the river, at Cocheco, 
now called Dover. 

2. Portsmouth was settled in 1631 ; and in 1638, a 
Hettlem^it was made at Exeter, by the Rev. John 
Wheelwright, who had before purchased the land of 
the Indians. The^rst settlers of this State were mostly ' 
occupied in fishing and trade. 



65. When was peace concluded 1 

1. When was the first pennanent English settlement made in 
BTew-Hampshire? Who ohtained a grant of this territory 7 How 
long once Dover was settled 7 

2. When was Portsmouth settled? How wtn the first settled 
mostly ocoapied 7 - 

7 
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SETTLEMENT OF PORTSMOITrH. 

3. Soon after the setilemenl of Exeter, the inhabitants 
of that town organized a government for themselTes, 
For seTeral years, the government of each town was 
distinct and independent. But finding that they were 
very much exposed to the ravages of the Indians, they 
placed themselves, in 1641, under the protection of Mas* 
sachusetts. Dtirini^ the wars with Philip, these feebla 
tettlements sufTered extremely from the barbarous as- 
saults of the enemy. 

4. In 1679, New- Hampshire was separated from Mas- 
sachusetts, and made a distinct province. Its govern- 
ment consisted of a president and rouncil, appointed by 
the king, and a house of representatives, chosen by the 
people. The assembly held its first session at Ports- 
mouth, in 1680, when a law was passed, declaring, that 
"no act, imposition, law, or ordinance, should be im- 
posed upon the inhabitants, but such as should be mads 
by the assembly, and approved by the president and 
council." 



lionof what eoloDV did^^plu«lheniMlT»iQ 16411 
4. TFhsn wis mw-HtiipcbiTataikdf & di^tiQCt protinetl 
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5. Al)ont this time a contest commenced, whicli con* 
tinned with more or less severity for many years. Rob- 
ert Mason, the grand-son of John Mason, arrived at Ports- 
mouth, and laid claim to a large part of the territory, — 
declared all titles of land not given by him to be invalid. 
His claims were rejected, and returning to England, he 
induced the king to commission Edward Cranfield as 
the commander-in-chief of New-Hampshire. On Cran- 
field's arrival, he also met with violent opposition in 
urging the claims of Mason. By a course of injustice 
and oppression, he rendered himself contemptible in the 
eyes of the people, and was obliged to leave the coun- 
try. Mr. Walaron, a principal man in the colony, and 
the owner of much land, was very active in opposing 
the claims of Mason and Cranfield. 

6. In 1689, the people sent a petition to the king, 
pzapng that they might again be annexed to Massa- 
chusetts. The petition was refused, and the petitioners 
were obliged to submit to a separate government. Sam- 
uel Allen, who had purchased Mason's claim, was made 
governor of the colony. He at once renewed the old 
contests respecting lands. Suits were laid against some 
of the principal landholders, but the court usually gave 
a decision in their favor. 

7. Major Waldron and others, of Dover, by repeated 
acts of injustice, roused the indignation of thie Indians, 
who concerted the following plan for destroying the 
town. In consequence of the dangers to which they were 
exposed, the inhabitants had fortified several houses to 
which they repaired every night to sleep. The Indians 
sent several women, who were considered friendly to the 
whites, to seek lodging with them. They were instruct- 
ed to throw open the doors of these houses in the night, 
and give a signal to the Indians, who were to be con-v 
cealed in the immediate vicinity. 

5. What claims were made by Mason 1 What did he do 1 How 
were his claims regarded 7 

6. What took place in 16891 

7. Who roused the indignation of the Indians t What plan aid 
they eonearc to destroy tha town 1 
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8. The plan was successful. At midnight the sig*- 
&al was given, and the savages rushed into the houses. 
Their vengeance was first directed towards Waldron, 
who, after bravely defending himself, was overpowered 
and treated with the greatest barbarity. He was thrown 
upon a table, and each of the savages in turn gashing 
his breast with their knives, exclaimed, " Thus I cross 
out my account." At length they put an end to his 
Bufferings, by rolling him from the table upon the point 
ofhis own sword. 

9. Others shared a similar fate. In this surprisal, 
twenty-three persons were killed, and twenty-nine taken 
prisoners. Many houses were plundered and burned. 
Other towns were attacked, hundreds were killed, and 
many carried captive to Canada, and sold to the French. 
These cruel depredations continued till 1697, when 
peace was again restored. In 1703, the colonies were 
again involved in a long and bloody war. In 1719, 
Londonderry was settled by emigrants from Ireland. 
They brought over the foot-spinning-wheel, and culti* 
vated potatoes, and were noted for their industry. 

10. In 1722, war broke out again with the French 
and Indians. During this war, Captain John Love** 
well* distinguished himself in fighting the Indians. In 
one of his expeditions he surprised a company of ten 
Indians who were asleep around a fire. The Indians, 
jumping up, one after another, were shot on the spot, 
except one, who, attempting to escape, was seized by 
LovewelFs dog, and shared the same fate with the others.' 
In another expedition, Lovewell and most of his men 
■■' — ■ ■■ ■ - ■ ' ■■ * 

8. Describe their treatment of Major Waldron. 

9. How many were killed and taken prisoners 1 How lonff did 
these depredations continue 7 When was Londonderry settled 1 By 
whom 7 

10. Who distinguished himself in the war of 17221 

> I I .1 ■ .1 II 1 ■■■ .■■■ 

* John Lovewell, or Lovell, was distinguished in the Indian wars, for Us 
bold and daring exploits He was killed at a place called Lovell's pond, ia 
1736. He was here met by a party of Indians ander Pauj^us. At the first fira 
be and eight of his men were killed. Daring the contest Cliamberlain klUe^^ 
Paugos. (See £as7 Reader, page 120.> ^ 
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were killed by the Indians, under the Qommand of the 
famous Paugus, 

1 1. In 1746, the owners of Mason's title urged again 
their old claim, but meeting with no success, they soon 
yielded, and settled this unhappy contest by an honor- 
able appropriation of their lands. In their grants they 
provided for the liberal support of the ministers of the 
gospel, for building churches, promoting education, and 
internal improvements. The people of New-Hamp- 
shire now enjoyed a good degree of prosperity and 
repose, which was not interrupted till the openmg of 
the French war. 



NEW-JERSEY. 

1. New-Jersey was first settled by the Danes, at Ber- 
gen, 1624. Shortly after, a few Dutch families settled 
on the western shore of New- York bay. In 1627, a 
company of Swedes, under the patronage of Gustavus 
Adolphus, their king, came over and planted a colony 
on the banks of the Delaware. Three years after, the 
English began a settlement at Elsingburgh, on the east- 
em side of that river. This settlement was soon broken 
up by the Swedes, who erected a fort on the same spot 
to guard the rivfer. 

2. The Swedes continued to multiply their settle* 
ments until 1655, when they were conquered by the 
Dutch. It has been staled in the history of New- York, 
that the Dutch claimed all the territory between the 
Connecticut and the Delaware. The same territory was 
also claimed by the king of England, who, in 1664, 
sent over a fleet which completely subdaed the Dutclu 

11. What took pitce in 1746 1 

1. When and by whom was New- Jersey firs settled 1 When 
did the Putch commence a settlement 1 The SD^lde8'2 Tho Enf* 
lifthl Who hrolM up the English aettlem«nt1 

?• 
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3. The same year the Duke of York, to whom th» 
king had granted this territory, conveyed all the lands 
between the Delaware and Hudson to Lord Berkley and 
Sir George Carteret. These possessions were called 
New-Jersey, in honor of Sir George Carteret, who had 
been governor of the island of Jersey- They appointed 
Philip Carteret governor. He arrived at Elizabeth- 
town, in 1665, and established a government over the 
colony, just and liberal in its principles. 

4. For several years the colony was in a very flour- 
ishing state. But at length those settlers who liad pur- 
chased their land of the Indians, before the English 
took possession, refused to pay rent for it to the govern- 
ment. In 1 672, the discontented party rose in rebellion. 
Their complaints were made known to the proprietors 
in England. Some concessions were made, and some 
privileges granted, which satisfied the people. 

5. About this time Lord Berkley granted all his 
claims in the colony to Edward Billinge. In 1676, the 
territory was divided into East- Jersey and West-Jersey. 
The latter was assigned to Billinge, — ^the former to Sir 
George Carteret. Three years before this division was 
made, the Dutch again took possession of this territory, 
but retained it only a few months. In consequence of 
this conquest by the Dutch, Sir Edmund Andross de- 
clared that Berkley and Carteret had lost all claim to 
the territory. In 1678, he therefore extended his ty 
rannical sway over New-Jersey. 

6. He imposed taxes upon the people, seized and im- 

2. When were the Swedes conquered? When were the Dutch 1 

3. What ^ant did the Duke of York make in 1664 1 Why wert 
the possessions called New- Jersey 1 Who wais appointed governor 1 

4. What happened in 16727 Whyl 

5. What grant did Lord Berkley make 1 What division of the ter> 
titory was made in 1676 ? To whom were these divisions assigned 1 

5n conseouence of the Dutch conquest, what did Sir Edmund An- 
ross do 7 How do you Uke Sir Edmund Andross's character t 
Should you Uke to have a governor like him in this state? 

6. In consequence of the treatment they received from Androsfl^ 
what did the people do? To whose management was West-Jfiaraey 
committad? What was dona in 1682? 
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prisoned all those who would not submit to his author* 
ity. The colonies complained to the duke, and the case 
was at length referred to commissioners, and decided in 
favor of the people. Billinge had committed the man* 
agement of affairs in West- Jersey to a board of trustees, 
one of whom was William Penn. To Penn and his 
associates, the territory of East Jersey was also granted, 
in 1608. 

7. Penn and his Ctuaker brethren, now appointed 
Robert Barclay* governor of East-Jersey for Ufe ; but 
peace and tranquillity were not yet secured. There 
nad been so many owners of the land, and so many 
changes in the government, that no one could tell with 
certamty whether he had a good title to his land or not. 
Great disorder prevailed. This state of confusion con* 
tinned till 1702, when the right of government was sur- 
rendered to the queen of England. 

8. The two divisions were now re-united, under the 
old name of New-Jersey. Lord Cornbury was ap- 

Sointed governor. The same governor exercised juris* 
iction over the provinces of New- Jersey and New- 
York. In 1738, the king, in answer to a petition of 
the people of New- Jersey, appointed a separate govern- 
or over that colony. The office was first conferred 
upon Lewis Morris, under whose administration the 
people enjoyed peace and prosperity. The population 

7. Who was appointed governor of East- Jersey 1 

8. Under what name were East and West-Jersey asain united in 
1702 1 Who was appointed governor 1 When had New-Jersey a 
separate governor appointed? Who was appointed to this office? 
When was Niissau Hall college founded 1 How many years since 
New- Jersey was settled? 

* Robert Barclar, an eminent writer of the society of (laakers, was bom 
In Scotland, in 1648, of an ancient and honorable family. Uniting all the ad> 
vantages of a learned education, to great natural abilities, he early distia- 
goisbed himself by his talents and zeu in defending the doctrines of the sect 
to which he belonged. He published many works, the most noted of which 
was his " Apology for the Clua^ers." This work was published in Latin, In 
1876, and was quk^kly translated inte the English, Dutch, French. German, aiul 
Spanish languages. He was much persecuted, and several times imprisonMl 
in consequence c f his religious sentiments. He spent the close or his llfe^ 
ii the bosom of c hu^ iiUnUy} in quiet and peace* He died in 1690^ fai ill* 
lid year of his agsk 
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was then 40,000. This year the college named NoBsam 
Hall was founded at Princeton. The settlers of New- 
Jersey purchased their lands of the Indians, and by their 
mildness and hospitality, secured their Mendship. 



DELAWARE. 

1. In 1627, a company of Swedes and Finns arrived 
in Delaware bay, ana landed at Cape Henlopen. They 
were so much pleased with the richness and beauty of 
the country, that they called it Paradise Point They 
purchased a large tract of land of the Indians, and call- 
ed it New-Sweden. Their first settlement was near 
Wilmington. 

2. Afterwards a settlement was made at Tinicum, 
and became their seat of government. John Printz 
was their first governor. They erected a number of 
forts along the river to protect their settlements from 
the Dutch, who were now settling on the eastern side. 
In 1641, the Dutch crossed the river, and built a fort 
at New-Castle. The Swedes claimed the territory, and 
remonstrated against these proceedings. 

3. Risingh, the second Swedish governor, with a band 
of thirty men, visited the fort under pretence of friend* 
ship. Being admitted, and kindly treated by the Dutch, 
he seized this opportunity to take possession of the fort. 
This act of treachery exasperated the Dutch governor 
at New- York, and he came with a fleet of seven ships 
and took possession of all the Swedish settlements. 
Many of the Swedes were seized and transported to Hol- 
land ; the remainder submitted to the Dutch. 

1. When and by^^hom was Delaware first settled 1 How long 
nnce 1 What did they call the country 1 Where was the first set* 
tlement made 1 

2. Wha« town became their seat of ffovernmentl Who was their 
first ffOTcmor 1 What did the Dutch do in 1641 7 

3. How did the Swedes get possession of the fort 1 What did thi 
Dutch do in consffjoeacsl 
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4. In 1664, the English conquered the Dutch, and 
took possession of all their dominions. The settlement 
on the Delaware continued under the English govern- 
or of New- York, until 1682. At this time, William 
Penn obtained a grant of the several tracts of land which 
now constitute the State of Delaware. They were call- 
ed the " territories," and for many years were under the 
government of Pennsylvania. 

5. The territories were divided into three counties. 
Each county sent six delegates to the general assembly 
of Pennsylvania. In consequence of the fertility of the 
soil, and the liberal policy of the government, Delaware 
increased rapidly in population, and at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, was in a prosperous condition. 



CONNECTICUT. 



1. The territory now constituting the State of Con- 
necticut, was granted by the Plymouth company, in 
England, to Lords Say, Seal, Brook, and others, in 
1631. About this time, Mr. Winslo w, governor of Ply- 
mouth, visited the country along the Connecticut river, 
and finding the Indians friendly, and desirous of trading 
with the whites, he selected a spot for a trading house. 
The Dutch at New-Yoirk, anticipating the designs of 
Winslow, sent a company to erect a fort at Hartford, to 
prevent the English from forming a settlement in that 
region. 

2. In 1633, Winslow, having prepared the frame of 

4. What happened in 1664 7 In 1682 1 How many years ainoe 
the Swedes first landed in Delaware? Where did the Swedes come 
from? Where the Finns ? 

6. Into how many counties was the territory divided 1 How it 
Delaware bounded 1 What is its capital ? 

1. When and to whom was the territory of Connecticut granted 1 
Who visited the country soon after this 1 What did he do7 What 
did the Dutch do in consequence 7 

2. What took place in 16337 Would you have done is Capt 
Holmes did 7 Where was the first house erected in Connecticut 1 
When? 
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K building, fitted out a par^ fiom Plymouth, tmder tha 
direction of Capt Wm. Holmes. He sailed up tbs 
rivei, and as he was passing the fort, the Dutch hailed 
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him, and ordered him to stop, and threatened to fiie la 
case he did not. But Holmes paid no regard to their 
orders, passed by without injury, ascend^ the river, 
landed, and set up the building within the present lim- 
its of the town of Windsor. 

3. In 1635, a number of families from Massachu- 
setts began settlements at Wethers£eld and Windsor. 
The next winter, some of them being destitute of pTo- 
visions, and in danger of starvation, returned through 
the cold and snow to their friends in Massachusetts. In 
October of the same year, John Winthrop arrived from 
England, with orders from the company who now 
owned the territory, to build a fort at the mouth of the 
river. 

4. In the summer of 1 635, the Rev. Mr. Hooker, and 
about one hundred persons belonging to his congiega- 
lion, left Massachusetts, and laid the foundation of HarU 
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ford. In their longf journey through the wilderness^ 
they had no guide but their compass, no cdver but the 
heavens, and their principal food was the milk of the 
cows, which they drove before them. The Indians in 
Connecticut were very numerous. Thirty years after 
its settlement there were about twenty Indians to one 
white man. The first settlers sufiered every sort oi 
barbarity from these cruel savages. 

5. In 1637, the troops from this colony distinguished 
themselves for bravery and fortitude, in the war against 
the Pequots, some account of which has already been 
given in the history of Massachusetts. During this 
war, the Rev. John Davenport, Mr. Eaton, and other 
gentlemen of wealth and respectability from England, 
arrived at Boston. In 1638, they founded the colony 
of New-Haven at Cluinnipiac, the Indian name of that 
region. 

6. The first Sabbath after their arrival, Mr. Daven-* 

Sort preached to the colony under a large oak tree. A 
ay of fasting and prayer was appointed, and at the close 
of it, they all bound themselves by a solemn covenant, 
'* to be governed in all things, both civil and religious, 
by the rules and principles of the Bible." 

7. In 1639, the people of this colony met in a large 
^y 'barn, and adopted a constitution. It provided that none 

but members of some church should be permitted to 
vote, or take any part in government ; that all voters 
should meet once a year to choose the ofiGlcers of the 
colony ; and that the word of God should be their only 
rule, as well in civil as in religious affairs. The same 
year the people of Wethersfield and Windsor assembled 
at Hartford, and adopted a constitution for the colony 

5. When and by whom was the colony of New-Haven founded 1 
The Connecticut colony embraced the towns on the Connecticut 
river. The New-Haven colony embraced the towns bordoing on 
Lon^ IslaDd sound. They remained separate and distinct colonial 
tiUlBes. 

6. Where was the first religious meetmg held in New-Havaal 
How did they agree to be governed t 

7. Whan tmd where did they adopt t eonttitationt 
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of Connecticut ; which, in many respects, was similar 
to that of New-Haven. 

8. About this time, Greorge Fenwick and others be- 
ifan a settlement at the mouth of the river, which, in 
honor of Lords Say, Seal, and Brook, was called Say* 
brook. For many years they enacted their own laws, 
and made their own regulations; but in 1664 this town 
became a part of the Connecticut colony. 

9. The Dutch, claiming the territory of Connecti- 
cut, continued their hostilities, and excited the Indians 
against the colonies. In 1650, a treaty of peace waai 
made with the English, by which the Dutch gave up 
their claim to the territory. But soon after, the Dutch 
governor was detected in forming a conspiracy with the 
savages, for the entire extermination of the English. 

10. At this time the colonies of New-England were 
all, except Rhode Island, united in_ a confederacy for 
their mutual protection. New-Haven and Connecticut, 
alarmed at their danger, laid before the commissioners 
of the united colonies, the designs of the Dutch. At 
first agents were sent to the Dutch governor ; but ob- 
taining from him no satis&ctory explanation of his con- 
duct, the commissioners thought it necessary to appeal 
to arms. 

11. At this critical moment, the court of Massachu- 
setts resolved, " that no decision of the commissioners 
should bind the colony to engage in war." This was 
a gross violation of the articles of the confederacy. 
Connecticut and New-Haven, not being able to defend 
themselves against their enemies, without the aid of 
Massachusetts, implored the assistance of Cromwell, 
who was then at the head of affairs in England. He^ 
immediately sent a fleet against the Dutch ; but soon 
after its arrival in New-England, the news of peace b^ 

8. When was Saybrook settled 1 

9. What took place in 1650? Did the Dutch continue friendly 1 

10. What did the colonies of New-Haven and Connecticut do 7 
IX* What was the conduct of Massachusetts? From whom w^ 

assistance implored 1 What did Cromwtll do ? What eTtnt rut- 
dared aamtanoe iiiuwcesnryl ^ 
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tween Holland and England reached the colonies, which 
put an end to all hostilities. 

12. On the restoration of Charles II., John Winthrop, 
goremor of Connecticut, was sent to England to obtain 
from the king a royal charter for that colony. He 
presented to Charles a ring of great value, which his 
father Charles I. had given to Winthrop's grand&ther. 
Pleased with the gift, the king granted a charter very 
liberal in its privileges, and which confirmed all the 
provisions of their constitution. The charter included 
New-Haven ; but that colony, not willing to give up its 
entire independence, did not submit to the regulations of 
the charter until 1665, when the two colonies were 
united. 

13. In 1686, King James II., dissatisfied with the 
spirit of liberty which prevailed in the colonies, ordered 
the people of Connecticut to surrender their charter. 
Sir Edmund Andross, his agent, and at that time gov- 
ernor of New-England, finding the people of that colo- 
ny unwilling to submit to the king's order, marched 
with a band of troops to Hartford. 

14. The legislature was now in session. Sir Ed- 
mund entered the court-house and demanded the charter. 
The matter was debated until evening, when the charter 
was brought forth and laid on the table. The excite- 
ment was great, and the house was crowded. In the 
heat of the discussion, the candles were all suddenly ex- 
tinguished. When they were relighted, the charter was 
gone. Amid the darkness and confusion, a Captain 
Wadsworth had seized it, and, escaping from the house, 
had concealed it in the hollow of an oak tree. 



12. Who was sent to obtain a charter for Connecticut? State the 
result. When were the colonies of Connecticut and New-Haven 
united? 

13. What took place in 1686 ? What did Sir Edmund Andross do 1 

14. State what took plaoa at Hartford. What has this tree been 
called since that event? A. The charter oak. It is still standing in 
tha ioutham part of the dty of Hartford. 

8 
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CHARTBB OAK AT HARTTORD. 

15. Andross DOW took upon himself the absolute cod- 
Irol of the colony. Soon after this, King James was 
driven from the ihroae, and Connecticut, under the favor 
of King; William, who succeeded him, enjoyed her 
former privileges. But in 1092, the king' appointed 
Colonel Fletcher governor of New- York, and commia- 
sioiied him to take command of the miHtia of Connec- 
ticut. By the charter, this power was conferred upon 
her own governor ; and he was determined to maintain 
it, and was supported in this determination by the peo- 
ple of the colony. 

16. The next year, Fletcher repaired to Hartford; 
but M-aa promptly informed that the militia would not ba 
placed under his command. He then ordered out the 
troops of that city. This being done, he appeared in 
front of the line, and commanded one of bis officers to 
read to them his commission from the king. Wads- 

IS. Whal erenl occurred eooD after, favarshta t< 

Whit look pU - . . 

oommander-in 

18. Whend 

Did be obtain (he comnii 

dipt. Wadaworlh do ii(lit1 
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worth, the captain of the militia, immediately coii>- 
manded the drums to beat. Fletcher demanded silence, 
and ordered the officer to read on. " Drum, drum," 
cried Wadsworth. The order was obeyed, and nothing 
was heard but the roar of drums. ** Silence, silence," 
exclaimed Fletcher, and a pause succeeded. Wads- 
worth then turning to Colonel Fletcher, boldly addressed 
him, " If I am interrupted again, I will make the sun 
shine through you in a moment," and again ordered the 
drums to beat. Struck with this bold address, Fletcher 
no longer persisted. The case was aflerwards referred 
to the king, and decided in favor of Connecticut. 

17. In 1700, a number of clergymen desiring to in- 
crease the means of education, founded Yale College. 
It was first established at Saybrook ; but in 1716, it was 
removed to New-Haven. It derived its name from 
Elihu Yale, one of its most liberal patrons. In respect 
to numbers and reputation, it is now one of the first lit- 
erary institutions in the country. 

18. In 1708, the people of Connecticut established 
an ecclesiastical constitution. The ministers and dele- 
gates of the churches met at Saybrook, and framed the 
celebrated creed, called The Saybrook Platform. All 
churches which acknowledged this platform were es- 
tablished by law. Other churches, however, were per- 
mitted to regulate their own concerns as they chose. 

19. In the wars with the Indians, Connecticut suffer- 
ed much, though less than some of the other colonies. 
Her troops were ever ready to fly to the assistance of 
their brethren, and were distinguished for their bravery 
and success. After the death of Philip, she was seldom 
molested by the Indians, and for many years enjoyed 
uninterrupted prosperity. 

17. When was Yale College founded 7 Where was it first estab- 
lished 7 When and to what place was it removed 7 

IS. What was done in 17097 How many years since the first 
settlement was made in Connecticut 7 

19. What is said of the troops of Connecticut 7 
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MARYLAND. 

1. We have seen that the first settlement of Massa* 
chusetts and Rhode-Island was owing to religious per- 
secution. The same spirit prevailed against the Romaa 
Catholics, which led to the settlement of Maryland. In 
1632, George Calvert,* called Lord Baltimore, a dis- 
tinguished member of that sect, applied to Charles I. 
for a grant of territory north of Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a settlement on the principles of 
religious liberty. Before the grant haa passed the 
royal seal, he died. About two months after, the terri- 
tory was granted in the name of Cecil Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore's eldest son and heir. In honor of the queen 
Maria, the colony was called Maryland. 

2. Lord Baltimore appointed his brother, Leonard 
Calvert, governor of the province. He, with about 200 
Catholic emigrants, arrived at the mouth of the Poto- 
mac, in 1634. After exploring the country for a few 
weeks, they purchased the village of Yoamaco of the 
Indians, and named it St. Marys. Here they found 
comfortable habitations ; and the soil being somewhat 
cultivated, thej*^ had a sufficient supply of provisions. 

3. Many circumstances favored the settlement of 
Maryland; although Lord Baltimore and his family 
were Catholics, and had been severely oppressed and 
persecuted in England, they granted equal protection to 

1. What led to the settlement of Maryland 1 How did Lord Bal- 
timore wish to establish a settlement 7 

2. When, where, and by whom, was the first settlement made t 

3. What circumstance favored the settlement of Maryland t How 
does the conduct of the first settlers of Maryland compare with that 
of the first settlers of Massachusetts 7 

* George Calvert was born in Yorkshire, E!ng. in 1582. He possessed sa* 
perior talents, and waa knighted by James I., and made clerk of the prfyy 
council ; and in 1619 was appointed one of the secretaries of state. This post 
be resigned in 1G24, in consequence of having become a Roman Otholie. 
Notwithstandiof this, he retained the confidence of the king, and in 182S, was 
created I^rd Baltimore, or baron of Baltimore in the kil^plom of Ireland. 
He died at London. 1632, beloved and respected by all. It is said of hhn, that 
he took as much pleasure in hearing the sentiments of others, as in deliveiw 
iof his own, aud was ever conspicuous for his good sense and moderaUon. 
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all Christian denominations, in their new colony, while 
persecution prevailed in the northern provinces. The 
soil and climate were very inviting. The Indians were 
perfectly friendly. The people were permitted to make 
their own laws. These things led to the rapid increase 
of the colony. 

4. The first assembly, which met soon after they ar- 
rived, was composed of all the freemen in the colony. 
This mode of legislation was soon altered. In 1639, 
the " House of Assembly " was made up of representa- 
tives, chosen by the people, and persons appointed by 
the proprietor, together with the governor and secre- 
tary. These all met in the same room. A change 
took place in 1650, by which this body was divided 
into a lower house, consisting of representatives, and 
an upper house, consisting of persons appointed by the 
proprietor. 

5. The peace of this colony was soon disturbed by 
William Clayborne. By circulating false reports 
among the Indians, he excited them to a war, which 
involved the colony in much distress for several years. 
Clayborne was tried and condemned; but before the 
day of his execution, he made his escape. At length 
he appealed to the king, but his appeal was in vain. 
During the civil war in England, he joined the party 
opposed to the king. Soon after, he returned to Mary- 
land, and in 1645, excited a rebellion against the gov- 
ernment. 

6. But the contending parties in England soon occa- 
sioned a civil war in the colony. The Catholics were 
completely overpowered, and an act was passed decla- 

^ ring them without the protection of law. Laws also 

were enacted against the Gluakers. At the restoration 

4. When did the first assemblsr meef? Of whom was it compoaedl 
When was this mode of legislation altered 7 Of whom did the House 
ef Assembly consist ? What change took place in 16507 
^^ 5. By whom was the peace of the colony disturbed? Howl 

When did he excite a rebellion 7 

6. What law was passed against the Catholics, and against the 
Cluakers7 Who was appointsd governor in 16607 

8* 
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of Charles II., in 1660, Cecil Calvert recovered his 
right to the province, and his son, Philip Calvert, was 
appointed governor, and harmony was again restored in 
the colony. At this time the population of Maryland 
was about 12,000. 

7. Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the proprietor and 
founder of the colony, died in 1676. He was greatly 
distinguished for wisdom, benevolence, and liberality of 
sentiment. His memory is gratefully cherished by the 
people of Maryland. The city of Baltimore was na- 
med after him. By his death his eldest son, Charles, 
became heir to his estate and title. 

8. The peace of the colony was again disturbed in 
1689, when a suspicion prevailed that the Catholics 
had conspired with the Indians to destroy the Protest- 
ants. A revoliUion took place, and the Protestants 
assumed the government in the name of King Wil- 
liam. The government of the colony continued under 
the crown of England until 1716, when it was again 
restored to Lord Baltimore, with whom it remained for 
many years. 



RHODE-ISLAND. 

1. The first settlement in Rhode-Island was made, 
in 1636, by Roger Williams, who was banished from 
Massachusetts, as before mentioned'. He obtained a 
tract of land from the Indians at a place called Moos- 
hausic, and began to build ^a town which, in acknowledg- 
ment of God's goodness to him, in time of trouble and 
distress, he called Providence, 
— — ' ' ■■ — - 

7. When did Lord Baltimore die, — and what was his character 1 
What city in Maryland is named after him 1 

8. What took place in 1669? In 17161 How many years since 
the settlement of St Marvs 7 What was the Indian name o( St. 
Marys 1 Can you tell me now Maryland is bounded 7 Its caphal 1 

1. When, where, and by whom, was the first settlement made in 
Rhode-Island 1 Why did he call the settlement Providence 1 



SITTLEKBNT Ot BBODE-ISLAND. 



2. Williams maintained the doctrine, that the civil 
law should provide equally for the protection of all 
Christian deoominations, and not interfere vJtb the 
faith of any. For these just and noble sentiments, he 
had suffered much persecution ; and he now deter- 
mined to test their practical effect, by granting equal 
toleration, and entire liberty of c ' 
ligious seels. 
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3. The colony soon became popular, and many 
joined it from other settlements. In 1638, William Coa- 
dington,* with many others, came from Massachusetts! 
and settled on the island, now called Rhode-Island. 
From this island the colony afterwards took its name. 

4. In 1643, Rhode-Island petitioned to be admitted 
into the celebrated union of the New-England colonies. 
Plymouth declaring the settlements of this colony to be 
within the limits of her territory, would not consent to 
the petition. But after a warm discussion between the 
commissioners, it was voted that Rhode-Island should 
enjoy all the benefits of the Union, providedshe would 
submit to the jurisdiction of PlymoutL Spurning the 
idea of such submission, she maintained her indepen- 
dence, and was not associated with the other colonies. 

5. The same year, 1643, Roger Williams went to 
England and obtained a grant of the territory, and a 
permission for the people of the colony to organize a 
civil government. In 1647, delegates from the several 
towns met at Portsmouth, adopted a constitution, and 

3. What took place in 1638? 

4. What prevented Rhode-Islnnd from joining the confederacy 1 
6. What took place in 1643 1 When was the government of Rhode- 
Island first organized? Where is Portsmouth? A, It is in Rhode- 
Island, seven miles north of Newport. 

elected to the office of gnvernor. lie died in 1683, at Providence. He was a 
man of superior talents, of unblemished moral character, and of ardent piety, 
—unyieldiii|( in opinions which he conceived to ba right,— and not tobe oiveit- 
ed b^ threats or flattery from what he believed to be duty. If is memory is de> 
serving of lasting honor, for the correctness of his opinions respectina liberty 
of conscience, and for the generous toleration which he established. With trat 
magnanimity and nobleness of soul, he exercised all his influence wtth the 
Indians, in favor of Massachusetts, and ever evinced the greatest friendship 
for the colony from which he had been driven. He is justly accused of fre- 
quent changes in his religious sentiments ; but these changes should be as> 
cribed to conviction, rather than any regard to worldly interests. 

* William Coddington waa a native of England. He arrived at Salem to 
163Q, and was for a number of years a magistrate in the Massachusetts coIo> 
ny. Becoming involved in the relizious contentions at that time, he removed 
in 1638 to Rhode-Island, and waa me principal instrument in effecting the 
original settlement of that place. His name stands first on the covenant 
signed by 18 persons, 1638, forming themselves into a body politic, *'tob« 
governed by tne laws of the Lord Jesns Christ, the King of kmgs." It was 
noon found necessary, however, to have something more definite. He waa 
chosen governor of Rhode* Island, seven years successively, until the isbiid 
was incorporated wkh Providence Plantation, in 1647. He died in 1678L Hs 
waa ever a warm advocate for liberty of conscience, and ha feuaded bis 
Utils ootony m the prineipto of religious tolaratioo. 
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framed a code of laws. The executive power was 
placed in the hands of a president or governor, and 
fouT assistants. 

6. In 1663, King Charles granted a charter to 
Rhode-Island, similar in its provisions to that of Con- 
necticut. The legislature passed a law that every 
Christian sect, except Roman Catholics, should enjoy 
all the privileges of freemen. A law was also passed 
that the property of Gluakers, who refused to take up 
arms in defence of the colony, should he seized hy the 
public officers. But this law not being agreeable to 
the people, was never enforced. The charter govern- 
ment of this colony was dissolved by Andross, while 
he was governor of New-England, but was resumed 
again directly after his imprisonment. 

7. In 1764, Bro^vn University was founded by Ni- 
cholas Brown, at Warren ; but afterwards, was re- 
moved to Providence, and is now a flourishing institu- 
tion. At this time the population of the colony was 
about 75,000. Rhode-Island, on account of her just 
and benevolent treatment of the Indians, was seldom 
molested by their depredations. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

1. Sir Robert Heath, in 1630, obtained a grant of a 
larsfe extent of territory south of Virginia, which was 
called Carolina. Under this grant, no colony was 
planted. About the year 1645, a number of persons 
fled from persecution in Virginia, and settled north of 

6. When did the colony obtain a charter 1 

7. When and by whom was Brown University founded 7 What 
protected the colony from Indian depredations? Suppose all the 
white people that came to America haa been kind and honest in their 
dealines with the Indians, what do vou think would have been the 
lesultl If we should in all cases ** do to others as we wish others to 
do to us," what do you imagine would be the consequence? 

1. To whom was Carolina first granted 1 When and where va* 
A Mttlemeat first made in Carolina t 
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Albemarle sound. Here for many years they lived in 
the enjoyment of freedom and plenty. 

2. In 1661, another settlement was made near Cape 
Fear, by a band of adventurers from New-England^ 
A few years after, it was greatly increased by a com- 
pany ©f emigrants from Barbadoes. They purchased 
the lands of the Indians, but had no other title. 

3. As yet,. Sir Robert Heath had not complied witK 
the conditions of his title, and, in 1663, the same ter» 
ritory was gianted to Lord Clarendon, and seven others. 
They now organized a government on the most liberali 
principles, and held out many inducements to emigra- 
tion. Mr. Drummond was appointed governor of the 
settlement on the Albemarle. 

4. At this time the celebrated John Locke had gaior 
cd great reputation in England, for his political wri- 
tings. At the request of Lord Clarendon, he prepared 
a constitution of government for the province. It mm 
very different from the constitutions of the other colonies. 
It provided that the governor should hold his office diir- 
ing life, and that an hereditary nobility should be created. 
This constitution was adopted, but was not pleasii^ to 
the people, and was the occasion of much disorder ia 
the colony. 

5. In 1671, Wil ' m Sayle commenced a settlements 
which, in honor of King Charles, he called Charleston. 
This town, being well situated for commerce, rapidly 
increased in population. Many came from Clarendon 
county, which embraced the settlements about Cape 
Fear. After the death of Sayle, Sir John Yeamana 
was appointed governor of Charleston. The settle- 

6. When did the colony obtain a charter ? 

7. When and by whom was Brown University founded ? "What 
protected the colony from Indian depredations ? Suppoee aH the 
white people that came to America had been kind and honest Ib their 
dealings with the Indians, what do ycf think would have been iha 
result ? If we should in all cases ** do to others as we wish othen 
to do to us,** what do you imagine would be the consequence ? 

1. To whom was Carolina first granted ? When and wheie wis 
a settlement first made in CaroUna 7 
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ments under this goverament were now called South 
Carolina, in distinction from those at Albemarle, which 
were called North Carolina. 

6. At length disorders began to arise in the northern 
colony. These were greatly increased under the ad- 
ministration of Seth Sothel, one of the proprietors, who 
had been appointed governor. The people, after en- 
during for six years his cruel oppression, banished him 
from the colony. In 1793, a change took place, and 
the government of each colony afterwards consisted of a 
governor, council, and house of representatives. 

7. North Carolina wasJiot long free from the calam- 
ities of an Indian war. In 1712, the Tuscaroras, 
fired with a love of country, and a spirit of revenge for 
past injuries, formed a plan for destroying the whites. 
At this time many French and German protestants 
were living in the interior. One night 1200 savage 
warriors, having concerted a plan, entered the houses 
of the inhabitants, and murdered men, women, and chil- 
dren, without mercy. They flew from village to vil- 
lage, leaving nothing behind them but a horrid scen^ 
of common slaughter. 

8. Not long after that fatal night. Colonel Barnwell, 
with about 1000 men, arrived from South Carolina. 
After subduing the enemy and restoring peace, he re- 
turned. But hostilities were soon renewed by the In- 
dians. Colonel Moore was immediately sent with a 
strong force from the southern colony. He defeated 
the enemy, and took 800 prisoners. The next year the 
Turcaroras abandoned their country, and jomed the 
confederacy of the ^ve nations in New- York. 

9. The two Caroliuas were still under the same pro- 
prietors. Troubles and disputes often arose between 

6. What took place in 1693^ 

7. What war in 1712 7 VMit were the principal events that took 
place during this war 7 ^ 

8. What became of the Tuscaroras 7 Would it have been better 
for the Indians to kave remained at peace with the whites 7 

9. When was Carolina divided into two distinct and separate go^ 
flni]iieiits7 
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the rulers and the people. In 1729, the Court of Eng*- 
land declared the old charter forfeited ; and the king 
immediately established a distinct government over each 
•colotiy. The people of North Carolina, finding the 
soil in the interior much better than that near the coast, 
began to penetrate the wilderness. Peace with the 
Indians being secured, many came from the northern 
provinces ; and the colony, under wise governors, en- 
joyed a nigh degree of prosperity. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1. The first settlement in South Carolina was made 
at Port Royal, in 1670, by William Sayle. The next 
year he commenced the settlement of old Charleston. 
This place increased rapidly, and was for many years 
the seat of government. But in 1680, the people of 
this town considering Oyster Point a more suitable 
place for a city, removed there, and laid the foundation 
of the present city of Charleston. The first settlers suf- 
fered extremely from the climate, and from the hostility 
of the natives. 

2. In 1690, Seth Sothel, who had been banished 
from North Carolina, was by the favor of a party made 
governor. But on account of his oppression, ne was 
afterwards removed from office. The English Episco- 
palians, being very numerous, manifested a spirit of deter- 
mined opposition against the French protestants. They 
were not willing to admit their representatives into the 
general assembly. The French were mild and peacea- 
ble. The governor favored their cause, and endeavored 
to appease the feelings of their unchristian opposers. 

3. In 1695, John Archdale was appointea governor 

of both Carolinas. Order watf now restored, and the 

■ 1.1 ^ 1 I— 

1. 2. When and where was the first settlement made withm tlw 
Imiits of South Carolina t What took place in 1680 1 In 1690 1 

3. What took place in 169fi? What unjust and oppresttvt laws 
were passed 1 
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French soon enjoyed all the rights of freemen. But 
not long after this, Lord Granville, one of the proprie- 
tors, and James Moore, the governor, determined to 
establish the Episcopal religion by law. An act was 
passed for this purpose, depriving dissenters of all par- 
ticipation in the government. This measure was laid 
before the proprietors, in England, and finally sanc- 
tioned by them. But the dissenters made complaint to 
the house of lords, and soon after, the obnoxious law 
was declared void. 

4. During the war between England and Spain, gov- 
ernor Moore made an unsuccessftil expedition against 
the Spanish settlements. Soon after his return he 
marched against the neighboring Indians. He burnt 
their towns, took many prisoners, and enriched him- 
self by selling them as slaves. In 1706, a Spanish fleet 
appeared in Charleston harbor. But finding the whole 
force of the colony appeared to oppose them, they re- 
tired without a general attack. One of their ships, 
however, was taken by the colonists. 

5. A general war with the Indians, who had conspired 
to extirpate the whites, commenced in 1715. It began 
by a general massacre of the colonists around Port 
Royal. A band of seventy whites, and forty negroes, af- 
ter a short contest, surrendered, and were all immediately 
cut to pieces. Governor Carver, with a force of 1200 
men, at a place called Saltcatchers, fought a bloody battle 
with the enemy. The savages were defeated with great 
slaughter. About 400 whites were killed in the war, and 
a great deal of property destroyed. 

6. Besides the calamities of war, the colonists groaned 
under the cruel measures of the proprietors, and their op- 
pressive officers. The people at length became exas- 
iperated, and determined to throw off their yoke. In 
1719, a general union was formed, and after several un- 
successful attempts to produce a change in their favor, the 

^M^^^^^^^^»^— ^»^^^— ^»1^— I ■■■»■■■■ 1, * I I m^ ■ ■»■ ■ —■■■■■ I, 

4. What expeditions were undertaken by Gov. Moore 7 What 
took place in 1706 7 
$. What took place m 17151 
6. In 17197 

9 
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people met and appointed James Moore their governor. 
He immediately assumed supreme authority, and con- 
trolled the affairs of the colony with spirit and decision. 

7. The contest was finally settled by the king, who es- 
tablished over each of the Carolinas a regular colonial 
government. Under the blessing of a good government 
the colony rapidly increased in wealth and population. 
Its peace was again disturbed, in 1738, by an insurrec- 
tion of the slaves. At Stono they killed the keepers of 
a warehouse, and supplied themselves with guns and 
ammunition. They then marched forward with their 
colors flying, killed the whites, burnt their houses, and 
compelled the blacks to join them. 

8. The alarm soon reached Wiltown, where a large 
congregation were assembled for divine worship. Hav- 
ing their arms with them, they immediately marched 
against the negroes. They soon found them in an open 
field, dancing and rejoicing at their success. They 
fell upon them, killed some, and put the rest to flight. 
The leaders were taken and put to death. The colony 
afterwards suffered from the Indians ; yet the popula- 
tion continually increased. Hundreds and thousands 
came from Europe, and the northern colonies. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



1. William Penn* was the founder of Pennsylvania. 
His father was an admiral in the English navy, and 
after his death, in reward of his services. King Charles 

7. What took place in 17387 Describe the insurrection and con- 
duct of the slaves. 

8. What was the result of this insurrection 7 Can you tell ma 
how South Carolina is bounded '1 Its capital 7 

1. Who was the founder of Pennsylvania 7 What can you tell 
me about William Penn 7 What is the meaning of the toord Penn* 
8ylvania7 

* WUIiaoi Penn was bom in London, in 1644. He was the only son of Wil- 
Nam Penn, who was vice-adniiral of Enf land in the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
and afterwards Icnighted by Charles n. for his successful services against 
the Dutch. At the age of 16, he entered Christ-church college, Oxford. He 
aopears to have been seriously inclined from his youth; and haTing heard 
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granted to his son William a large extent of territory 
west of New-Jersey, and gave it the name of Pennsyl- 
vania, which means the groves of Penn. 

2. Penn having become well acquainted with the soil 
of that region, now published a description of Penn- 
sylvania, and o3erea to sell or rent lands so cheap, 
that many were induced to emigrate. In the autumn 
of 1681, a large company, mostly Cluakers, left Eng- 
land for Pennsylvania. Penn also purchased of the 
Duke of York, the " Territories" of Delaware. The 
next summer, with about 2,000 colonists, he embarked 
for America. 

3. He first landed at New-Castle, where he made a 
speech to the people, and explained to tbem the princi- 
ples of his government. The Dutch, Swedes, and 

2. When did the first settlers sail for Pennsylvania 1 When did 
Penn sail 1 How many colonists with hiinl 

3. Where did he first land 1 

Thofnas lx>e, an eminent preacher among the Quakers, or Friends, he was 
deeply impressed, and with a number of other students, withdrew ft'om the 
established worship, and held meetings by themselves. This gave great ol^ 
fence to the heads of the college, by whom they were fined for non>conforino 
ity ; but persisting in their religious exercises, they were finally expelled the 
aniversity. On his return home, his father tried in vain to divert him from 
his religious pui suits ; and at length, finding him inflexible in what he now 
conceived to be his religious duty, beat him severely, and turned him 
out of doors. Relenting, however, he sent him to Paris with some persooa 
of quality, hopmg by this means to draw his mind from the subject of reli* 
Ipon. In two years, he returned so well skilled in the French language, and 
other polite accomplishments, that he was again joyfully received at home. 
He commenced the studv of ttie law at Lincoln's Inn. Here he continued till 
his22d year, when his mther committed to him the management of a laiige 
estate in Ireland. At Cork, he heard the famous Thomas Loe again preach. 
He began his discourse with these penetrating words,— ''There is a fiiith 
that overcomes the world, and there is a laith that is overcome by the world." 
Penn Mras so deeply affected that he now resolved to devote himself to • 
religious hfe. Soon after this he commenced preaching, and from this time, 
his life was nearly one scene of persecution. He was often imprisoned 
and fined, but he was never deterred from doing what he conceived to be 
his religious duty. Some debts being due to his father at the time of hia 
death, from the king, and as there was no prospect of payment very socn 
in any other mode, Penn solicited a grant of lands in America; and in 1681, 
obtained of Charles II. a charter of Pennsylvani^a. In 1682. he arrived in 
the province, and established a government, allowing perfect liberty of 
conscience. In 1664, he returned to England, but re-visited Pennsylvania 
■gain in 1699. He returned to England in 1701. where he died in I71& 
aged 73. The writings of Penn bespeak his character as a Christian and 
philantkroput. He was a man of great abilities, of quick thought and ready 
utterance, of mildness of disposition, and extensive charity. Of his ability 
as a politician sad lefislator, the prosperity of Pennsylvania is a lasting 
nxmument * 
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Fins, who had settled in Delaware, cheerfully submit- 
ted lo his authority. Before leaving England, Peuu 
had published a " Frame of government, and a body of 
Lawa," by which he intended to regulate the colony. 
His liberal policy induced great numbers to emigrate. 

4. The first assembly met at Chester, soon after his 
arrival, and adopted his constitution and lawa. Penn 
endeavored to secure the good will the Indians. He 
made a treaty with them, and considering them the 
rightful owners of the soil, purchased of them all 
the lands which had been secured to him by tbe char- 
ter from the king. He selected a spot for a large 
city, which he caQed Philadelphia, a word signifying 
brotherly love. Here eighty nooses were built before 
the end of the year. 



PENWa TREAT? WTTH THE INW4S9, 

4. When did the first assembly nf the people meel-l A. The 4th 
of December, 1692. Where '1 Did be diivelhe Indian* ofE and take 
their lands 1 What did he do a» re»rardg the Indiana 1 What wai 
theconeequeneeofthiatreatyl A. The colony enjoyed Iheblessing* 
of peac3 and frlendehip with the Indiana 70 yeara. To what sect of 
Chriaiinn; did Penn belong, and most of those who firsl aettlcd in 
Ihaf cslonvT Canyon mention any distinguishing peculiaritiea of 
thedrntkeral A. Never loinske war, ot Co perform anvaolof ¥i»- 
loncB, eren in Bilf-defance. Wbal city did he iinmedialely foundl 
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5. In 1683, a second assembly was called at Phila- 
delphia. Penn now granted a new charter, similar in 
spirit to the first. Many wise and pacific regulations 
were adopted. Penn was intent upon securing the 
good order and prosperity of all the people. In 1684, 
ne returned to England. At this time the province 
was very prosperous. Twenty settlements had already 
been commenced, and the city of Philadelphia contained 
2,000 inhabitants. 

6. Penn was a firm friend of James II. " As he has," 
said he, '* been my friend, and my father's friend, I 
feel bound in justice to be a friend to him." On account 
of his known attachment to James, he was accused of 
hostility to King William, and Avas several times im- 
prisoned. The government of his province was taken 
out of his hands, and conferred upon Col. Fletcher, the 
governor of New- York. But he soon proved his con- 
duct to be just and honorable, and his rights were 
again restored. He now commissioned William Mark- 
ham as his deputy governor. 

7. Penn visited his province again in 1699. Find- 
ing some ground of complaint among the people, in 
1701, he granted them a new charter. He also per- 
mitted the Territories to have a distinct assembly, vet 
subject to the governor of Pennsylvania. Soon after 
this, Penn returned to England again, and lefl the gov- 
ernment of his province in the hands of his deputy 
governor. 

8. Frequent complaints were still made, which for 
many years marred the happiness of the people. The 
colony, however, continued to increase in wealth and 

5. When and where was a second assembly called 1 When did 
Penn return to England? 

6. To what king was Penn friendly 1 Why was Penn imprisoned 
by King William 7 Whom did he appoint as his deputy governor 7 

7. When did Penn visit Pennsylvania for the last time? What 
did he do in 1701 7 

8. How happened it that the colony of Pennsylvania lived in 
peace and friendship with the Indians, while other colonies suffered 
80 much from their depredations 7 Can you teli me how PennsylYft* 
nia is boundsd 7 Its capital 7 

9* 
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population, beyond any previous example. By their 
just and uprignt conduct, the whites secured the friend- 
ship of the Indians, which was not interrupted for more 
than 70 years. 



GEORGIA. 



1. In 1732, George II.* granted the territory now 
constituting the state of Georgia, to a company of be- 
nevolent individuals, who desired to provide an asylum 
for the poor of England, and for the persecuted protest- 
ants of all nations. The affairs of the colony were 
committed to a board of twenty-one trustees, who made 
many wise and useful regulations. 

2. In January of the next year, James Oglethorpe, 
with 113 emigrants, arrived at Charleston, and after 
receiving a good supply of provisions, they proceeded 
south, and settled at Savannah. The next year a large 
company of poor persons arrived and commenced clear- 
ing up the wilderness. But the trustees finding many 
of these emigrants idle and inefficient, made liberal 
offers to any who would settle in the colony. This in- 
duced hundreds from Scotland, Germany, and Switzer- 
land to emigrate. 

3. In 1638, George Whitefield,t the most celebra- 

^^i«fc— I I 11^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . II II. ■! » — ^W.— »■■ I ■■■■■ ■■■■ — —— ^ 

1. When, by whom, and to whom was the territory of Georgia 
gran ted 1 For what purpose 1 

2. When, where, and by whom was the first settlement made? 

3. Who visited the colony in 1638 7 

* George II. of England was born in 1683. He succeeded his father, 
George I. tu 1727. He died in 1760. He was a prince of very modern* 
abilitiefi, parsimonious, and wholly rf^gardless of .^science or literature ; hasty 
and obstinate — but honest and open in his disposition. 

t George Whitefield was born in Gloucester, Eng ., in 1714. At the a|;e of 
18 he entered one of the colleges at Oxford, where he became acqaaint«td 
with John and Charles Wesley, whose piety was ardent and singular, like his 
own. From the strict rules and methods of life which these young men M 
lowed, they were called mbtrodtsts, and they were the founders of the sect 
thus denominated. Whitefield took orders, being ordained by the bishop^ 
June 20. 1736. Such was his strain of preaching, that at his first sermoo at 
Gloucester, a complaint was made to the Bishop thai h« bad driven fifteen 
people mad,— on which the prelate observed, that he hoped the madnesa 
would not bn forgcntMu before the next Sunday. He yisited this eoontqr 
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ted preacher of modern times, visited the colony. Hii 
benevolence and piety had le4 him to explore the habi* 
tations of the poor in England, where he found hun- 
dreds of helpless 'Orphan children. His object now 
was to establish an orphan asylum, in Georgia, where 
they might be trained up in the paths of virtue and re- 
ligion. 

4. In 1740, about 2500 emigrants had settled in the 
colony. More than 1500 of these were from among 
the poor of Europe, or persecuted protestants. For their 
support the trustees had expended nearly $500,000. 
The restrictions under which the first settlers labored, 
made it extremely difficult for them to obtain a com- 
fortable subsistence. The government was a sort of 
military establishment, with general Oglethorpe at its 
head. 

5. At this time the Spaniards had possession of Flor- 
ida. Oglethorpe, fearing that they would combine 
with the Indians and invade Georgia, undertook an 
expedition against St. Augustine. This expedition 

5 roving unsuccessful, the Spaniards threatened to sub- 
ue Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. 

6. Oglethorpe applied to South Carolina for assist- 

4. What was the government of Georgia at first 1 

5. Why did Oglethorpe undertake an expedition against St. Au* 

Sastine in Florida 1 Was it successful 1 What did the Spaniards 
0? 

6. What did Oglethorpe then do 1 

•even times, and was iniitruin«>iit&l in imparting the {)ure principles and ele> 
vated hopes of relii^ion to thou^sands both in Great Britain and America. No 

Ereacher ever had such astonishing powerover his audiiorv. or was attended 
ysuch multitudes as he sometimes addressed in the fields. He was of a 
very liberal spirit, and had little aUachnient to forms. Ho embraced all who 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. The following anecdote respectJnf 
his manner of preaching will serve to illustrate this part of his character. 
One day while preaching from the balcony of the court-house in Philadel* 
pliia, he cried out — " Father Abraham. — who have you got in heaven ;~any 
JSpi$eoj.aUana7" "No!" '^Any Baptisitl" ''^No!" "Any Preahvf- 
riatu?" "No!" "Have you any JWerAorfw/s there?" "No!" "Itava 
you any Indejntndtnt*, or Seeedera there 1" "No! No!" "Why, who 
nave you there ?" " We don^t know those names here. All thai are her«| 
are dnrisiiaw*. — believers in Christ, — men who have overcome by the blmia 
of the liainb and the word of his testimony I" " O, is this the case 1 Thsii, 
God help me. God help us all to forget par j names, und to ber.nme Chri» 
tians In deed and in truth." He diod at 1 /VT^rym t, Mass., JTH, tkaviag 
bsen ia the raioistrj 3i yoar^ 
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ance. But alarmed at their own danger, the people of 
that colony prepared only for their own defence. The 
general, hoping to he ahle to resist the enemy till aid 
should arrive, collected all his forces at Frederica. 
Soon a Spanish fleet arrived, and landed more than 
3000 men. 

7. Oglethrope, learning that the Spanish army was 
separated into two divisions, determined to attack one of 
them hy surprise. He advanced his troops in the night 
within two miles of one division; then selecting a 
small hand, he advanced nearer, and, while observing 
the situation of the enemy, a French soldier in his 
service fired his musket, and deserted to the Spanish 
camp. 

8. The general, fearing that this deserter would 
make known to the enemy his bad situation, devised a 
very happy expedient, by which his little army escaped. 
He wrote a letter to this French soldier, instructing 
him to make knoAvn to the Spaniards the weakness of 
the English forces, and urge tnem to attack Frederica; 
and that he should persuade them, if possible, to remain 
on the island, until the expected reinforcement should 
arrive from South Carolina. He also cautioned him 
not to drop a word respecting the attack which a Brit- 
ish fleet was preparing to make upon St. Augustine. 
He concluded by promising him a large reward for his 
services. 

9. The letter was sent by a Spanish prisoner, who 
promised to give it to the deserter. But instead of this 
he carried it directly to the Spanish general, which was 
just what Oglethrope desired. The deserter was now 
supposed to be a spy, and was immediately put in irons. 
Soon after, three vessels of war appeared off the coast. 
The Spanish general supposing this to be the reinforce- 
ment spoken of in the letter, determined to attack the 
English without delay. 

7. What occurred as he was examining the situation of the enemy 1 

8. What expedient did he devise to save his little army 1 

9. What was done with this letter 7 What effect had it on ths 
Spaniib general 1 What did the Spanish general do 1 
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10. Oglethrope, anticipating his designs, placed a 
party of his men in ambuscade, and falling suddenly 
upon the Spaniards, killed many, and threw them into 
great disorder. Thus defeated, and fearing the ap- 
proach of the reinforcement, the enemy embarked and 
left the coast as soon as possible. Bv these successful 
manoeuvres, General Oglethrope saved his own, and per- 
haps all the neighboring colonies. 

1 1. The prosperity of the colony was not established 
until 1752, when the trustees, disappointed in their ex- 
pectations, gave up their charter. The king soon after 
established a government over Georgia, similar to those 
in the other colonies. The colony now began to flourish. 
Rice and indigo were cultivatea, and soon became a 
source of wealth to the planters. Peace was occasion- 
ally interrupted by the Indians of Florida, but no gen- 
eral war occurred for many years. 



THE FRENCH WAR. 

1. The value of the western territories of this coun- 
try was well known, both in France and England, and 
for many years, was the cause of violent contentions 
between them. The French had settled in Canada, on 
the north of the English Colonies, and in Louisiana, 
on the south. They had also explored the country 
along the great lakes, the rivers Ohio and Mississippi, 
and were now building a chain of forts through all that 
region, from Montreal to New-Orleans. They pre- 
tended that the English had no claim to territory west 
of the Alleghany mountains. 

10. What waB the reault 7 Which do you think was the best gen- 
era!, the En^iffh or the Spanish 7 

11. What took place in 1752 1 After this time 1 How is Oeorgit 
bounded? It9 capital 7 

1. Who laid claim to the western territories, or to the country 
west of the Alleghany mountains 1 To which do you think it hi^ 
longed? 
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2. The English, on the other hand, claimed the 
country stretching westward as far as the Pacific ocean, 
and built some forts and trading houses on lake Ontario 
and the Ohio river. The French formed an alliance 
with numerous tribes of Indians, and in' 1753 prohib- 
ited the English traders from all intercourse with them. 
Some were seized and carried prisoners to Canada. In 
consequence of this, Dinwiddle, governor of Virginia, 
determined to send a remonstrance to the French gov- 
ernor. For this purpose, he commissioned Georg,e 
Washington,* who had already given marks of future 

freatness, and who now cheerfully undertook this 
ifficult enterprise. Though not yet twenty-two years 
of age, he travelled 400 miles, most of the way thfojagh 
a dreary wilderness, exposed to the savages, and deliv- 
ered the message. 

3. The reply of the French- commander was not sat- 
isfactory, and the next spring, Washington, at' the 
head of 400 men, marched against fort Du Q,uesne,t 
built iiiBar the place now called Pittsburgh. On his 
way he surprised and took a detachment of the enemy. 
Shortly after, he erected a fort at the Great Meadows, 
and was there beseiged by a large French force. Af- 
ter a brave defence, being overpowered, he surrender- 
ed, and marching out with the nonors of war, returned 
with his regiment to Virginia. 

2. Whom did Governor Dinwiddie send with a message to the 
French governor ? 

3. What was done the next year 7 State the result of this expe- 
dition. 

* George Washington wan born Feb. 22, 1732, in Westmoreland county, Vii^ 
ginia. Ai 15, he obtained a midshipman's warrant in the navy of Great Brit- 
ain, but in compliance witii the wish of his mother he immediately resigoed it, 
and prepared himself for the profession of a surveyor and engineer. He 
wa:s with Braildock at his def€>at« and on his return to Mount Vernon, he 
married, and mote no further part in public affairs, until 1774, when he was 
sent from Virginia to the continental congress. In 177S, he was appointed 
commander-in chief of the national forces, and he acted in this capacity until 
the successful close of the war, in Dec. 17^ when he resigned his coniniis- 
sion, and retired to private life. In 1789, he was unanimously elected first 
president, and held tne oflice until 1797, when he once more retired to Mount 
Vernon, where died in 1799. Of him it is truly said, "his history is that of 
hie country.** Sm ths Lift ^ Waahington, 

t Da Kar. 
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4. War appearing inevitable, delegates from seven 
of the provinces met at Albany, and formed an alliance 
with the confederated Six Nations of Indians. At this 
meeting, a plan of union was proposed for uniting %11 
the forces of the colonies. This plan provided for a 
general council of delegates from all the colonies, and 
for a president general, appointed by the king. The 
council was to propose measures, and the president 
was to accept or reject them as he chose. This plan 
was rejected by the British government, because it 
gave too much power to the colonies ; and by the col- 
onies, because it gave too much power to the king. 

5. Early in the spring of 1755, Gen. Win slow, with 
an army of 3000 men, left Massachusetts on an expe- 
dition to Nova-Scotia, which was settled by the French. 
He soon took possession of the whole country, and 
fearing that the people would revolt as soon as he left 
the territory, he determined to break up their settle- 
ments. Accordingly the miserable inhabitants were^ 
torn from their homes, and transported to Boston, and 
afterwards scattered among the colonies. 

6. England had now determined to maintain her- 
claims ; and the same spring, she sent Qen. Braddock, 
with an army, to drive the French from her territories. 
A British fleet was also ordered to prevent the French 
from entering the St. Lawrence. Braddock arrived in 
Virginia, in April, and in connexion with the gover- 
nors of the colonies, determined upon three expedi- 
tions ; one against Du Ctuesne ; another against forts 
Niagara, and Frontenac ; and a third against Crown 
Point. 

7. Braddock immediately made preparations to march 

4. Delegates from how many states met at Albany 7 What did 
they do 1 What tribes were called the Six Nations? A, The Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas, Senecas, Onondagos, Delawares, and Tuscaroras. 
Why was their plan rejected 7 

5. What was done m 17557 What do you think of GJen. Wins- 
low's conduct in breaking up the settlements in Nova-Scotia 7 

6. What did Enir| and do 7 When did Braddock arrive in Virginia 1 
How many expeditions were now resulted upon 7 

7. Against what place did Braddock march? Was he acmiatnted 
with the modus ot Indiao warfare 7 What did Washington do 7 
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against fort Du duesne. Afler much delay, in pro- 
curing provisions, he set out with 1200 men, chosen 
from his army. The remainder, under Col. Dunbar, 
Wfre to follow as soon as possible, with the stores. 
Braddock, as a British soldier, had acquired a ^ood 
degree of skill in the science of war, as carriea on 
in Europe, but knew nothing of the modes of In- 
dian warfare. Washington explained to him their 
mode of attack, and warned him against proceeding 
in the regular order of march. He offered to go be- 
fore the army with a company of colonial troops, and 
scour the woods, to guard against falling into an am- 
buscade. 

8. But the general, despising both the enemy and 
the provincial officers, marched on in regular file. 
When he had advanced within seven miles of the 
French fort, passing through a thicket of wood and 
long grass, a sudden yell and destructive fire burst 
upon the army from every quarter. The French and 
Indians, invisible to the English, cut down their ranks 
with dreadful slaughter. Braddock, after ^ve horses 
had been shot under him, received a fatal wound ; and 
most of his officers fell with him. 

9. Washington and his troops were the only part of 
the army that effectually resisted the enemy. The 
British troops retreated till they met the detachment 
with the baggage. Terrified at the fate of Braddock 
and his officers, Col. Dunbar, on whom the command 
now devolved, marched his remaining troops to Phila- 
delphia, leaving the frontier settlement to endure i(ll 
the horrors of savage warfare. In this battle sixty 
four officers, and one half of the army, were cither 
killed or wounded. 



8. Did Br&ddock com Ay with the advice of Washington 7 How 
did he proceed 1 State vhat happened 7 Would you have done as 
ftrtddock did ? Do yot ilwaya follow the advice of those who know 
vhfttislMatt 

9. What did Dnnhari 1 1 How many were killed in " Braddock'* 
dfltetr 



/. 
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10. The expedition against Crown Point was eon- 
ducted by Gen. Johnson, with a body of New-England 
troops. He marched in the month of August, as far 
as lake Qeorge. Hearing that an army had arrived in 
Canada from France, and was marchmg down upon 
him, he immediately erected a fortification, and sent 
forward 1000 men to 'meet the enemy. The French 
perceiving their approach, hid themselves, and fell 
upon the English by surprise. Colonel Williams, 
their leader, fell, and the troops fled to their fortifica- 
tions. The enemy pursued, and after some delay, as- 
sailed the fort. 

11. The English recovered their courage, and by a 
well-directed charge of their artillery, put the Indians 
and Canadians to flight. Dieskau, their commander, 
was mortally wounded: On the next day, a detach- 
ment coming from New-Hampshire to join General 
Johnson, surprised and defeated about 400 of the enemy. 
In this battle the English lost about 200 men, and the 
enemy 700. Johnson would not proceed any further, 
and the expedition was abandoned. The attempt 
against Niagara was also unsuccessful. General Shir- 
ley, who had command of the forces, was overtaken 
by the long rains of autumn, which disheartened his 
troojDs, and compelled him to return. 

12. During the winter some of the colonies sufl!ered 
extremely from the barbarity of the savages. But pre- 
parations were extensively made to commence opera- 
tions again in the spring. The failures of the last 
campaign increased the caution of the soldiers, but did 
not dixmnish their courage. Shirley, who had con- 

» ■ ill ■ I n 

10. Describe the expedition against Crown Point Where is 
Crown Point 't uL On lake Ghamplain, in the state of New- York, 
16 miles north of Tloonderoga, and about 100 miles north of Albany* 
Tliis fort, so celebrated in the American wars, is now demoliahecL 
The town now contains about 1800 inhabitants. 

11. What was the result of the expedition against Nisffaral 
What, and where was Niagara 7 A. It was a strong fort onNiag* 
ara river, at its entrance into lake Ontario, 16 miles helow the great 
Ma, 

12. What was done during the winter 1 

10 
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trol of afiairs, proposed that attempts should again be 
made against the forts Da Quesne, Niagara, and 
Crown Point. 

13. Early in the spring of 1756, General Webb ar- 
rived from England, and brought intelligence that the 
king was displeased with the management of Shirley, 
but highly approved of the conduct of Johnson, and 
had conferred upon him distinguished honor. In July, 
Lord Loudon arrived, as commander-in-chief of all the 
British forces in America. But the season was so &r 
advanced, and so great was the difficulty in procuring 
supplies, that little or nothing was effected. 

14. The English fort at Oswego was besieged on 
the 12th of August, by General Montcalm. On the 
14th the English proposed terips of submission. They 
were accepted by the French, but barbarously viola- 
ted as soon as the garrison was in their hands. Many 
of the British soldiers were seized by the savages, and 
horribly butchered. General Webb, who had been 
Bent to the assistance of the fort, hearing that it had al- 
ready been taken, returned to Albany. Lord Loudon 
now ordered great preparations to be made for vigorous 
operations in the spring. 

15. Thus another season passed away, and nothing 
of importance had been accomplished. The officers 
Mid troops from the colonies were evidently crippled in 
'<-n their operations, by the sluggish movements of the 
British commanders. In 1757, .the first object of the 
English was to get possession of the fort at Louisburg. 
For this purpose 12,000 troops, and a fleet of fifteen 
shins, met at Halifax. But hearing that the French 
had just received a large reinforcement from France, 
they abandoned the enterprise. 

13. Who arrived in the sprint 7 In July 1 

14. What took place on the 12th of August, 17567 Where is 09» 
wego t A. A town at the mouth of the Oswego river on lake Onta- 
rio. This fort is still kept up, and is an important military post. 
How were the English treatea after their surrender 1 

• 15. What did the English attempt to do in 1757 1 Wh«re is Louis* 
burg? A. Ths capital of th« island of Ctps Brvcon in tbt Ghdf of 
St LawroiiQi. \ 
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16. In the mean time tbe French were not idle. 
Montcalm made an assault npon fort William Henry, 
on lake George. By the hravery of the garrison he 
was defeated. But shortly after, with a stronger force, 
he renewed the attempt. On account of the cruel ne- 

- gleet of Greneral Wehb to send assistance, who with an 
vrmy of 4000 men was stationed at fort Edward, only 
15 miles distant, the commander of the fort was com- 
pelled to submit on these conditions : — ^his men were 
to march out unarmed, and to be protected from the 
savages. But these conditions were shamefully bro- 
ken. No sooner were they exposed, than the Indians 
rushed upon them, plundered and butchered without 
restraint. It was a horrid scene. The yells of the 
savages, the shrieks of the helpless soldiers, and their 
'^ dying groans, rent the heavens, while the French look- 
ed on unmoved. 

17. Thus shamefully closed the third campaign. It 
ought to be told, to the disgrace of the British officers, 
that their jealousy and contempt for the colonial troops, 
was the principal cause of all this ill success. Tbou- 
sands fell a sacrifice to their pride and folly. The 
king, indignant at these disgraceful results, appointed 
a new ministry, and placed the celebrated William 
Pitt* at the head of affairs. The aspect of things was 
now entirely changed. New officers were appointed 
to command the British forces. New-Englana raised 

15,000 men, and Gen. Abercrombie, who was now 

^ <. 1 11 ' II II 

16. Who made an attack Qpon fort William Henry 1 To whom is 
to be attributed the surrender of the fort 7 On what conditions did 
the sarrison surrender 1 State the massacre that followed. 

IT. What was the cause of the ill success of the English 7 Who 
was now placed at the head of the British ministry 7 Who was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief; and with how many men did he com* 
mence the fourth campaign 7 What is the meanmg of campaign 7 

18. Describe the capture of Louisburgh, — the attack on Ticonde- 
voga 7 Where was thie fortress of Ticonderoga 7 

* WilUani Pitt, earl of Chatham, was bom in 1706, and died in 177a Ha 
waa one of the moat illuatrioaa atatearoeo that England ever had, one of those 
that ruled hia countrr solely by the saperiorify of his genius. As an orator, 
be was unrivalled. The muaie snd majesty of his voice, the persuasive grace* 
fulness and IrresistiMe force of his action, and hia power ot eyf^--«ll carried 
amvietioa with bis aifameat. 



A' 
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commandeT-in-chief, commenced the fourth campaign at 
the head of 50,000 troops. 

18. Ahoutthe first of June, 1758, General Amherst, 
with 14,000 soldiers, commenced the siege of Louis- 
burg. On the 26th of July he took possession of the 
fort. About 1500 of the French were killed and 5000 
carried prisoners to England. In the mean time, 
Abercrombie marched against the enemy at Ticonde- 
Toga. This fortress was very difficuh of access. It 
was situated on the river between lake George and 
lake Champlain, nearly surrounded by water, and 
strongly fortified in front. Abercrombie maintained a 
severe contest of four hours, and after a loss of 2000 
men, retreated. 

19. On the 27th of August, Colonel Bradstreet, with 
3000 men, took possession of fort Frontenac, on lake 
Ontario. By this exploit, he deprived the French and 
Indians of a large supply of arms and stores, besides a 
fleet of nine vessels of war, which lay in the harbor. 

20. By this time an expedition had also been made 
against fort Du Quesne, by General Forbes, with an 
army of 8000 men. After a most laborious march, he 
arrived at the fort, and found it deserted. The French, 
fearing a siege, had left their post and sailed down the 
Ohio. General Forbes, in honor of William Pitt, the 
prime minister of England, called the place Pittsburgh. 
Thus closed the successful campaign of 1758. This 
change of fortune must be ascribed to the energies of 
Pitt, and to his wisdom in the choice of men to execute 
his plans. 

21. Animated by the success of the last year. Pitt 
marked out a bold plan for the entire subjugation of 
the French possessions in America. Gluebec, Niagara, 
-- ■ . - 

19. When and by whom was fort Frontenad taken 1 Where wa» 
fort Frontenac? A. In Canada, now called Kinfirston. 

20. What did Gen«ral Forbes do 7 Why had the French left fort 
Du duesne ? What did Forbes call this place 1 In honor of whom 
was it called Pittsburgh 1 To whom must the success of this cam* 
paign be ascribed 1 

21. Against what places were expeditions commenoed in 17591 
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and Ticonderckm were now tke stronghoIcLs of the 
enemy. The English forces were recruited, and in 
1759 an expedition was commenced against each of 
these ])laces. 

22. General Amherst, now commander-in^hief of 
the British army, marched against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, and finding both of these places deserted 
by the enemy, he proceeded up the lake. But being 
met by violent storms, he was obliged to return to 
Crown Point. 

23. In July, General Prideaux* commenced the siege 
of the fort at Niagara. The French, to save this im- 

Sortatit post, rallied all their forces in that region. Pri- 
eaux was killed during the siege. Sir William John- 
son, who now took command, observing the move- 
ments of the enemy, intrenched his forces and prepar- 
* ed for defence. The French, with their Indian allies, 
came up and made an impetuous assault ; but in less 
than an hour, were entirely defeated. On the next da^* 
the English took possession of the fort 

24. But the most glorious exploit of this year, is yet 
to be Recorded. General Wolf,t who had distinguished 
himself at Louisburg, undertook the reduction of Que- 
bec. This city stands on the north side of the St 
Lawrence, and is strongly defended by nature. It con- 
sists of two parts, an upper and a lower town. The 
lower town is built on a plain between the shore of the 
river, aiui the base of a very steep rock, called the 
Heights of Abraham.' The upper town is built on the 

- — - — ■ — — — ■ — - — -■ ■ — ■ -^— 

22. Describe the expedition of General Amherst 

23. Who took the command after Prideaux was lulled? Wliat 
wa3 the result 1 

24. Who undertook the reduction of Q,uebec in 1759 7 Give a de- 
scription of Q^uebec 

* Prideiaz, (nronouneed Pri-do.) 

t James Wo]r was born in Wetterham, Encland, la 1737. He entarad 
young into the army, and soon distinguiahed himself aa a braye and sklUid 
Aflicer. He nas formed by nature tor military greatnosa. His apprehen- 
sions were quick and clear, nie judgment sound, and his courage daring. He 
waa manlr, genUs, kind and coucjliatinf ia his msansrs. Be fitted la the 13d 
year ef his sga. 

io» 
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top of this rock, which runs parallel with the rirer. 
The east side is protected by the river St. Charles, which 
empties into the St. Lawrence, and in which were float- 
ing batteries and armed ships. 

25. Wolf with an army of 8000 men, landed on the 
island of Orleans, just below the city. Soon after, he 
erected batteries on the bank of the St. Lawrence, oppo* 
site the city. But so wide was the river, that his can- 
non could not produce much effect upon the forts of the 
enemy. He now determined to cross the river, land 
below the city, and attack the French army which lay 
intrenched on the banks of the St. Charles. In this 
attempt he was defeated, with the loss of 500 men. He 
next attempted to destroy the shipping, but succeeded 
only in burning one magazine. 

26. Wolf now saw that the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered were almost insurmountable. But his daring spirit 
thirsted for the glory of victory, or death in the attempt. 
Hearing of the success of his fellow officers at Niag- 
ara and Ticonderoga, and dreading the disgrace of a 
failure in his enterprise, he detennined to bayard the 
bold attempt of scaling the rock, and approach the 
enemy in a manner least expected. His troops had 
caught the fire of their leader, and were ready for the 
most daring exploit. 

27. There was only one narrow spot between the rocks 
where it was possible to land and ascenct the Heightts. 
To conceal his design. Wolf sailed his fleet several 
miles up the river. In the night he set his army on 
board of boats, and floated down with the stream to the 
place of landing. Wolf was the first man on shore, 
nis troops at once began to climb the rock, and by the aid 
of bushes and projecting crags they gained the summit. 
Here they found a guard, wmch they soon subdued^ and 
before morning the whole army was arrayed on the 
plains above. 



25^ 26. Mention tome of bis attempts to take iloebec. 
27. In what manner did ha gain tha Hsights of Abrahaml 
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28. Montcalm,* the French general, was amazed at 
this daring achievement, and immediately marched his 
army to meet the English. His troops were fresh and 
eager for hattle. The Indians and Canadians first 
advanced, hut Wolfe ordered his men to reserve their 
strength for the main hody of the enemy. The hattle 
was hot and hloody on hoth sides. After a destructive 
fire kept up for some time, Wolfe ordered his grenadiers 
to charge oayonet and rush upon the French. At this 
moment he received a mortal wound. Montcalm soon 
after fell, and the French gave way and fled. 

29. Wolfe died in the triumphs of victory. In the 
first part of the hattle he received a wound in the wrist ; 
soon after, another more severe in the lower part of the 
hody. Concealing his wounds, he cheered on his men, 
and was advancing at the head of his grenadiers, with 
charged bayonets, when a ball pierced his breast. As 
he fell he was caught by his attendant, and carried out 
of the line. As he lay fainting in death, with his head 
on the arm of another, " Tell me," said he, "do the ene- 
my give way there ? tell me, for I cannot see." He 
now reclined his head and closed his eyes. Soon the 
distant cry, " they fly, they fly," aroused the expiring 
hero. "Who fly?" said he. "The French, the 
Prench," was the reply. " Then," said he, " I die con- 
tented," cmd expired. Montcalm also died a glorious 
death. He was carried into the city, and before he 
died, he wrote a letter to the English general, in behalf 
of the French prisoners. Just before he breathed his 
last, he remarked, " I shall not live to see the surrender 
of Cluebec." 

28. What did Montcalm then dol Describe the battle 7 

29. How many wounds did Wolfe receive 7 What were the last 
words of Wolfe 7 Of Montcalm 1 

* LoxAb Joseph Montcalm, Marqnis of St Vernon, vnn born la Fraaee, near 
nscnes, In 1712. He was carefully edacatecL and entered the mUitary aenrlee 
In his 19th year, and distinguished himself on several occasions in Utifr, 
Bohemia, and Qermaojr. In 1766, he was sent to Canada as commander-ia* 
chief of the French forces in America. He possessed all those qoalitiefl 
requisite to form a great and skilful commander. He was brave, generoiili 
ttoDlc, and compmionare* He died in the 47th year of hie age. 
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30. The city, five days after the hattle, was. surrender 
ed to the English. The next spring the French at 
tempted to retake Quehec, hut did not succeed. The 
English forces were soon after directed against Montreal 
On the 8th September, 1760, that city, with all the im 
portant posts of the French in Canada, was delivered uj 
to the English. In 1763, a treaty of peace was con^ 
eluded at Paris, by which France relinquished all hei 
claims in the northern parts of America. Thus ended 
the French war. 



EVENTS LEADING TO THE REVOLUTION. 

1. The success of this war against the French and 
Indians relieved the colonies from all apprehensions ot 
a foreign invasion, and the dread of savage hostilities. 
They felt secure under the protection of Great Britain, 
she now being mistress of the ocean, and at peace with 
the world. The troops of the colonies, during the war, 
had had a fair opportunity of comparing their own skill, 
courage, and strength, with that of the bravest soldiers 
of Europe. They had. proved themselves in no respect 
inferior in war, and by their enterprise and success in 
commerce and trade, they had already excited the admi- 
ration of the civilized world. 

2. England for many years had been growing jealous 
of the colonies, and in several instances had enciBavored 
to destroy their liberties. She now commenced a course 
of manifest injustice towards them, which, instead ot 
humbling them, led them to combine all their energies 

30. When was the city surrendered ? When was Montreal taken 1 
When was a treaty of peace concluded between France and England 1 
What did the French relinquish ? 

1. Of what were the colonists relieved by the successful termina- 
tion of the French war 7 What is said of Great Britain at this time ? 
How did the American troops compare with those of Europe ? What 
is said of their enterprise in commerce 1 

2. How did England feel towards the colonies 1 How did she be* 
gin to treat thsml 
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to resist her oppression. England regarded the colo- 
nists not as entitled to the privileges of subjects, but 
rather as slaves, who were to toil and suffer for her ag- 
grandizement. She had, indeed, been at great expense 
to defend them against the encroaohments of the French 
and Indians; but for all this, she either had been, or 
soon would have been, amply rewarded. * 

3. Soon after the war, the British government assert- 
ed the right to tax the people of America. In 1764, a 
bill was passed, imposing a heavy duty on certain goods 

' imported into the colonies. The principle of taxation 
was considered by the Americans as altogether uncon- 
stitutional and unjust. They were not permitted to 
send representatives to parliament to plead their cause : 
and therefore, according to the English law, they could 
not be justly taxed. 

4. The next year the celebrated " stamp act " was 
passed. This bill required that every piece of paper 
or parchment, which was Ujsed in the transaction of 
business, should have a stamp upon it, and that for every 
such piece, a tax greater or less, should be paid to 
government. This bill was very strongly opposed by 

I some members of parliament, especially by Colonel 
Bane, who, knowing the spirit of the colonists, made 
an eloquent speech against it But it passed by an 
almost unanimous vote. 

5. When the news arrived in America, the people 
were filled with grief and indignation. Riots broke 
out in the cities, and the stamp act was exhibited as "the 

I folly of England and the ruin of America." The 
, bells were muffled, and tolled " the knell of freedom." 
Combinations styling themselves "sons of liberty," 
were formed to resist the enforcement of this' obnoxious 
law. The general assemblies protested against it; ad- 
dresses and appeals were made to the people of Eng- 
>■ ■-' ■ ■ ~. ■■..■■ -.1 I .1^ 

3. What right did the British government claim soon after the 
war 7 What did they do in 1764 1 

4. What famous act was passed in 1765 7 

6. What effect bad the " stamp act" on the colonies? What did 
Che people do 1 
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lani showing the injustice of the law, and praying 
that it might be repealed. The officers of the British 
government were objects of popular hatred, and most 
of them were compelled to disregard the stamp law, or 
resign their offices. 

6. In October, agreeably to a recommendation of 
Massachusetts, delegates from nine of the colonies met 
in congress* at New- York, to consult for the general 
safety. They passed an act, declaring their rights 
and liberties as lawful subjects of Great Britain. They 
remonstrated against the stamp act, and petitioned for 
its immediate repeal. The merchants of that city 
entered into agreement not to import any more gooas 
from England, till the stamp act was repealed. In all 
parts of the country the people gave up imported snoods, 
and used home manufactures. They even abstained from 
eating lamb, that the growth of wool might be increased. 

7. But a change had now taken place in Engl^mdj 
The people of that country began to feel the bad efiects 
of this check upon their trade with America, and a 
proposition was made in parliament to repeal the stamp 
act. William Pitt, who was not present when the act 
was passed, made a powerful speech in &yor of repeal- 
ing it He declared that England had " no right" to 

6. When and where was the first congress, or general meetine of 
the colonies held 1 Which of the colonies sent delegates ? A, Mas- 
■achasetts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New-Tork, New-Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South CaroUna. What dia 
they do 1 To what extent was the stamp act opposed 1 A. Proba- 
bly not a single stamp was ever used in the colonies. 

7. Was there any opposition to the stamp act in England) 
A. There was. Many articles were written and published, showing 
the inius'ice of the act Many speakers in both houses of parliament, 
denied thear right of taxing the colonies. Lord Camden, in the house 
of Lords, in strong language said ; — " My position is this, — I repeat 
it, — I will maintain it to my fast hour, Taxation and Rbpbksknta* 
TtON Aas iNSBPAaABLB. This position is founded on the laws of na- 
ture. It is more. It is itself an eternal law of nature. For what- 
erer is a man's own, is absolutely his own. No man has a right to 
take it from him without his own consent Whoever attempts to do 
it attempts an injury. Whoever does it, commits a robbery." What 
did Wm. Pitt say 7 Was the act r^poiled 1 What efiect had tfaii 
news no the colonies 1 
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tax the colonies. The act was repealed. The news 
caused universal joy throughout America. Bells were 
rung, cannon were fired, and festivals were held. 

8. But in repealing the stamp act, the British govern- 
ment by no means intended to give up the principle of 
taxation in every form. In 1767, a duty was imposed 
on tea, glass, and other articles. The colonies again 
took the alarm, and manifested their indignation as 
before. The people of Massachusetts sent delegates 
to Boston, to consult with the citizens of that place, 
upon measures for resisting the king and parliament 
The citizens of Boston had already, incurred the dis* 
pleasure of his majesty, and General Grage was now 
ordered to repair to that place, with a regiment of troops 
to protect the public officers, and quell all disturbances. 

9. The solaiers arrived, and were stationed in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. Their insolence often excited 
the people to resistance, and instead of subduing the 
spirit of liberty, daily increased it. On the 5th of 
March, 1770$ a riot took place, during which, a party 
of soldiers being insulted, fired upon the citizens, killed 
three, and wounded several others. The next day 
they were arrested and imprisoned. This ev^nt was 
afterwards commemorated as the Boston Massacre. 
At the ^demand of the citizens, the troops were removed 
from the city. The dead were buried with great pomp 
and solemnity. Soon after, the soldiers were brought 
to trial, and two of them found guilty of manslaughter. 

10. To appease the people of the colonies, parlia- 
ment repealed all the duties except that on tea. But 
America was not to be satisfied, so long as the principle 
of taxation was not renounced. The value of a few 
pence on a pound of tea, was not what she contended 
for. The right to take one penny, implied the right 

8. What was done in 1767 1 What did the people of Masf achn* 
setts do 7 What British general was ordered to Boston with a xeff,^ 
mentof troops7 

9. What took place on the 6th of March, 17701 

to. What did parliament do to appease the colonists T Yfhf 
were not the people satisfied? 
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fa) take a thoDSftnd. The colonies denied ike right. 
Tea, therefore, was at once banished from the tables of 
all, both rich and poor, who regarded the liberties of 
their country. 

11. For two 01 thiee years no tea was imported into 
the colonies. la 1773,' the ^vemment of England 
determined to force this article into their poTte. Ac- 
cordingly the East India company waa directed to 
■end several cargoes of tea to Anterica. The people 
of New-York and Philadelphia would not suSer the 
tea to be brought ashore. At Boston, the masters of 
the ships met with such violent opposition, that they 
would gladly have returaed to England immediately, 
but the king's governor would not permit them to leave 
the port. 

12. At a large meeting of the citizens, it was resolved, 
that "thetea should not be landed." One night a party 
of men, dressed in the garb of Indians, went on board 
the iihips, broke open the chests, and poured all the tea 



n. Did they continue the DW of Ira T What look place m 1TT3 1 
Wh«t did iho people of New. York and PhQadelphia do 1 

13. Whil wai done br the people of Boaton 1 Did the; do ri(ht 
ki throwing llkttaOTGibgardl what did llukin{and p«riiuiiiiit 
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into the ocean. This bold exploit exasperated the king 
wad parliament ; and to humble the Bostonians, they 
passed an act to blockade the port, break up their trade, 
and remove the custom-house to Salem. 

13. This act, called the Boston Port Bill, produced 
great distress in Boston, as it at once deprived the 
greater part of the population of their usual means of 
subsistence. But the inhabitants soon found, that the 
whole country were sympathizing with them. Con- 
tributions were raised in other places, for the relief of 
all who were thro\Mi out of business by this bill. The 
people of Salem refused to take the trade of their •* suf- 
fering neighbors," and gave up their wharves and 
store-houses, for the relief of the Boston merchants. 

14. In Virginia a day of festing and prayer was ob- 
served. It was devoutly implored, that God would 
give to the people one heart and one mind, firhily to 
oppose every invasion of American rights. It was a 
serious time. The people in all parts of the cpuntry 
united in a " Solemn League and Covenant," to break 
off all intercourse with Great Britain. All seemed 
actuated by an invincible spirit of patriotism and love 
of liberty. A few, however, favorecf the cause of Eng- 
land. These were called tories, while those who 
favored the cause of American rights, were called 
tffhigs. The lovers of liberty had no hope of success 
against the military force of England ; but they did 
hope, that continued resistance would lead her to yield 
the claims of justice. 

15. Yet the colonies now determined to prepare for 
a united and desperate struggle. On the 5th of Septem- 

13. What was this act called 7 How were the Bostonians regard- 
ed by the people of the country 1 Was not this act directly calcula* 
ted to benefit the people of Salem 7 What was their conduct 7 

14. What was done in Virginia 7 What did the people do in all 
parts of the country 7 What two parties were now formed 7 Who 
were called tories 7 Who were called whigs 7 

15. What did the colonies now determine to do 7 When and 
where did a provincial congress meet 7 From what provinces did 
delegates attend 7 Who was chosen president of this congress 1 
L John Hancock. What did this congress do 7 

11 
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ber 1774, delegates from all the provinces, except 
Georgia, met in congress at Philadelphia. Their de- 
liberations were secret. Nothing was to be made jpublic 
without a vote of congress. They insisted on the 
rights of the colonies, and resolved to break off all 
trade with Great Britain, until these rights were ac- 
knowledged. They sent addresses to the king and 
people of England, expressing a warm attachment to 
the mother country, and declaring, that they desired 
nothing, which, as loyal subjects, they had not a right 
to claim. After a session of eight weeks, having re- 
commended a meeting of another congress the nexl 
year, they dissolved. 

16. Their addresses displayed so much force of argu- 
ment, so much knowledge of political science, and so 
much glowing patriotism, that a strong impression wa» 
made in favor of their cause. In the British senate, 
Mr. Pitt made a most eloquent speech in behalf of 
America. He spoke in the highest terms of the wis- 
dom and dignity of the congress at Philadelphia. 

17. In all the colonies, the enactments and resolutions 
of congress were observed with the utmost respect and 
obedience. Every preparation was now making for 
war. Military stores, arms, amunition, &c., were pro- 
vided in all the colonies. The people began to traia 
themselves in the use of the sword and musket. Mas- 
sachusetts, especially, pursued a decided course in op- 
position to the governor, and in preparation for conflict. 

18. General Gage,* who had been appointed gover- 
nor by the king, took possession of all tne fortifications 
around Boston. An army was quartered in the city^ 

16. What eflfect did their addresses produce 1 

17. What did the people begin to dol 

18. Who was now appointed govemor of Massachusetts b y t ha 
kingi What was called in Massachusetts at this timel What 
measures were t^ken by this assembly 1 

■i » II < m 

• ThomsB Gaf e, the last gpveTaor of Masgachusetts appointed br the kingj 
WB8 an officer of some distinction in the British army. He arrived at Boston 
May 13, 1774, and l>egan that course of iUeial and oppressive acts which lias- 
tened on the war of the revolution. In Oct. 1775, he went to England, aod 
was succeeded ia the command by Sir William Uowe. He died in I79f» 
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ready to march at any moment, according to his orders. 
But with all this array of force, he could not suppress 
the combinations of the people. An assembly was called, 
consisting of delegates from all the towns in the pro- 
vince. Measures were taken to raise <an army of 
12,000 men, and a strong force was kept in readmess 
to march at a moment's warning. 

19. Matters were now fast approaching to a serious 
crisis. Nothing had been done in England to satisfy 
the colonies. The Americans were reproached in 
parliament as " cowardly, undisciplined, feeble," &c. 
It was evident, too, from the strong force which had 
already arrived from England, that she designed to 
compel the colonists to submit to her unjust laws. But 
the Americans, except a small party, who were court- 
ing the favor of the king, were united and firm in 
their determination, weak as they were, to maintain 
their rights against the strongest nation in the world. 



WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 

I. At Concord, the colonists, by authority from the 
provincial congress, had collected a quantity of pro- 
visions and military stores. These, General Gage 
resolved to destroy. For this purpose he despatched 
from Boston, a body of 800 troops on the evening of 
the 18th of April. News of this design was imrae- 
diatelv sent to Lexington and Concord, and early next 
morning the militia of those towns had assembled in 
arms for defence. Bells and signal guns, soon spread 
the alarm. When the British troops came to Lex- 

19. What was now evident ? What is said of the Americans 1 
1. What had the people collected at the town of Concord? Wliere 
98 Concord? A. It i? 18 miles northwest of Boston. How manv 
did General Gage send to destroy these stores ? Why did he wisn 
to destroy them? Did these troops meet with any opposition 7 
Where 7 Where is Lexington ? A, It is eleven miles northwest 
Boston. Describe the battle of Lezin&rton. 
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ington, they found the militia assembled near the 
meeting-house. Major Pitcaini, contmandei of tlie 
British, rode up to them and ciied with a loud voice, 
" Disperse, disperse, you rebels ; thrOw down your 
aims and disperse." Hia orders not being obeyeo, he 



BATTLE OP LEXmOTOK. 

discharged his pistol, and commanded his men to fire 
upon them. Atlei returning a few shots, the militia 
fled. This was the first battle in the war of the revo- 
lution. 

2. The British proceeded to Concord, and destroyed 
the military stores. But the militia of the neighbormg 
towns were fast collecting, and they were obliged to 
retreat with all possible haste. But they did not escape 
without a galling fire, pouring in upon them from be- 
hind the fences, trees, and stone walls, along the 
road. When they arrived at Lexington, exhausted by 
their march, they were saved from total destruction, 
by Lord Percy, who, with 900 men, and two pieces 
of cannon, had been sent from Boston to meet them. 

After ihii, what wers ther obligMl 
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3. On their way to Boston, they were incessantly 
harassed by the provincials, who kept ap a well di- 
rected fire from both sides of the road. During the 
day the British lost 273 men; the loss of the Ameri- 
cans was 88 killed and wounded. Shortly after this 
battle. Colonel Ethan Allen* of Vermont, md Colonel 
Benedict Amoldf of Connecticut, at the head of a com- 
pany of volunteers, marched against the forts at Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point. 

4. On the night of the 10th of May, 1775, Allen 

3. How many did the British lose in their excursion to Concord 1 
How many the Americans? What expedition was undertaken 
shortly after the battle of Lexington t 

4. In whose name did Allen demand a surrender of the fort? 

When was Crown Point taken 1 What did they find in these forts 1 

^— — 

* Ethaa AUea was bora in Roxbury, Litchfield county, Connecticut At «a 
early age, he emigrated to Vermont, and about 1770, he toolc an active part in 
&vor of the "Green Mountain Boys." as the seitlers were then called, in op- 
poaitioa to the ffoverninent of New-Voric. When called to take the field, he 
•bowed himself an able leader and an intrepid soldier. The same year that 
he look Ticonderoga, he was taken prisoner near Montreal, in an attempt to 
reduce that city. He was now placed in irons and sent to England, with an 
assurance, that he would meet with a haher on his arrival there. He was, 
however, after a few months, brought back to Hali&jc; and after being kept 
there five months, he was removed to New- York. He was kept a prisoner 
here ooe year and a half^ and then exchanged for Colonel Campbell. While 
a prisoner at New- York, as he was standing on the deck one dajr, a British 
officer said to him, " Allen, if you will quit the ^ rebel service^* and join us, we 
will make you an officer in our army, and give you all the land you can see 
off there, in New-Jersey." ^ You make roe think," said Allen, "of an ac- 
count I read in a good old book that I have at home, how the devil once 
promised our Saviour all the kingdoms of the earth, if he would fall down 
and worship him ; when the rasc^ly old knave did not own a foot of land in 
creation." He returned to Vermont in 1778, and died at his estate in Col- 
chester, in 1789. 

t Benedict Arnold, at the commencement of the war, lived in New-Haven. 
There is some doubt as regards the place of his birth. He embraced, with 
enthusiasm, the cause of the colonies, and, on account of his daring courage, 
was at once promoted to office in the provincial army. He exhibited great 
akiU and bravery in many of the battles in which he was engaged. In his 
marches and attacks, he usually acted on the maxim, "In war, expedition is 
equivalent to strength." He often surprised the enem^ by the boldness of 
bis plans, and the rapidity of his movements. His daring courage may ex- 
cite our admiration, but his character presents little to be commended. He 
was vicious, extravagant, cruel, vain, fickle, luxurious, and mean. After he 
bad turned traitor to his country, and joined the British, he committed the 
most enormous barbarities. On a certain occasion, he inquired of an Amer- 
ican captain whom he had taken prisoner, ** What do you suppose the Amer- 
irans would do with me if I should fall into their hands V " They would cut 
trfT the leg," replied the officer, '^ that was wounded while you were fighting 
the battles of freedom, and bury it with the honors of war, and then hang the 
remainder. of your body in gibbets." After the close of the war, he went t^ 
Bogland, and received 10,00D pounds sterling, as a reward for hit villany. Ha 
m»d is Londoa in 1801. detastiad by aU who knew hhn. 
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arrived at Ticonderoga, and with 83 men pressed his 
way into the fort while the garrison were asleep. 
Three huzzas aroused them from their slumbers. Al- 
len rushed to the apartments of Capt De Laplace, and 
with a drawn sword over the half-awakened command- 
er, demanded a surrender of the fortress. " By what 
authority do you demand it ?" inquired the astonished 
Laplace. " I demand it," said Allen, ** in the name 
of the great Jehovah, — and of the continental con- 
gress." This summons could not be disobeyed. The 
fort was at once surrendered. The following day. Crown 
Point was taken without resistance. In these forts the 
Americans found more than a hundred pieces of cannon, 
and a large quantity of other military stores. 

5. The noise of war soon alarmed all the colonies. 
Many had not expected open hostilities.' But the blow 
was no sooner struck, than they all resolved to join heart 
and hand with New-England in the desperate struggle. 
In May, congress again assembled at Philadelphia. 
John Hancock of Massachusetts was chosen president 
A petition was sent to the king, and an address to the 
people of England. Yet vigorous measures were em- 
ployed to sustain the war. Articles of confederation 
were adopted under the title of the united colonies. 
They voted to raise an army of 20,000 men, and ap- 
pointed George Washington, who was one of the dele- 
gates from Virginia, commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
can forces. 

6. A solemn declaration, showing the causes and 
necessity of taking up arms, was prepared by congress, 
to be read before the army and the people of the colo- 
nies, closing as follows : ** Our cause is just, our union 
is perfect. Our internal resources are great, and if 
necessary, foreign. assistance, undoubtedly, may be ob- 
tained. With hearts fortified by these animating re- 

■ ■' ' ■■■■■■—■ ■■ I ■ I ■■— ^■i— I ■■ ■■ I I I I —— — ^■M— ^■^i^^^i*^M^i—^»^^— i— ■^— ^ 

5. When did congress asrain assemble 1 Under what title did they 
enter into articles of confederation 7 How larjgfe an armv did they 
vote to raise 1 Who was appointed commander-m-chief of tiie Amen- 
can forces Y 

6. What did oongran prtpara to b« rsad to tho anny and paopltl 



-4 
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flections, we most solemnly declare, that the arms we 
have heen compelled by our enemies to assume, we 
will, in defiance of every hazard, with unabating firm- 
ness and perseverance, employ for the preservation of 
our liberties ; being with one mind resolved to die free- 
men, rather than to live slaves." 

7. The troops of New-England were already in 
arms, and had besieged the British army in Boston. 
The heights of Charlestown, Breed's hill, and Bunker 
hill, command the city. The Americans, having re- 
ceived information that the enemy intended to occupy 
these heights, and advance into the country, Col. Pres- 
cott was sent in the evening of the 16th of June, to take 
possession of Bunker hill. Finding, on his arrival, 
that, though this hill was the most commanding position, 
it was too far from the enemy to annoy their shipping 
and army, he determined to fortify Breed's hill, which is 
nearer the city, and began the work soon after midnight. 

8. Early in the morning, the British discovered the 
works of the Americans, and immediately opened upon 
them an incessant fire from the ships in the harbor, and 
from their fortifications on the Boston side. The roar 
of cannon soon alarmed the inhabitants of the city and 
adjacent towns, and before noon the steeples, the roofe 
of the houses, and all the surrounding hills, were 
crowded with anxious spectators, who were awaiting 
with deep and silent emotion, the event of the day. As 
nothing was effected by the cannon of the British, about 
3,000 regular soldiers were landed, and arrayed at the 
foot of the hill. 

9. They advanced to the charge in two divisions, 

7. What heights command the city of Boston 1 What was Colonel 
Frescott ordered to do on the evening of the 16th of June 1 Did he 
do as he was ordered 7 Why not 1 

8. What did the British do on the morning of the 17th of Junel 
Describe the battle of Breed's hill : or, as it is usually called, Bunker 
hill. 

9. What did General Putnam tell the American spldiers, as the 
British were advancing to the first attack 7 A. " Boys," said ha^ 
^lueep cool,— keep cool, — don't fire a fun till you can see the white 
€f their eyeS|— end then, b«n it iato Uiem." 
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under the command of Generals Howe and Pigot. The 
Americans, prompted by the boldness and zeal of Gen- 
eral Putnam, and other brave officers, were eager for 
the combat. Bm in obedience to their orders, ihey 
reserved their fire till the enemy were within a few 
rods of the breastwork, and then poured upon them a 



UlTLE OF BUNKER HILL- 

deluge of balls. The British fell by hundreds; their 
rank^ were broken, and the whole line fled in confusion 
to the shore. The officers, fearing the disgrace of a 
defeat, rallied their troops, and urged ihem on at th« 
point of their swords, to a second attack. The Ameri- 
cans received them as before. Again they were re- 
pulsed with great carnage. The sure aim of the pro- 
vincials cot down the British officers, so that General 
Howe, deserted by his flying troops, was now left 
almost alone on the field. 

10, At this moment. Genera! Clinlon, who was watch- 
ing the progress of the battle from Boston, considering 
the honor of the British nation at stake, immediately 
crossed over, and with great difficulty, led up the Iroopt 
to a third charge. The provincials met taem again 
10. What dutinginthad gHUnl IbU in thi* Utila 1 
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with undiminished courage; but their powder being 
exhausted, and having no bayonets, they fought with 
the butt end of their muskets. After a bloody contest, 
the Americans retreated down their intrenchments, and 
akhough exposed to the raking fire of the British ships, 
they effected their escape over Charlestown neck with- 
out any considerable loss. It was during this retreat, 
that the brave Gen. Warren was slain. 

11. Meanwhile, General Pigot had attacked the 
Americans at Charlestown, a beautiful village near 
Breed's hill. At first he was routed ; but being strength- 
ened by fresh troops, he advanced again with so much 
force, that the provincials fled. The English then, 
in wanton rage, set fire to the town. Irl'.^the midst of 
the battle on the hill, 600 houses were wrapt in flames, 
which added an awful sublimity to the iscene of the 
day. 

12. In this memorable battle, the English lost, out of 
3,000, more than 1,000 men. The Americans had 
only 1,500 in the contest, and their loss was about 450. 
Though they were defeated, it was considered a glori- 
ous defeat. They had met En gland' s bravest troops, and 
had shown them, that Americans were neither " cow- 
ardly nor feeble." Thousands awaited the event of 
the struggle, with the most painful solicitude. 

13. Hostilities had also commenced in the southern 
colonies. Lord Dunmore, governor of Virginia, forci- 
bly seized a quantity of military stores belonging to 
the colony. Patrick Henry,* with a company of militia, 

11. Descrih** the burning of Charlestown. 

12. What was the loss of the English in the battle of Bunker hill? 
The loss of the Americans 1 

13. What did Lord Dunmore dol Who was John Murray Dan- 
morel A. John Murray Dunmore was the last governor of Virginia 
fi[)po'nted by the king. In his zeal to assist the English, he tried to 
iiyure the colony by all the means in his power, ana acted the part 
of a pirate and plunderer. He died in England in 1S09. Who pro- 
ceeded against nim 7 Did they get the stores 1 

* Patrick Henry, a most eloquent orator, was born in Virginia in 1736. He 
was the first man that proposed to the colonies hostile nieasares against 
Great Britain. On a certain occasion, as he was speaking in the assembly 
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proceeded against him, and demanded the stores, or 
their value in money. The money was immediately 
paid. To strengthen his forces, Dunmore basely 
offered freedom to all slaves who would take up arms 
against their masters, and join the royal party. Not 
long after, a body of his black and white troops assem- 
bled at Yorktown, and attacked the colonists. But the 
royalists were soon defeated, and Dunmore was obliged 
to leave the city. Soon after, he ordered Norfolk to 
be set on fire, by which a large amount of property 
was destroyed. 

14. Similar scenes occurred in the Carolinas. The^ 
people of South Carolina, being in want of ammuni- 
tion, twelve person^, authorized by the committee of 
supplies, sailed from Charleston, and captured a Brit- 
ish vessel near St. Augustine, with 15,000 pounds of 
powder on hoard. About the same time the people of 
Georgia, who had now joined the confederacy, seized 
a vessel lately arrived from London, with 13,000 pounds 
of powder, and other stores. The same year four other 
vessels laden with military stores for the British army, 
were captured by Captain Manly, of New-England* 
These stores were of vast importance to the Americans, 
who had not then the means of manufacturing exten- 
sively the munitions of war. Before the close of the 
year, congress voted to build immediately thirteen ships 
of war. Thus was commenced the American navy. 



14. By whom was a British vessel taken near^ St Augustine? 
How much powder was there on board 7 What did the Georgians 
do ? How many vessels were taken during the year? 



of Vlrf inia, respecting the oppreMive and arbitrary ineaiitires of the BritUli 
foveminent towards America, he became much excited, and in the warmth 
of his feeiinfrs, added. *' Caesar had hiei BnitiiR,— Charles the First, his Crom- 
well,--aiid Georfe tlie Third" — ** Treason," cried the spcalcer— "treason, 
treason," was echoed from every part of the house. Henry faltered not for 
an instant, but talcing a ioftier attitude, and fixing on the spealcer an ere of 
fire, he finished his sentence with the firmest emphasis, '^ may profit 6y 
ikeir example. If this be treason, malce the most of it." He was tite first 
governor of Virginia after the declaration of independence, and a member of 
the old congress. He was a natural orator of the highest order. He died In 
17^ aged (S. 
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15. The colonists soon turned their attention to Can- 
ada. The people of that province were mostly of 
French origin, and though they had been earnestly 
solicited by congress, they had not taken any part in 
the opposition against the British government. Fear- 
ing an invasion from that quarter, General Montgom- 
ery,* with an army of 1,000 men, was sent to take 
possession of the fortresses, and induce, if possible, the 
inhabitants of Canada to join in the war against Great 
Britain. 

16. He landed at St. Johns on the 10th of September, 
and soon after commenced a siege of the fort. A small 
detachment was sent against fort Chamblee, a few 
miles above ; which defeated the garrison, and took 
possession of six tons of powder, and a quantity of 
other stores found in the fort. St. Johns was also sur- 
rendered shortly after. On the 12th November, Mont- 
gomery marched against Montreal, which immediately 
submitted. Cluebec was now the only remaining strong- 
hold in Canada. 

It. To assist Montgomery in the reduction of that 
place. Colonel Arnold had been sent from Boston. In 
ascending the Kennebec river, and marching through 
the dismal wilderness, his troops endured the severest 
hardships. To escape the horrors of starvation, one 
whole division was obliged to return. Arnold arrived 
opposite Cluebec two days after the surrender of Mont- 
real. Such was the consternation of the inhabitants, 
that could he have crossed the St. Lawrence without 
delay, he might probably have taken immediate pos- 
session of the city. 

15. To what did the colonists soon turn their attention 1 Who 
was sent with an army to Canada 1 

16. Where did he land 1 What was the result 1 What other fort 
was taken 1 How much powder was found in the fort 1 What dty 
did he take 1 

17. Who was sent to assist Montgomery m taking Quebec? 

* Richard Montgomerv. a major-general in the army of the United Statea, 
was horn in the north or Ireland, tn 1737. He served under Wolfe at Qnebee 
in 1769 ; but on his return to England, he left his rerim^Pt and removed to 
America, and settled hi the colony of New- York. Ris military talents were 
'^"^ His measures were taken with judgment, and executed with ability 
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18. After a few daysi he was enabled to procure 
boats and cross the river. Finding the garrison of 
Quebec prepared to oppose him, he sailed up the river 
and scaled the craggea heights of Abraham, where the 
gallant Wolfe had ascended with his victorious army. 
Arnold, unprepared alone to commence a siege, was 
soon joined by Montgomery. Their united forces were 
not more than 1,000 men. Three strong garrisons had 
been detached from Montgomery's army, to fortify each 
of the forts which he had taken. They began the 
siege, which continued for a month, without any pros- 
pect of success, 

19. They now resolved upon a desperate assauh. 
To conceal their real design, two divisions were sent 
to alarm the upper town, w^hile Arnold and Montgom* 
ery commenced a violent attack upon the opposite 
sides of the lower town. Before light on the morning 
of December 31st, the signal was given, and the troops 
rushed forward to the charge, amidst a violent snow 
storm, which concealed them from the sight of the' 
enemy. The guard of the first barrier fled, and while 
Montgomery was forcing his way over piles of ice, and 
a picket fence, one of the guard run back, and seizing 
a match, discharged a cannon, and killed Montgomery 
and two other valuable oflBicers. The troops at once 
retreated. 

20. On the other side of the town the battle was more 
furious. Arnold was wounded in the leg on the first 
assault. But his troops under Captain Morgan pressed 
on beyond the first barrier, scaled the battery, and made 
the guard prisoners. Bewildered amidst the darkness 
and snow, they rested until liprht ; when they advanced 
against the second barrier. While attemptmg to scale 
the barricade, they were repulsed with great slaughter 
by the incessant fire of the British garrison. Benumb- 

18. Describe their attempts to take the city. 

19. Describe tiie death of Montgomery. 

20. Deeoribe the battle on the other side of the town. When was 
Arnold wounded 1 What was the result of the battle 1 
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ed with cold and unable to retreat, some were obliged 
to surrender. 

21. Not less than 400 men were lost in this engage- 
ment. The death of Montgomery was universally la- 
mented. The most powerful speakers m the British 
parliament displayed their eloquence in praising his 
virtues, and lamenting his fall. Arnold, with the re- 
mainder of the army, continued the blockade. Thus 
far the Americans had experienced terrible hardships. 
During the siege, the small pox broke out in the camp. 
Many were very poorly clad for a severe winter. Far 
from their affectionate families, amid sickness, want, 
and cold, the soldiers sighed for the comforts of the 
domestic fireside. But their love of liberty carried 
them through the struggle. 

22. As soon as the condition of the northern army 
was known to congress, large supplies and additional 
forces were ordered on to Quebec. But early in the 
spring of 1776, the British army was greatly strength- 
ened by a reinforcement from England. In May, the 
whole force at Cluebec was estimated to be 13,000 men. 
General Thomas, who had been appointed to succeed 
Montgomery, arrived on the first of May. But he 
found himself at the head of less than 2,000 men, more 
than half of whom were sick, or unfit for duty. 

23. He was attacked, soon after, and the sick and 
stores of his camp were taken by the English. The 
sick, however, were kindly treated, and when they recov- 
ered, were released. The Americans now retreated 
on their wav to New- York. General Thomas was 
seized with the small-pox, and died ; and General Sul 
livan succeeded to the command. About this time, at a 
place called the Cedars, forty miles above Montreal, a 

21. How many were lost 1 What did Arnold do 1 What was the 
situation of his soldiers 1 

22. What did congress do 7 What force had the British at Quebee 
m May, 1776 7 Who succeeded Montgomery ? 

23. With what did General Thomas die7 Who succeeded himi 
What happened at the Cedars? When was Canada deserted by tha 
Americans 7 * ^-^ 

12 
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detachment of American troops was attacked by a party 
of the enemy, mostly Indians. Owing to the coward- 
ice or bad management of Colonel Bedell, and Major 
Butterfield, about 500 of the troops were lost. By the 
18th of June, 1766, Canada was entirely deserted by 
the Americans. 

24. General Washington, soon after his appointment 
to the command of the army, repaired to Boston. He 
found the troops almost destitute of means necessary for 
a vigorous siege, and very poorly supplied with clothing 
and provisions. His first object was to render the 
army comfortable, and furnish a good supply of arms 
and ammunition. But notwithstandinor his constant 
exertions, night and day for several months, he was 
not able to procure the necessary supplies. 

25. Another more serious difficulty he had to con- 
tend with. Many of the American soldiers had enlist- 
ed only for a short time, and when their time expired, 
left the service. A new army was formed. Against 
these and many other discouragements, he contended 
till spring, without an attack upon the city. His regu- 
lar force now amounted to 14,000 men, besides 6,000 
militia of Massachusetts. Washington had several 
limes proposed to a council of war, an assault upon the 
enemy. But his plans were rejected. 

26. About the first of March, he commenced a severe 
cannonade upon the city. On the night of the 4th a 
detachment took possession of Dorchester Heights, and 
before morning threw up a line of fortifications which 
threatened both the town and the enemy's ships in the 
harbor. The British beheld with amazement these 
extensive works, which had sprung up in a single 
night. Three thousand troops were immediately or- 

24. What is said of General WashiniBrton 1 In what condition did 
he find the army 7 What was his first object 1 What diflScultiM 
had he to contend With t 

26. What was his reffular force 1 

26. What were his nrst attempts to drive the enemy out of thft 
city 1 What was done on the 4th of March 1 How did this efieot 
the British 1 What was the result 1 
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dered to embark against them. But a violent stonn 
prevented the boats from proceeding. Howe, the Bri- 
tish general, now found it necessary to leave the city 
without delay.. 

27. On the 17th of March the whole British army set 
sail for Halifax, and Washington with his army entered 
Boston in triumph. This event produced a thrill of joy 
throughout the country. Congress passed a vote of 
thanks to Washington and his troops. Suspecting that 
the enemy had repaired to New- York, the army left 
Boston for that city. 

28. The next important event was an attack upon 
Charleston, South Carolina, June 28th, by a British 
fleet, under Sir Peter Parker. As the fleet was attempt- 
ing to pass the fort on Sullivan's island, the garrison 
under the command of Colonel Mouhrie opened a terri- 
ble fire upon it. After a hot engagement of ten hours, 
in which the ships were severely shattered, the British 
left the harbor. They lost more than 200 men, while 
the loss of the Americans was only thirty-two. In 
honor of the commander of the fort, it was afterwards 
called fort Moultrie. 

29. The thirteen colonies* were now all in arms 
against the mother country. Hitherto they had con- 
tended only for their just rights, as loyal subjects of 
Great Britain. But now they were forced to contend, 
as independent states, against a foreign foe. A motion 

27. When did Wasbington enter the cityl Where did the army 
80on repair 1 

28. What was the next important event? What happened when 
the fleet were attempting to pass the fort on Sullivan's Island 1 
What was the result 1 What was this fort afterwards called 1 Why 1 

29. How many of the colonies had taken up arms 7 Who pro- 

g>8ed in congress a declaration of independence 1 When was the 
eclaration of Independence adopted 1 Why do we celebrate the 
4lh of July 1 How many years since our indfpendence was de- 
clared 1 Did you ever read the Declaration of Independence 7 

II 111 ll.ll ■■■! ■ II -i»— — ^ 

* The thirteen colonies that united in declulng their Independence, werei 
New-flainpshire, Massachusettii, Rhode- lalaiKL Connecticut, New-Vork, 
New-J<>r8ey. Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marylana, Viifinia, North Carollnsi 
South Carolina, and Georfia. 



^ 
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for declaring their independence was therefore made in 
congress, by Richard Henry Lee* of Virginia, June 7, 
1776. After a full discussion, and some warm opposi- 
tion, it was carried by a unanimous vote. A Declara- 
tion OF iNDEPENDENCEt was drawn up, adopted, 
signed by all the members of congress, and published 
to the world on the 4th of July, 1776. It was received 
in all the colonies with joy and public celebration. 
The nation now assumed the title of the United 
States of America. 

* Richard Hcnnr Lee was born in 1732. From his earliest youth, he devo- 
ted his talents to tne service of his country. He supported througli life tha 
ciiaracterof a philosopher, a patriot, and sage ; and his name will be remem* 
bered with gratitude, as one of the most conspicuous actors of the revolu* 
tion, so long as Americans enjoy the blessings resulting from that event He 
died at Chantilly in Virginia, 1794. 

t On the lUh of June, a committee was appointed to prepare n. l)eelarahon 

of Independence^ consisting of Thomas Teiferson, John Adams, Benjamin 

" Fraaldin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. Mr. Jefferson was re* 

quested to draw up the paper, which he did, and it was reported to the bOttM 

aAer receiving b few alterations from Dr. FranJtlin, and Mr. Adams. 
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■mjA'ncMf OF Ti 



PERIOD in. 



fjtmjirijts lie eTentsUlaloceHTTrd from ti4 Dedaralian of Jndepeit- 
dtvjx, to Vu adoption of the Federal CaJUlUittioik, or praent 
ij/ilan ef gacenrnienl, ITSS. 

1. At the commencemenl of this period, ihecondilion 
of the country was in the highest degree interesting. 
The progress of imprnvement had changed the forest 
andlhegbn into fruitful fields. and flourishinglownshad 

What evenia does period third embraced 
1. What wag the conditian of the country at 
WB» the population 1 "" ' "■-- -'-■-- 
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sprung up on every side. The white population had 
increased to about three millions. Tne luxury and 
wealth of the old world were fast becoming the portion 
of the new. But a spirit of freedom and bold enter- 
prise characterized the whole people. The Declara- 
tion of Independence^ while it frightened the cautious 
and timid, nerved all true patriots with an energy of 
purpose, which alone prepared them for the desperate 
conflict. The attitude of the nation excited the admi- 
ration of all Europe ; and every stranger was ready to 
predict our speedy downfall, before the overwhelming 
force of our tyrannical oppressors. But the gracious 
Providence of heaven had ordered otherwise. 

2. About the first of July, a large British fleet arrived 
in the harbor of New- York. An army of 24,000 men, 
many of whom where Hessians from Germany, were 
landed, and well equipped for active operations. The 
American army was in a very bad state to meet such 
a force. It numbered about 27,000 men, but a large 
part were sick, and the militia, though full of ardor, 
were but poorly armed. General Putnam, with J 5,000 
men, erected fortifications on Brooklyn Heights. Wash- 
ington, with the remainder of the army, was in, or near, 
the city of New- York. 

3. The English landed their forces on Long-Island, 
and commenced a march against Putnam. The armies 
were separated by a range of woody hills, which could 
be passed without difficulty, only at three places. Put- 
nam had stationed a strong guard, at each of these passes. 
But the British surprised them by night, passed the 
defiles, and commenced an attack the next morning, 
Aug. 27th. The American line was broken, and one 
detachment surrounded. Some escaped to the woods, 

2. What took place about the first of July? How many men 1 
State of the Americap army ? Their number 7 What did General 
Putnam do 7 Where is Brooklyn 7 A. Opposite to New-York city, 
across the East ritrer, three quarters of a mile distant. Where wu 
Washington at this time 7 

3. State what the British did. Th0 ntoltl How many wen 
killadiath* battle 1 
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Others broke through the line of the enemy, but most of 
them were killed or taken prisoners. In the heat of 
the battle, Washington crossed over to Brooklyn, and 
beheld with anguish the destruction of his best troops. 

4. About 2,000 of the Americans were killed, wound- 
ed, or taken prisoners. The loss of the British was 
about 400. The English advanced and began to for- 
tify themselves, near the American lines, and resolved 
on a more decisive battle the next day. But in the 
night, Washington, knowing his men were fatigued and 
dispirited by their defeat, withdrew with his army, un- 
perceived by the enemy, across the river to New- York. 
The militia fearing that the British would soon land on 
that side, deserted the city ; and Washington, wishing 
to avoid a regular battle with the enemy, encamped his 
army a few miles north of the town.* 

^— —— «— ^^PiW^BM I I I ■■ ■ ■ I ■■ ■■■■■I 1^— ^MMPII 111— ^■■[■■■IIW I I IMII mi— — — ^^IM^ 

4. What did Washington do that night 1 

* Nathan Hale.— After the famous retreat of the American army from 
Long-Ulaod, Washington, anxious to adopt some u.eans of {gaining informa- 
tion concerning the strength, situation, and future movemenis of the enemv, 
apulied to Colonel KnowUon, for a discreet, intelligent, enterprising, and huld 
officer, who would dare penetrate the enemy's camp, and bring him the de- 
•ired information. Kuowiton at once fixed up<jn Capt. Natlinn Hale, as pos- 
sessing the necessary qualifications in an eminent degree. Accordingly he 
made known the wishes of Washington to him, but Hale shrunk with instinc- 
tive horror at the thought of being a spy. But reflecting that it was Washing- 
ton who required tliis service, and his country that was to be benefited, ho 
gave up all scruples, and prepared for the adventure. lie passed in disguise 
to I/)ng-l8land, in the character of a schoolmaster, examined every fort of the 
British army, and obtained all the requisite information. As he was return- 
ing, he was met by a tory in the British service, recognised, apprehended, 
and taken before SMr William Howe. Hale finding everv thing was known to 
the enemy, boldly, and without equivocation, confessed his character and his 
object. Howe, without a trial, or without even tlxe form of a court-martial, 
doomed him for execution the next morning ! This sentence was executed 
in the most unfeeling manner. He was denied a Bible, and even the attend- 
ance of a clerffvman was refused him. The letters, full of fortitude and re- 
signation, which he wrote to liis mother and sister, a short time before his 
death, were destroyed. He was hung, regretting ''that he had only ene life 
to lose in the cause of his country, the cause of liberty, and the rights of 
man." Tlie untimely end of this promising, but unfortunate young man, re- 
sembled that of Major Andre, in tne circumstances which led to it, but the 
celebrity of the two has been widely different. The memory of Andre has 
received every honor, not only in his own country, but likewise in this. His 
monument stands in Westminster Abbey, amonifst those of sages and heroes ; 
while the memory of Hale hardly survives in his native state. His grave )s 
not even marked by a stone, or an inscription. It is with pleasure, however, 
that I add. that our general government are about (1836) to erect a suitable 
monument to his memory in the public burial pkoe^ in CoTsntryi CmuiscII* 
oul| his BstiT* town. 
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5. General Howe entered New- York on the 15th of 
September, and soon afler, marched up along the East 
river, and encamped his troops north of the Americans, 
in order to cut off all communication with New-England. 
Washington, perceiving this movement, left a strong 
garrison at fort Washington, and marched as far as 
White Plains. Here the armies met on the 28th of 
October, and had a short engagement, in which about 
300 men were lost on each side. 

6. The British general now returned towards New- 
York. His design was first to take fort Washington, 
and then cross the Hudson and attack fort Lee, which 
prevented the British fleet from passing up the river. 
On the 16th of November, fort Washington was furi- 
ously assailed at four different points. The garrison 
made a brave defence, and mowed down the Hessians 
with terrible slaughter. At length their ammunition 
began to fail, and they were obliged to make an honor- 
able surrender. 

7. The loss of this fort was severely felt by the Ameri- 
cans. The garrison at fort Lee immediately abandoned 
their post and joined the detachment under Washington, 
which was now at Newark in New-Jersey. The troops 
were at this time in a most pitiable condition. They 
were without tents, without blankets, poorly clad, and 
exposed to the cold blasts of winter. In this wretched 
state they were driven by the close pursuit of the enemy 
from Newark to Brunswick, from thence to Princeton, 
and finally across the Delaware. 

8. At this time Washington had not more than 3,000 
men with him, and this number was daily decreasmg. 
Such were the sufferings of the troops, that as soon as 
their term of service expired they returned to their com- 
fortable homes. A dark cloud now seemed to be cast 

5. When did General Howe enter New- York? What took plaee 
on the 28th of October? 

6. What on the 16th of November? 

7. What did the garrison of fort Lee do 7 

8. What was the condition of our army at that timet What wai 
o&rod by the British general 7 



za^ 
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over all the bright hopes of the Americans. Pardon 
was offered by the British general to all who would 
join the royal st indard. Many, despairing of success, 
deserted the cause of Liberty and accepted the pardon, 
some of whom had been members of congress. 
. 9. The city of Philadelphia being in danger, con- 
gress adjourned to • Baltimore. They now gave to 
Washington " entire control of the operations of war." 
To strengthen his exhausted army, he sent orders to 
General Lee to leave his post on the Hudson, and come 
to his assistance without delay. Lee left the Hudson, 
but did not hasten his march. One night he carelessly 
took quarters at a house, three miles from his army, 
where he was seized by a corps of British cavalry. In 
consequence of this, the command fell upon General 
Sullivan,* who marched the troops directly to the camp 
of Washington, increasing his army to about 7,000 men. 
10. The British general, instead of crossing the 
Delaware, scattered his forces in several towns on the 
Jersey side, for winter quarters. Washington, know- 
ing the situation of the enemy, determined if possible 
to strike a blow in fevor of his sinking cause. On the 
night of the 25th of December, he crossed the Dela- 
ware nine miles above Trenton, with about 2,500 men, 
and marched down upon that place, where the next 
morning he attacked the enemy, killed about twenty, 
and took about 1,000 prisoners. Six field-pieces and a 
thousand stand of arms, were also taken. Of his own 
men two were killed, two frozen to death, and several 

9. To what place did congress adjourn'? Why? What power 
did they confer upon Washingtop 1 What did he do 1 State the 
capture of General Lee. Do you suppose Lee wished to be taken 7 
Who succeeded Leel What did General Sullivan do? 

10. What did the British general do 1 What did Washington do 
on the night of the 25th of December 7 The 26th 1 

* John SulHVan was bom id 1741. For some time previous to the rerola- 
Cionuy war, be practised law in New-Hautpshire. In 1776, he was appointed 
a major-general in the American armpr. lie was in manv ensagemenUi, and 
conducted several hazaidoiis expeditions, and ever diflplayed great military 
sicill, finnness, and resolution. After the close of the war, he resumed the 

Sraetice oflaw,— was afterwards a member of congress,— «nd in 1786, 87, and 
D, president of New- Hampshire. He died at Durham in 1795. 
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wounded. He immedialely re-crossed the river. Tliif 
was the ^ate of affairs at the close of the year 1776. 



EVENTS OF 1777. 

1. TI'b last l>oId moTement of Washinffton alanned 
'L« Bi-i.m L-jrd Comwallis collected nia forces at 
PriQCeton, and watched the motions of his vigilant foe. 
The American general, havino^ received some fresh re- 
cruits fiom Pennsylvania, crossed the Delaware again, 
ahout iiiB first of January, and stationed his army ai 
Trenton, The British forces soon marched with high 
hopes against him. Washin^on arrayed his army on 
the side of a small stream which divides the town, and 
strongly guarded all the fords and bridges, 

2. Comwallis marched up his troops, and commenced 
a cannonade upon the Americans, and attempted, with- 

1. What did Coinwallis do1 When did Waahincton again croM 
tbe Delawaret 

Z. Describe the movEmenla of ihc armica. Tlie retreat of Waab- 
iattoa. WhatdidWBahin|[iaQdo,Januarf 3d, 17771 Tharaaulll 
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out success, to cross the river. Washington, knowing 
the superior force of the enemy, and that a defeat would 

Srobahly decide the fate of the war, conceived another 
arinor, but successful exploit. As soon as it was dark, 
the fires of the carap were lighted up as usual. But 
when all was quiet, Washington moved off his army 
^mperceived, and next morning, January 3d, attacked 
che enemy at Princeton. The contest was warm, but 
soon decided in favor of the Americans. Of the Brit- 
ish, 100 men were killed and 300 taken prisoners. 
The loss of the Americans was 100. Among the slain 
was the lamented General Mercer, and among the 
wounded was Lieutenant James Monroe,* since president 
of the United States. 

3. The American general designed, after taking 
Princeton, to push on his march to Brunswick, and take 
the magazines and baggage of the enemy deposited 
there. But Cornwallis suspecting his plan, had hastened 
his march from Trenton, and was fast approaching the 
Americans. The exhausted and destitute state of the 
army, induced Washington to relinquish his design of 
going to Brunswick. He therefore quartered his troops 
at Morristown for the winter. The enemy retired to 
New-Brunswick. 

4. Thus closed this severe campaign. Considering 

3. To what place did Washington repair for winter quarters? 
Where is Morristown ? A. In New-Jersey, 28 miles west of New- 
York. To what place did the enemy retire 7 Where is New-Bruns- 
wick 1 A. It is situated on the Raritan river, in New-Jersey, 33 
miles southwest of New-Tork. 

4. With what feelings was Washington regarded 1 

* James Monroe was bom in Westnioreland county, Virginia, on the 28th day 
of April 1758. He joined the ranks of the army, in 1776, and was engaged la 
several of the principal battles of the revolution, among which were those of ' 
the Brandywine, Trenton, and Monmoath. In 1780, at (he request of Mr. Jef- 
feraon, then covemoi of Virginia, he visited the army of the South, under 
Baron de Kalb. as military commissioner; in 1783^ at the age of twenty-four, 
he was elected member of congress ; a senator of the United Staten in 1790 ; 
appointed minister to France m 1794; govembi of Virginia in 1799; again 
minister to France, with Mr. IJvinff!«ton, in 1803 ; in the same year minister 
to Great Biitain, and to Spain in 1804 ; to Great Britain again in 1806 ; goverw 
nor of Virginia in 1811 ; appointed Secretary of State by~Presidcnt Madison 
in 1814, and raised to the presidency in 1817 ; re-elected unanimously in I8EZ4 ' 
and died in the city of New- York, on the 4th of July, 1831. 
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the circumstances of the American army, its achieve- 
ments were highly honorahle. The hold and success- 
ful movements of Washington, excited the admiration 
of both Europe and America. Joy and hope now be- 
gan to revive the drooping spirits of the nation. The 
people everywhere hailed Washington, as the Savior 
of his country. 

5. Amid all the calamities which threatened the nation, 
congress displayed the dignity and firmness of true 
patriotism. They made great exertions to supply the 
wants of the suffering army. They sent Dr. Franklin* 
and others to France, to borrow money and procure mili- 
tary stores. The French, who cherished great hatred 
towards the English, loaned them money, provided 
arms and ammunition, and some of them warmly es- 
poused the cause of the Americans. Among these was 
the young Marquis de Lafayette,t who hired a ship at 
his own expense to bring him over to America ; and 
who afterwards, became a distinguished officer in the 
army, and the bosom friend of Washington. 

6. The soldiers in, the American arpy, had enlisted 
to serve only one year. This circumstance caused the 

6. What was the conduct of congress at this time? Who did con- 
ffress send to France 7 What foreign nation warmly espoused the 
Imerican cause 7 

6. What embarrassments did Washington experience during the 
winter 7 What were the sufferings of the soldiers 7 

mm ■■■■ — ■■ ■ ■ II- ■■■■■! ■ ■»■ ■^^»^» I ■ — -■- ■ , ■■■■■■I ■ »l| ■■— ^H— .Ml .■!■ ^M^^IW^^ 

* Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, 1706, and died in Philadelphia in 
1790, He was one of the greatest men of any age or nation. [Bee the life ol 
Fr&tiKlia } 

t Gilbert Mottier* Marqnia de Lafayette, was bom in France, In 17S7. IT* 
was descended from distinguished ancestors, and inlierited a princely for- 
tune. Such was his ardor in the cause of liberty, that no sooner did he learn 
the situation of the American people, than he resolved to leave his native 
country, and assist them in their grldrious strujETfrles for fVeedom. He made 
known his intention to Dr. Pranicrin, who was compelled to confess to bhn 
that his ffoverninent was so destitute of means and credit, that it could not 
furnish him with a conveyance. "Then," said he, "I will fit out a vessel 
myself," and be did so. Hp arrived in the United States at 19 years of ace, 
and Joined the army under VVashin^rton. He was appointed a major generali 
and oy his skill and services, he gained the esteem and the affection of the 
whole American people. In 1824, he visited the United States, and made a 
tour through the country. He was everywhere received with the highest 
marks of gratitude and respect. He returned to France in 1825, where he 
died May 90th, 1S36. The wondrous scenes, both in the New and Old World, 
in whteh tbe name of La&yette was prominently disUnguisbcd, are among 
the most remarkable in the annals of aanklnd. 
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utmost derangement in the plans and wishes of Wash* 
ington. Sometimes a whole regiment would leave the 
ranks, or the camp in a single day. A new army was now 
raised, to serve three years, or during the war. Such 
was the state of the American forces after Washington 
retired to Morristown, that nothing of importance was 
attempted til} spring. During the latter part of the 
winter, the prisoners at New- York suffered extremely 
from the inhuman . treatment of the BritisL They 
were stowed together in prison-ships, churches, and 
other buildings. Many of them starved to death, and 
Others were suffered to die of loathsome diseases, or to 
perish with cold. 

7. Early in the spring, several detachments from the 
British army were sent out on excursions to cut off the 
supplies for the Americans. On the Hudson, they were 
successful in taking several places, where flour and 
provisions were deposited. The town of Danbury, Con- 
necticut, was burnt, and a large quantity of military 
stores destroyed. Soon after this, Colonel Meigs of 
Connecticut attacked the British at Sag Harbor, on 
Long-Island, killed six of the enemy, took ninety pris- 
oners, burned twelve vessels loaded with provisions, and 
returned to Connecticut without losing a man. 

8. In May, Washing^ton commenced operations with 
10,000 men. He left Morristown, and strongly posted 
his troops at Middlebrook. The enemy advanced 
against him ; but unwilling to attack him m this posi- 
tion, General Howe reinov^ his army to Staten Island, 
and there formed a plan for taking Philadelphia. He 
embarked with his army, and near the end of August 
entered the Chesapeake Bay, and landed 18,000 troops 
about fifty miles from that city. 

9. Washington knowing his design, met him at 
Brandywine creek, where a battle was fought The 

7. What did the British do in the spriiiff of 17777 What town 
was destroyed in Connecticnt 1 What did Colonel Meigs do 7 
8l What is said of Washington 7 Howe? 
9. Desenbe fiat battle of Brandywine. 
18 
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enemy crossed the creek at difierent places, and, attack- 
ing the American army on the right and left, soon threw 
the line into confusion. Washington perceiving the 
disorder of his troops, ordered a retreat. In this en- 
gagement he lost ahout 1,000 men. Greneral Lafayette 
was among the wounded. The loss of the British was 
500. The next day the American army retreated to 
Philadelphia. 

10. In the mean time, afiairs of great interest had 
heen going on in the northern department. Arnold, 
soon after his retreat from Canada, had prepared a small 
fleet to keep the enemy in check on lake Champlain. 
But in a severe battle he lost a part of his fleet, and was 
obliged to bum the reihainder to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the enemy. The English had now forced 
their way down to the Hudson. Their plan was to 
unite their forces in Canada with those in New- York, 
and thus cut off all intercourse between New-England 
and the southern states. 

1 1. General Burgoyne, with an army of 10,000 men, 
left Quebec in the spring, on this important enterprise. 

• He sent a detachment to Oswego, with orders to proceed 
from that place and meet him at Albany. British agents 
were sent out, who succeeded in persuading thousands 
of Indian warriors to join their army. On the first of 
July, Burgoyne arrived at Ticonderoga. The garrison, 
under the command of General St. Clair,* unable to 
defend the fort, left it by night, and crossed the lake. 

10. What were the English attempting to do in the north at thia 
lime 7 

1 1. What did Bureg3me do 1 When did he arrive at Ticonderoga 1 
Can yon show me Ticonderoga on the mapl 

* Arthur St. Clair was bom in Edinbnrfrh, Scotland, In 1734. He caine to 
this country in 1756, with Admiral Boscawen. He was a lieutenant under 
Wolfe at the takins of Quebec. At the close of the French war, he setfled 
in Pennsylvania. In the revolutionary war, he espoused the cause of the 
colonies, and was appointed by congress a major-general, Feb. 19. 1777. At 
the termination of the war, he returned to Pennsvlvania, and in 1784 was sent 
a delegate to conn'ess from that state. In 1787, he was chosen president of 
coofress: In 1789, he wa» appointed governor of the " territory northwest of 
the Ohio," and held the place till 1802. In 1791, he was appointed command- 
er-in-chief of the forces to be employed against the Indians. In Nov. of the 
same year he met with his memorable defeat near the Miami villages, and 
was aucoMded by Gea. Wayns. He di«d at Lsnrel HiU, Fsonqrhaiiai 18I& 
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They were soon after overtaken by the enemy, and in 
several skirmishes were routed with a loss of 800 men. 

12. The scattered troops who escaped, at length ar- 
rived at fort Edward on the Hudson, the head-quarters 
of the northern army. The progress of the British 
forces spread terror and dismay through the country. 
But General Schuyler* made every possible exertion to 
interrupt their march. He pulled up bridges, and cut 
down trees to obstruct the roads. But the British, after 
great fatigue and difficulty, appeared at fort Edward. 
Schuyler, having not more than 4,400 troops, unable to 
resist the enemy, retreated across the Hudson, and after 
several removes, posted his army on the island at the 
mouth of the Mohawk river. 

13. About this time news came that fort Schuyler was 
besieged by a detachment which Burgoyne had sent to 
Oswego. General Herkimer, with a band of 800 mili- 
tia, had marched to relieve the garrison, but falling into 
an ambuscade, lost more than half of his m«n. Arnold, 
with three regiments, was immediately sent to raise 
the siege. The enemy no sooner perceived his ap- 
proach, than they fled in great haste, leaving their bag- 
gage and stores, and retreated to Canada. The militia, 
of all the surrounding country, now began to assemble 
to the aid of the American forces. 

14. Fresh troops arrived from Washington's army; 
and Gen. Schuyler being very unpopular, Gen. Gatesf 

12. What American general tried to interrupt their march 7 

13. What did General Herkimer do 7 Arnold 7 

14. Who was appointed to the chief command 7 Whyl Who 

was sent to Bennington 7 What happened 7 

■ I ' " ' I I ■ I ■■.. II III 

* Philip Schuyler was born at Albany, New-Yoric, in 1731. He was earlf 
dJctinicuished for his talents and bravery, and in 1775, congress appointed hidi 
a maior-general in the American army. The evacuation of Ticonderoga by 
8t. Glair, occasioning unreasonable jealocsiea in regard to Schuyler in New- 
England, he was superseded by General Gates in August and an inquiry \nm 
directed by congress to be made into his conduct. He was afterwards, 
though not in the regular service, very nseful to his country in the military 
transactions of New-Tork. He died in 1804. 

t Horatio Gates was bom in England In 1729. He entered the British army 
In early life. He was with Braddock at his defeat in 1756, and was shot 
through the bodv. When peace was concluded, he purciiased an estate hi 
Tlif inia, where he resided until the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, 1776, when he was appointed general in the army of the United States. 
▲Octr the doaa of the war he retired to hit farm ia Virginia, He died in 180^ 
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was appointed to the cMef comnund in the noTthem 
department. BuTg'oyne woa now making all possible 
exertions to prepare hia army to advance aniinst Albany. 
He found immense difficulty in trangporlmg provieioni 
fromlake George to the Hudson river. He sent Colonel 
Baum, with 600 troops to Bennington, Vermont, to take 
a large quantity of proriaions which the Americans had 
deposited there. But when Baum approached that 
place, he learned that a large force of militia had just 
arrived from New- Hampshire. Alatmed for theiraife- 
ty, the enemy at once intrenched themselves. 

15. Next dav, Aug. 16, the militia, under Oeneral 
Stark,* attacked them, killed many, and took a larga 



number of prisoners. Before night a reinforcement of 
500 Germans arrived from the British camp. They 

16. Who comiDiuided the Amencan militia al BenninAQD 1 What 
T^nfOrcement airiTed 1 3tita the renilt of the batlls ofBeniungtan. 
Where did Burgoyne post hii aimjl Wberedid thedmerican nrnf 
encamp 1 

' Mm Suik mi bom u lAndoDdarrr, Nan-HuDpahln, hi 173R. Ha 

D .. — ,.«._... '"iebullBofleilo(nonr«Mhed 

, Imuntlr laiilii)! til* iiia«li*«, 

Id Ounbridfii. v)mt oar litlla nnny wu thrn snumind. Ha 
lOla of Bnai't hill, ■( Ihs hud of Dm Naw-BuDpihiii uoopa. 
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were immediately assaulted by the militia, and routed, 
The Americans took from the enemy 1000 muskets, 
900 swords, several pieces of cannon, and a large quan- 
tity of baggage. The militia, well equipped from these 
spoils, marched on to join the regular troo[^ at the 
mouth of the Mohawk. Burgoyne at length crossed 
the Hudson, and posted' his army at Saratoga. The 
American general, soon after marched up the river and 
encamped at Stillwater, a few miles from the enemy. 

16. On the 19th of September, a battle commenced 
at first between scouting parties, but soon both armies 
became engaged. The thunder of cannon, and the 
noise of conflict, continued till night, when the Ameri- 
cans retreiated to their camp, and the British slept on 
their arms. The loss of the enemy was over 600 men ; 

•"that .of the Americans, about half that number. The 
next day the British general intrenched his arm}^ 
He was now in great distress. His provisions began to 
fail, and his horses were already starving for want of 
fodder. His Indian forces begain to desert him, and no 
assistance arrived from New- York as he expected, 

17. In this condition he resolved to risk another 
battle. Onthe^Tthof October he drew out a part of 
his m«i, and attacked the left of the American army. 
But Gates, who had been greatly strengthened by 
militia from all directions, watching all the movements 
of the enemy, led on his men, to the battle with the 
greatest ardor. Arnold soon put the right of the Brit- 
ish to rout, seized their cannon, and drove the troops 
into their intrenchments. . The whole American line 

m III III II 

16. What took place on the 19th of Septemher 1 

17. What on the 7th of October? What distinguished BritiBh 

^neral was killed 7 

. II . ' .III — ^■^— II -II II — ^«.* 

He was in some of the principal engagements previous to the battle of Ben- 
nington. Wh«n Banm was sent to get possession of the stores at Bennington, 
Siark was fortunately at, or near that place, on liis way to the main army, 
with 1400 militia, most of whom were denominated '* Ch^een Mountain Boya." 
As he led on these brave fellows to the attack, pointing to the enem^— '* Boys," 
■aid be, *' you see our foes. We shall beat them ;— or. my wife will bo a 
widow to-night." It was enough; and the result shdwed that his truopa 
were animated by the same spirit as their leader. For this brilliant achievo- 
ment, he was appointed brigsudier-general. He died in ISSSi He was an ea* 
•ellent soldier, and a citizen of unblemished character. 

13* 
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uaailed the enemy with desperate bravery, and be- 
fore night atonaed theii intrenchmenta, and compellea 
he British to retreat Many of the enemy were killed, 
ind many were taken prieoners. Among the alain was 
Fiazer, a distinguished general, and eeveral otbei 
raluable officers of the British army. 



DEATH OP GENERAL FKAZER. 

18. Burgoyne now resolved to retreat with hii 
[brces without delay. But he soon found himself aui- 
roundedhy the Americana, and all the passes strongly 
guarded. He was destitute of provisions, his troops 
ireie exhausted, and a destructive fire from the enemy 
ivas constantly pouring in upon his camp. While he, 
vith his ofUcers, was holding a council, a cannon ball 
is said to have crossed the table around which they 
weie seated. In this stale of distress it was resolved 
n surrender the whole army. Bourgoyne immediate- 
ly opened a negotiation with the American .general, 
uid articles of stipulation were agreed upon on the 7th 
}f October. The British were to deliver tip all their 

18. WhstdtdBnrpDvnBiiovicKdTstodol Wb«thBppen«dwh3* 
IwaBdhiioffinanimgKttuieuiMsnall WlwndidB«rgo;neiar> 
raudK bti utnr i 
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arms, baggage, and stores to the Americans, and re- 
turn to England, on condition of not serving against 
the United States during the war. The Ipss of the 
British since the siege of Ticonderoga, had amounted 
to about 9000 men. Gener^,! Gates, in honor of his 
great victory, received the thanks of congress, and a 
gold medal. 

19. In the mean time, Sir Henry Clinton had sent 
an army of 3,000 men, under General Vaughan, up 
the Hudson ; but instead of hastening to the relief of 
Burgoyne, he spent his time in plundering and burning 
the villages along the river. The glorious success of 
the northern army spread universal joy through the 
nation, and the large quantity of arms, ammunition, &c.| 
taken from the enemy, well supplied the Americans 
with the means of prosecuting the war. 
, 20. We now return to the affairs of Washington's 
army. Soon after his retreat to Philadelphia, he again 
marched out his troops to give battle to the enemy, but 
a violent storm which unfitted their arms for use, pre- 
vented. Washington, with a part of his army, crossed 
the Schuylkill, and soon after, the other division un- 
der General Wayne,* was attacked and defeated. It 
was now impossible to prevent the march of the enemy 
into the city of Philadelphia. . The inhabitants had 
already removed the magazines and public stores; and 
congress had adjourned to Lancaster. On the 25th of 
September, the British took possession of the city. 

21. A part of the British army remained in the city, 
and the remainder took post at Germantown. Wash- 
ington, taking advantage of the divided situation of the 

enemy, on the night of October 3d, sent several divi- 
■ ■ ■ ■ I I ■ 

19. What had Sir Henry Clinton done in the mean timel What 
did Vaughan do 7 

20. When ctid the British take possession of Philadelphia? 

21. Describe the attack on the British at Germantown. 

■* — > " ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ , , 

* Anthony Wayne was born in Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1745. He waa ap> 
pointed brindier-^eneral in 1776. He was emaged in numerous battles, and 
was ever distinguisiied for bravery, slciU, and intrepidity. In 1792; he suc- 
ceeded St. Clair in the comroand of the army employed asrainst the ladiansik 
Uisaakt.ofbimthat^^hiiiiuaewaaahost." He died ia l7S6u 
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mons to attack the British at Germantown, in front and 
rear. Next morning two detachments assaulted the 
enemy on the right and left. But the other divisions 
which were to attack them in the rear did not arrive in 
time ; so that the troops were divided, and vigorously 
repulsed hy the enemy. In their confusion many were 
killed, and many taken prisoners. The loss on the 
American side was ahout 1200 ; that of the enemy, 500. 
22. The Americans at this time had strong garrisons 
in the fortresses at Red Bank, and on Mud Island. 
These were repeatedly assaulted by the British ; and 
after the loss of several hundred men, they succeeded 
in taking them. The British fleet could now come 
quite up to the city. The condition of Washington's 
troops was truly distressing. By their frequent marches, 
they had worn out their shoes and clothing. They 
might have been tracked, it is said, by the blood of 
their feet. The American army at length retired to 
winter quarters at a place called Valley Forge, about 
twenty-five miles from Philadelphia. The British army 
was quartered in the city. 



EVENTS OF 1778. 

1. The defeat of Burgoype, and the surrender of 
his army, struck all Europf with astonishment The 
people of England were exceedingly mortified and in- 
dignant. Complaints and reproaches were constantly 
poured forth against the ministry and parliament. A 
plan of reconciliation was at once proposed, and com- 
missioners sent to* restore peace between' the revolted 

■ - I _^^-^M^ 

22. Where was Red Bankl A. On the Delaware river^ seven 
miles south of Philadelphia. Where is Mud Island 1 A It la seven 
miles below Philadelphia, in the Delaware river. It is strongly for- 
tified. What was the condition of Washington's army? To what 
place did they retire for winter quarters? Where did the Britiah 
winter? 

L WhatefieetdidthedafiwtofBaigoyneprodnosii&Europs) 
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colonies and the mother country. France, who had 
hitherto hesitated, now openly acknowledged the In- 
dependence of the United States, and entered into alli- 
ance with them. A fleet was soon sent to America to 
aid in the war against Great Britain. Other nations of 
£urope soon acknowledged the national character of 
the United States. 

2. The members of congress had found it necessary 
to frame a league, by which their power might be in- 
creased, and their authority enforced. For this purpose 
they adopted " articles of confederation" which were 
approved by each state. By these, congress was author- 
ized to declare war, to conclude peace, contract alliances, 
and act as a sovereign head to the nation. Congress now 
took more vigorous measures to improve the order 
and discipline of the troops. They elected an inspector- 
general to superintend the tactics of the army. 

3. In the spring, commissioners arrived from Eng- 
land, and ofiered terms of reconciliation. But congress 
were firm in the purpose to maintain the Independence 
of the nation. Tne commissioners, bent on the accom- 
plishment of their object, resorted to bribiery. An ofier 
of ten thousand pounds sterling was made to General 
Reed, if he would bring about a reconciliation. He 
replied in the true spirit of freedom, ** I am not worth 
purchasing, but sucn as I am, the king of Great Bri- 
tain is not rich enough to buy me." 

4. The conduct of the British in stirring up the 
cruel savages to ravage the American frontiers, was 
altogether unworthy of a great and civilized nation. 

2. What power did the " articles of confederation" confer on con- 
cress t Who was elected inspector-eeneral 7 A. The Baron Steuben. 
He was a native of Prussia, and had served man^r years in the armies 
of Frederick the €h«at. lie came to America in 1776, and by his 
knowled^ of the military tactics of Europe, rendered the most essen- 
tial service to the army. He died at Steubenville, in the state of 
New-York, in 1794. 

3. Who arrived in the spring of 1778 1 What ofier did they make 
to General Reed 7 His reply 7 Would you have done as he did 7 

4. What do vou think of the conduct of the British in instigatinff 
the Indians to Dutcher the Americans 7 Who was murdered by them i 
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The Creeks and Cherokees at the south, and the Six 
Nations at the north, were excited hy British agents to 
deeds of horrid barharity. The shocking death of Miss 
McCrea* greatly inflamed the people against the British 
general She was a lovely young lady, and engaged 
to be married. One evening, as she sat waiting for her 
lover, a party of savages suddenly burst into the house, 
seized the whole &mily, dragged them off into the woods, 
and there scalped and murdered them. 

5. The American army while in winter quarters at 
Valley Forge, suffered great extremities. The soldiers 
several times nearly perished with hunger, and Wash- 
ington having no means of relieving their necessities, 
permitted them, to seize on the provisions of the neigh* 
boring farmers. Half naked, and half starved, many 
fell sick and died, for want of the necessaries of life. 
But spring opened; and Washington, after incessant 
exertion, found his army again in comfortable circum* 
stances. The British forces had received orders to leave 
Philadelphia, and repair to New- York. Accordingly 
they commenced their march on the 18th of June. 

6. But Washington immediately pursued the enemy, 
and on the 28th, a severe but maecisive battle was 
fought at MonmoutL During this engagement Wash- 
ington had occasion to reprove General Lee,t for not 

5. When did the British leave Philadelphia 1 

6. When was the battle of Monmouth fought? This place is 
sometimes called Freehold. It is 64 miles from Philadelphia. Who 
was reproved by Wasbipgton 1 The decision of the court-martial 1 

* There are different accounts respecting the death of Jane McCrea. One 
Is, that she was engaged to be married to a British officer, Csprain David 
Jones. That he, aniioas for her safety. emploTed two Indians, with a prom- 
ise of a barrel of rum, to bring her to him ; and that, in consequence of their 
dispute for the right of conducting her, one of them murdered ner. Another 
is, that those two were met by a party of Indians, wha anxious to obtain the 
promised reward, strove to get possession of her, and had nearly succeeded, 
when one of the two, lo prevent her falling into their hands, tciUed her with 
his tomahawlc. General Gates says in his letter to Burgoyne, " She was 
^hwssed to receive her promised husjsand." 

f Charles Lee was born in Wales. He entered the army at an early age. 
He travelled through several kingdoms of Europe, and came to Amenca In 
1756. He was engaged in the attack upon Tieooderoga, July, 17S8, when 
ii>ercrombie was defeated. He afterwards returned to Europe and served 
under Bnnoyne, in Portugal, and soon after entered Into tiie Polish service. 
After tbisy he rambled over all Europe, and returned to America in 1773. U% 
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Strictly obe3nng his orders. At this, Lee was greatly 
offended, and afterwards wrote to Washington, demand- 
ing an apology. The case was submitt^ to a court- 
martial, and Lee being convicted of misconduct, was 
deprived of his office for one year. In this battle the 
British lost about 350 men ; the Americans over 200. 
Msmy of the German troops during the winter had 
married in Philadelphia, and allured by the charms 
of wedded life, about one thousand deserted the camp 
of the British. Washington continued to harass the 
enemy in their march through New-Jersey. 

7. When Great Britain learned that France had 
formed an alliance with the United States, she imme- 
diately declared war against that nation. In July, a 
large French fleet under Count d'Estaing arrived in 
Chesapeake bay. This excited joy and hope through- 
out the nation. A plan was soon concerted in con- 
gress for attacking the British at Newport, in Rhode- 
Island. For this purpose an army of 10,000 men was 
immediately raised in New-England. The French fleet 
and the army were to begin the attack af the same time. 
On the 9th of August, the British fleet appeated offthe 
harbor. The French seeing this, immediately weighed 
anchor and commenced a chase. But a violent storm 
came on, which prevented a battle between the fleets. 

8.^ Owing to this disaster, the French admiral was obli- 
ged to repair to Boston to refit his ships. The army 
had already commenced the siege of Newport ; but dis- 
couraged by the ill success of the fleets the troops at 

7. When and where did a French fleet arrive 7 What plan was 
concerted 7 What took place on the 9th of Augost, 17787 What 
prevented a battle between the fleets 7 

8. What did the array do 7 The British 7 

soon travelled through the coantrjT, animating the colonies to resistance. In 
1775, he was appointed a major-general in the American army. He ww 
learned, and possessed vigorous powers of mind ; and as an officer, he was 
brmve, able, and did much towards disciplining the American army. After 
be was sentenced by the court-martial to be suspended one year from his 
office, he retired to an estate he had purchased in Virginia, and never after* 
wards Joined the army. In 1782, he went to Philadel^ia, and took lodgings 
ta an inn. After beiag there three or four days, he was seized with a fe^er. 
which terminated his life, October 9d- The last w»rds which be utterea 
warsi **fltsiitf hf me> my brave greaadiera." 
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length retreated. The British pursued, and in a severe 
battle, lost 260 men. The loss of the Americans was 
less. Soon after this, the French fleet left the coast of 
New-England, and sailed to the West-Indies. 

9. The enemy spent the rest of the summer in plun* 
dering expeditions. At New-Bedford, Fair-Haven, 
Egg-harbor, and other places, a vast amount of public 
and private property was seized, and much wantonly 
destroyed. The inhabitants were sometimes left in a 
state of abject wretchedness. 

10. Several instances of shocking barbarity occurred 
during the summer. A regiment of cavalry under the 
command of Colonel Taylor, called the Washington 
Light-Horse, while asleep in a barn at Tappan^ were 
surprised by the British, and about half of them killed. 
General Grey, who commanded the enemy, ordered his 
men to give " the rebels" no quarter. They fell upon 
them with their bayonets, and notwithstanding their en« 
treaties for mercy, pierced them through and through. 
About forty were saved by the compassion of the soldiers, 
contrary to the orders of the general. 

11. But a tragedy still more horrid was acted at 
Wyoming. This was a delightful settlement in the 
northern part of Pennsylvania, which contained, over 
1000 families. A body of 1600 men, mostly Indians, 
who had been excited by a party of more savage whites, 
fell upon the inhabitants, set fire to the houses, cut the 
men to pieces, and left women and <^hildren to perish 
in the flames. 'The crops were laid waste, and fruit 
trees were torn up by the roots. This horrid massacre 
was brought about through the influence of the English, 
and those who favored their cause. 

12. The British now determined to change the thea^ 

9. How did the enemy spend the rest of the summer ? 

10. What happened at Tappan7 Where is Tappanl A On the 
Hudson, or North river. 

11. Describe the massacre of Wyoming. What is the meaning ot 
massacre 1 

12. What did the British now resoWe to do? Who was sent to 
Oeotgial How many Americans were there to oppose them in 
Georgia 1 Whon did the British tak§ Savannah 1 Wh«e w Savannah 1 
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tre of action jfrom the north to the south. Accordingly 
2000 men, under the command of Colonel Camphelt 
were sent from New- York to invade Georgia. They 
found only 1200 Americans in that state to oppose them. 
They attacked Savannah on the 29th of Decemher, and 
after a short contest took possession of the town. In 
the mean time the southern part of Georgia had been 
invaded by the British forces of Florida, under General 
Provost. Having taken the fort at Sunbury, he march- 
ed his troops to Savannah. About this time the army 
under Washington retired into winter quarters near Mid- 
dlebrook, in New-Jersey. 



EVENTS OP 1779. 

1. The population of the southern states was much 
more scattered than that of the northern ; and many of 
the people were tories, whose influence over the ne- 
groes and neighboring Indians was very dangerous to 
9ie true lovers of liberty. Taking advantage of this 
state of things, the British hoped to make an easy con- 
quest of the south. 

2. General Lincoln,* who had been appointed to the 

2. Who was appointed to the oommand of the American army in 
th« southern department 1 Describe the attempt of the British to 
invade South Carolina. To take Charleston. 

* Benjmmin lincoln w&s bom at Bingham, Bfassachuaetta. in 1733. He had 
few advantagea of education, and waa employed In africnitural porauita tiU 
he was more than 4^ Tears of age. At the commencement of our revolution- 
arj Btrugffle, be held the office of lieutenant-colonel of militia. In 177& he 
waa appointed major*generaI, and in October, joined the main army at New- 
York. In 1778, he was appointed to the eommand of the army In the South- 
em Statea ; and he arrived in Chuieaton in December. Although constrain- 
ed to capitulate May 12. 1780, hia reputation aa an able, prudent and bnnre 
officer, waa untarnished. He waa at the aiege of TorktowOi and appointed to 
recehre the aubmisaion of tlie captured troops. In 1781, eongreas elected 
him aecretary of war. In 1787, he was elected Uentenan^goTeraor of Masas* 
chnaetts. In 1789, he waa appointed commiaaioner to make peace with th* 
Creek Indians. An Incident occurred while on thia miaaion, which, ss it 

eitraya in lively colors the ahrewdness of the Indian, and the treatment he 
s reeeived of the whites, ia here inaerted. One of the ehiefe of the Oreek 
nation aaked General Lincohi to alt down on a log. He was soon after deali^ 
l0%ieo««liirj& to make room for an Indian lo it dewn. Insfewmoment% 

14 
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command of the southern army, marched against the 
British in Georgia. The enemy now prepared to in- 
vade South Carolina. Not being able to cross the Sa- 
vannah river, they attempted to get possession of the 
island of Port Royal; but in this attempt they were 
defeated. At length the British general crossed the 
Savannah, and marched against Charleston. The in- 
habitants of that city made every preparation for de- 
fence, and notified Lancoln of their danger. The British, 
not able to force their way through the passes of the city, 
retreated and took post on the island of St. Johns, and 
Stono ferry, on the mainland opposite. 

3. A company of tories from the interior of South 
Carolina, 'while marching to join the British forces, 
were attacked by a body of militia, and many of them 
taken prisoners. They were tried for treason. Seven- 
ty were convicted and condemned to death. But only 
five, the principal leaders, were executed. 

4. In May, Virginia was invaded by a band of British 
plunderers. At Norfolk, Portsmouth, and other places, 
a large quantity of public stores and private property 
was carried off or destroyed. Soon after, the coast of 
Connecticut was laid waste by the enemy. New-Haven 
was plundered ; Fairfield and Norwalk were burned. 

5. As the British approached the place called Horse- 
neck, General Putnam,* with a band of 150 men, and 

3. Describe the defeat of the company of tones. How many were 
executed 1 How many do you think ought to have been executed 1 

4. What places were plundered — laid wast&— burnt 1 

5. What happened at a place called Horseneck 1 What and whera 
is Horseneck? A. It is a village in Greenwich, Faurfield county, 
Oonn^^cticut. The precipice that Putnam plunged down had about 
one niaidred steps made in it, for the use of foot passengers. 

■■II I ■! I I I ■ I ■ II ■ I !■ I I I < 

he was reqaested to move still farther. The request was repeated until the 

{[eneial had got to the end of the log ; when the chief asked him to move • 
ittle further. Lincoln at once replied " I cannot, unless I get off the log.'* 
** Just so it is with us," said the chief; " you have moved us back,— and moved 
OS back,— until we have got to the end of thtQ land,— the edce of thd water. 
And now, you ask us to move fiuther." General Lincoln died at Hfaighaok 
in 1810. 

* Israel Putnam was bom in Salem, Massachusetts, in ITia He was a di» 
tinguished soldier of the French and Indian wars ; and subsequentlv acted a 
very conspicuous part tai the war of the revolution. Being intended for a 
fiurmer, he received only a common aducatioii. He bad a atroiv ttimV • 
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two pieces or cannon, took his station on a iiigh hill by 
the meeting-house. From this position he poured a 
taking- fire upon the enemy, but at length, perceiving 
that his little force was in danger of destruction, he 
ordered his men to retreat into a neighboring swamp, 
while he himself put spurs to his horse, and ru^ed 
down a steep precipice at full gallop. A musket ball, 
it is said, passed through his hat, but he escaped wiih- 
oul injury. 



ESCAPE AT HORSENECK. 



lelntdiofl 



Joikt fT'^Bt bodflr lUflneth, eDtfiTprlio, an 
I, in OonnecItBut, Ln 1739, ind Id ITS! wi 



, Putoatu receind Ihe [nt«UI. 



|«ice or Ihe tntOi of LoilngloD, u be wu plaoihliii; in Ihe mhldle or > Held. 
Bt IaA hU ptoiiffa tbfin, unjokeil hii onn, uid wJUwut chuifinf hit ckitlieH, 
Kl off for trie Kena af icUon. Lciinli))| lh« lUuuioD oflhlngt, hereturnsd 



— jti levied ■ ruimenl, uid marched lo Cvobridgs- _.. ._ 

appolDted a maior-geiienl, and acted a Terr tanportant |iajt darinf TIm war. 
Alter Ili« liiBi of fon MoalffinnBry, Mtualed in Ihe hightaoda on the Hudaon, 
Wadiinclon determined (a build another IbnIScatlcw, and he direcled Pul- 
nain lo fix upon the ipol. To tilm belonga Ihe pnlH of harinic choaen Weal 
Polql. On a ceruin of^ualon, a torr from the BrIIiih arnif waa delected In 
PoIDBDl'i eaiop. Ooiemor Trjon clklined Mm an a Brlliah etHeer, Ihrealen- 
Ing lenleance If he wu nol laoored. Oenent Puloam wnle the fcdloHhlf 
plUiF reply. 

camp aa a ipTi^ho wu tried aa a Hjiy,--he waa condemned oa a Hpyt—andha 
riiaJI be ]i*n|£ed aa a apr. IniiL ruTHAia. 

" P. 8. AnetnooB.— He la hanjied," 

la I77(L he waa aetied with a panlfdc: affliction which (mpaticd Ihe aeliT- 
ky of h* body, and pat an end to hie roilltarr career. Be epenl ihe ramalD. 
dUDf Ilia daya la letlrametil, and died at Brooklyn, Conneeileai, Ha; S^ ITtd 
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6. About this time General Wa3aie took by storm a 
strong British post at Stony Point, on the Hudson. 
The assault was made about midnight. The troops 
rushed forward through a tremendous fire from the 
garrison, and scaling the fort, with their bayonets, 
soon compelled them to surrender. Of the British 60 
were killed, and more than 500 taken prisoners. Soon 
after, the British at Paulus Hook, were surprised and 
defeated hy Major Lee. 

7. Durmg the summer, several successful attempts 
were made against the Indians. One was made by 
Colonel Clarke, of Virginia, who with a brave band 
of 130 men, penetrated the Indian territory, and took 
the British fort at St. Vincents, on the Wabash. To 
effect their object, the troops had to endure great hard- 
ships. For several miles they were obliged to wade 
through swamps, where the water was up to their 
arms, with their muskets and baggage on their heads. 
When they arrived, the enemy surrendered without 
resistance. 

8. An army of 4000 men, under the command of 
General Sullivan, was sent against the savages on the 
frontiers of Pennsylvania and New- York. The Indians 
everywhere were routed. Their forts were taken, their 
villages burned, their fruit trees and com fields destroy- 
ed ; and all their improvements in civilization were laid 
waste. This severe but necessary punishment kept the 
savages in check for some time after. 

9. Early in the fell, the French fleet arrived on the 
coast of Georgia, with 6000 troops on board. A plan 
was immediately concerted for the siege of the British 
at Savannah. General Lincoln marched his army from 
Charleston, and united with the French soldiers in be- 
sieging the city, on the 23d of September. The ene- 
my were soon closely pressed. But De Estaing, the 

6. Describe the capture of Stony Point,— Paulus Hook. By what 
other name is Paulus Hook called 7 A. Jersey City. It is ntaatad 
in New-Jersey, opposite to New- York. 

7| 8. What took place during the summer? 

9* When did a French fleet arrive on the coast 1 
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French commander, desirous of returning to the West- 
Indies, proposed to raise the siege. Instead of this, 
Lincoln determined to take the city, if possible, by storm. 
10. On the 9th of October, a vigorous assault was 
made ; and the out-works were soon carried. But as 
they advanced, the garrison opened upon them with 
such fury, that the assailants were defeated with a loss 
of 1000 men. Among the slain was Count Pulaski, 
a brave Pole, who had served in the American army 
for several years with distinguished zeal. But no one 
fell more universally lamented, than the heroic Sergeant 
Jasper.* Soon after this defeat, the French left the coast, 
and the American forces retired to Charleston. 
IQ. Pescribe the attack on Savannah. 



* Jasper was one of the manr youth whose memory should be warmly 
cherished by every American. He first distinguished himself in tlie defence 
of fort Moultrie, in South Carolina. Says one who was present, " A baU from 
one of the enemy's ships carried away our flag-staff. Scarcelv had the stars 
of liberty touched the sand, before Jasper flew and snatched them up, and 
having fixed them to the point of his spontoon, or spear, he leaped up on the 
breastwork amidst the storm and fury of the battle, and restored them to 
their darinij: statioi^, waving his hat at the same time and huzzaing, ' God save 
liberty and my country forever.* " Jasper had a brotlier who had joined the 
British ; and, though a tory, he loved him with warm affection. In company 
with his particular friend, Sergeant Newton, Jasper went to visit this brother 
at Ebenezer, a British post near Savannah. While there, his brother show- 
ed him ten or twelve American prisoners, who had been taken as deserters, 
and were to be sent immediately to Savannah, and probably ' executed. 
Among them was a lovely young woman, wife of one of the prisoners, with 
her child, a sweet litUe boy about five years old. Their pitiable condition 
moved Jasper and Newton to tears ; and they retired, resolved to rescue 
them or die in the attempt. The prisoners, under a guard of ten men, were 
soon sent off for Savannah. Taking leave or his brother, Jasper and his friend 
departed, and by a circuitous route came up with them, and pursued for sev* 
eral miles, watching for some favorable moment to effect their object Just 
as all hope began to fail, it occurred to Jasper, that possibly thev might stop 
at a famous spring about two miles from Savannah. They pushed on, and 
concealed themselves in the bushes near the spring. Soon the guard and 
prisoners appeared, and a halt was ordered. Hope agdn inspired the heroes 
in ambush. All but four left their arms by the side of the road, and pro- 
ceeded to the spring. Two were ordered to keep guard, while the other two 
armed men were commanded to give the prisoners drink. These two set 
their guns against a tree and advanced to the spring, drank themselves, and 
fined their canteens for the prisoners. At this moment Jasper and Newton 
burst forth from the thicket, seized the muskets standing against the tree, 
and shot down the two men who were keeping guard. They now rushed on, 
and with the butt end of the muskets levelled two others, who had sprung 
forward to seize the guns of the fallen guard. They now ordered the rest to 
surrender at the point of the bayonet, which they instantly did. Jasper now 
broke off the handcuff^ of the prisoners, and giving each one a musket, 
marched them off to the American camp, to the inexpressible Joy and admi- 
ration of all. On the day of his death, Jasper performed a feat of similar 
daring : bat In which, unfortunately, he received a mortal wound. He died 
like a Christian soldier, in full hopes of a better life. 

14* 
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1 1. About this time a naval engagement took place. ' 
John Paul Jones,* a Scotchman by birth, having aistin- 
guished himself in taking prizes at sea, was appointed 

by cong;re8S a captain in the American navy. On the 
14th of September, he sailed from a port in France, and 
soon afler, oif the coast of Scotland, fell in with the ^ 

Serapis, a British ship of 44 guns. The name of his i 

0^11 ship, which carried 40 guns, was Bon homme 
Richard. The attack was made in the evening, and 
an hour after the battle commenced, the ships approach- 
ed so near each other, that Jones threw his grappling 
irons aboard the Serapis and lashed them fast together. 

12. A terrible slaughter now ensued. Ani inces- 
sant discharge of cannon swept their decks, and fre- 
quently both frigates were on fire. Amid the darkness 
of night, the scene was awfully sublime. After a 
bloody battle of three hours, the British frigate was 
surrendered. Jones perceiving that his own ship was 
fast filling with water, ordered his men on board the 
Serapis. Soon after she sunk to the bottom. For his 
success on this occasion, Jones received a golden sword 
from the king of France, and a golden medal from the 
American congress. 



EVENTS OF 1780. 



1. During the winter, the American army endured 

great hardships from the want of food and clothing.-^ 
■ . . II.,, II ^ 

11. Describe the engagement between the Serapis and Bon homroe 
Richard. 

12. What was the result 1 What did Jones receive for his success 1 
1. Did you ever see any continental money 7 What can you say 

about it 1 

* John Paul Jones was born at Arbington, in Scotland, 1747. After being 
engaged some time in tbe merchant service of Great Britain, he came to Amer- 
ica at tlie commencement of the revolntion, and received a commission in 
the navy of the United States. He took many prizes, and annoyed the ene- 
my's merchant vessels in every sea. After the peace, he was for a time in 
the service of Russia. He died at Paris in 1792L He was a man of signal tsl- 
ent and coiinge, but impetuous, irritable, and harsh in the exercisa of his 
authority. 



- -T"» y * » 
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This suffering resulted mostly from the circulation of 
what was called continental money. To pay off the 
soldiers and meet other expenses, congress was obli- 
ged to issue a vast amount of this money. At this time 
it had lost almost all its value. Thirty dollars of this 
paper money was not worth more than one dollar in 
silver. The troops, whose wages were paid in this 
money, could buy neither food nor clothing with it. 
So great was the distress, that some regiments revolted 
and left the army. But Washington, by his entreaties 
with congress, and appeals to the people in all parts of 
the country, saved his army from total destruction. 

2. The British army during the past year had been 
reinforced by fresh troops from England ; and Sir 
Henry Clinton now determined to invade South Caro- 
lina with a powerful force. Accordingly he left New- 
York, entered the port of Charleston, and on the first 
of April, commenced the siege of that city. The Ameri- 
can army under General Lincoln weis small, compared 
with that of the enemy, which amounted to QQOO men. 

3. But every exertion was made to save the city. 
Communication with the country was kept open for 
some time by a detachment stationed at Monk's comer. 
This post was soon taken, and the garrison of the city 
found themselves closely pressed on all sides. With 
no hope of success against a force so much superior, 
Lincoln surrendered the town and his men. This 
severe blow disheartened the troops in all parts of the 
state, and after some feeble attempts to resist, they sub- 
mitted to the enemy. One detachment of 400 men, 
who had not laid down their arms, were s)irprised by 
Colonel Tarleton,* and more than half of them cut to 
pieces without mercy. 

2. What did Sir Henry Clinton dol 

3. What was General Lincoln obliged to do? What did Colonel 

Tarleton do 7 . 

^ — — »^— — ^^.— ■ ■■ I — ^— ^— 

* Colonel TftrletoQ w&s bom in lirerpooL England. He was brave, fear* 
leM, and often cruel to those who fell into h» power. In the battle or Cow- 
pen& Colonel William Washington commanded the cavalry, alid contribated 
mneh to the victory. In the flight of Tarleton's troops, Washington was fore* 
iBOflt in ths puriuit. He and his men cut dowa great aumbera of the enemji 
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4. Although the people were obliged to submit to 
.royal authority, they were ready on the first &yorable 

opportunity to seize their arms in defence of their coun- 
try. Colonel Sumter,* with a band of devoted patriots, 
attacked and defeated several detachments of the enemy. 
At length an army of 4000 men, a part of whom had 
marched from New- Jersey, assembled in North Caro- 
lina under General Grates. This force advanced to- 
wards the enemy as far as Claremont. 

5. In the night of the 15th of August, Lord Com- 
wallis marched against the Americans, and met them 
advancing against him. Next morning the British 
made a fiirious charge upon the militia, and soon put 
them to flight. The continentals, or the regular Ameri- 
can troops, stood the charge with great bravery ; but 
at length they were pressed in front and rear, and their 
ranks being broken, they fled in disorder. Baron de 
Kalb, a German ofiicer, who had feithfliUy served in 
the American army, fell in this engagement with 
eleven wounds. The loss of the Americans was sup- 
posed to be about 1000 men ; that of the enemy 325. 

6. Sumter, who had been very successful against 
the enemy, when he heard that Gates was defeated, 
fled with the prisoners and booty he had taken. But 

4. What is said of Colonel Sumter 1 

5. What happened on the 15th of August? 

6. What did General Marion do 7 

and even Tarleton received a severe wound in bis hand, by a blow from 
Washington's sabre. Tarleton could never bear to hear him praised after 
this. On a certain occasion, he observed, " I am told that Colonel Washing- 
ton is a poor, ignorant fellow, and can neither read nor write." " Be that as 
it may," said a lady present, "you will allow, colonel, that he can make his 
mark," pointing at the same time to Tarleton's wounded hand. When some 
ladies in Charleston were eulogizing Colonel Washington, "I would be very 

glad," said Tarleton, " to get a sight of him. I have heard much talk of hla^ 
ut have never yet seen him." "Had you looked behind you at the battle 
of Cowpens," said one, "you might have enjoyed that pleasure." Tarle* 
ton returned to Engkmd after the war, and waa for some time a mexnber of 
parliament 

* Thomas Sumter waa bom in 1736. He waa *.ver devoted to the freedom 
of his country, and the enterprises which he conducted were for the most 

I»art crowned with brilliant success. " I shall be glad," says Comwaltas in a 
etter to Tarleton, "to hear that Sumter is in no condition to give us farther 
trouble,— he certainly has been our greatest pli^ue in this country." H» 
di«d in 1832, near Camden, Soutli GaroUna. 
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he was pursued by the furious Tarleton, and •being' sur- 
prised in the night, his forces were killed or scattered, 
and the prisoners retaken. In another part of the state 
general Marion,* a determined patriot, with a brave 
party of horsemen, defeated many scouting parties of 
the enemy. To furnish his troops with swords, he cut 
up the saws of the saw-mills, and by concealing his 
men in the swamps and thickets, he avoided a regular 
engagement with the British forces. 

7. In this state of things at the south, many of the 

{people turned tories, and joined the British army. A 
arge body of these men under Major Ferguson, was 
attacked by a band of choice riflemen, mounted on 

m ' ■■■ " ■■ 

7. What took place on the top of King's mountain 1 



* Francis Marion waa a brave and able officer. He was bom near Geoi^ge- 
town. South Carolina, in 1732. He died in 1796. While General Marion was 
in camp, near Georgetown, a British officer was sent to him to make some 
arrangements about the exchange of prisoners. Instead of finding Marion as 
he expected, " some stout figure of a warrioir, of martial aspect and flaming 
regimentals, he beheld in our hero, a swarthy, 6moke*driea little man, with 
scarce enough of threadbare homespun to cover his nakedness ! and in place 
of tall ranks of gajly dressed soldiers, he beheld a handful of sunburnt yellow- 
legged militiamen ; some roasting potatoes and some asleep, with their black 
firelocks and powderhoms lying by them on the logs !" After every thing 
was settled to his satisfaction, the officer took up his hat to retire. " Oh no !" 
said Marion ; " it is now about our tim^ of dining ; and I hope, sir, vou will 
give us the pleasure of your company to dinner." The dinner to wnich he 
alluded, was no other than a heap of sweet potatoes, that were very snuely 
roasting under the embers, and wliich the servant Tom, with his pine- stick 
poker soon liberated from tneir ashy confinement ; and having Cleansed them 
of the ashes, parity by blowing them with his breath, and partly by brushing 
them with the sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he piled some of the best on a 
large piece of bark, and placed them between the British officer and Marion. 
" I fear," said the general, " our dinner will not prove quite so palatable to you 
as I could wish, but it is the best we have. I suppose it is not equal to your 
stvle of dining." '*No, indeed," said the officer ; ''and this, I imagine, is one 
ofvour accidental dinners. In general, no doubt, you live a great deal better. " 
" Rather worse," replied Marion, "for often we don't get enough of this." 
'* Heavens!" rejoined the officer. "But probably, what you lose in meal 
Tou make up in malt; though stinted in provisioned you draw noble pay." 
^Not a cent, sir," said the general, "not a cent." "Heavens and earth! 
then you must be in a bad box— o^ fighting and no pav I and no praviaione 
but potatoee /" " Why, sir," replied Marion, " these things depend on feel- 
Ing,— the heart is all ; when that is much interested, a man can do any thii^. 
Many a youth would think it hard to indent himself a slave for fourteen years. 
But let' him be over head and ears in love, and vrith such a beauteous sweet- 
heart as Rachel, and he will think no more of fourteen years' servitude than 
young Jacob did. Well now, this is exactly my case. I am in love ; and my 
sweetheart is LIBERTY. Be that heavenly nymph m^ companion, and these 
wilds and woods shall have charms beyond London and Paris in slavery.'* 
The young officer was so struck with Blarion's sentiments, that he never 
rested untU he threw up his commission, and retired firom the British ser> 
fice. (Life of Marion.) 
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horse, and a force of militia. The battle was fought 
op the top of King's mountain, where Ferguson had 
posted his men. The enemy defended themselves with 
great bravery, till their leader fell, and then threw 
down their arms. About 300 were killed or wounded, 
and 850 taken prisoners. 

8. About this time General Gates, on account of his 
ill success, was superseded in his command at the south, 
by General Greene. The army was now at Charlotte, 
and poorly supplied with food and clothing. Greene 
soon devised plans for harassing the enemy, and cut- 
ting off their stores ; but no general engagement took 
place, till after the commencement of another year, 

9. We must now turn to the affairs of the northern 
department Washington's army was still lying in 
cam J, watching the movements of the enemy, at New- 
York. A French fleet had arrived in New-England 
with an army of 5000 soldiers. But a more powerful 
fleet from England, prevented any combined operations 
against the British forces. At this time the prospects 
of the country were truly alarming. Defeat dishearten- 
ed the American forces at the south, and poverty and 
wretchedness at the north. 

10. In this gloomy state of affairs, the treachery of 
Arnold came to light. ' This ofiicer, soon after the Brit- 
ish evacuated Philadelphia, was stationed in that city. 
His success in battle had given him great reputation m 
the army, and filled his 'own mind with vanity and 
pride. By a course of luxury and excess, he soon in- 
volved himself deeply in debt. To support his extrav- 
agance, he embezzled the public money. He was ac- 
cused, tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to be 
reprimanded by the commander-in-chief 

11. At this, his pride was wounded, and he resolved 

8. By whom was General Ghites succeeded 7 

9. what were now the prospects of the country ? 

10. What was the conduct of Arnold in Philadelphia 1 

11. What important post was placed under his command 9 ^''^^(w^ 
did he propose to the British general 1 Who was sent to mature rat 
»?lan for the surrender of West Point 1 
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on revenge. Some time afterwards, concealing his pur- 
pose, he applied to Washington for command of the 
very important station at West-Point.* His wish was 
granted, and he immediately wrote to the British gen- 
eral, and proposed to deliver the post into his hands. 
To accomplish this object, Major Andre t left New- 
York, sailed up the Hudson, and in the night, near 
West-Point, held a private interview with Arnold, and 
received from him a full description of the fort, the 
garrison, and the plan to be pursued. It was agreed 
that Arnold should receive 50,000 dollars, and the 
office of general in the British army. 

12. When Andre was ready to return, he found that 
the vessel in which he came, had been compelled to 
move down the river. He now endeavored to reach 
New- York by land. Having received a pass from 
Arnold, he assumed the name of John Anderson, and 
set out to return under the disguise of a traveller. Just 
before he reached New- York, he was stopped by three . 
militiamen, whom he supposed to be a British guard. 
Apprehending no danger, instead of showing his pass- 
port, he. confessed himself a British officer, on import- 
ant business, and wished to proceed on. He was im- 
mediately arrested ; and finding himself in the hands 
of the Americans, he offered his purse, his watch, and 
any reward they might ask, if he might be permitted 
to pass. 

13. Unwilling to betray their country for gold, they 
began to search his person, and finding papers in his 
boot, they led him prisoner to Colonel Jameson, who was 

12. What was the result % By whom was Andre stopped? What 
were their names 1 A, John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaao 
Vanwert. 

13. What did Arnold now do ? 

^ Ill I II . IM ■< 

* West Point, a village of New- York, and military post on the west bank of 
the Hudson, or North river, where it musses through the Highlands ; 63 mile* 
by water above New*Tork, and 100 below Albany. Darlns the revolutionary 
war this point was strongly fortified, and deemed one of Uie most importaiA 
fortcemes in America. Most of the former works are now in ruhUL A miU* 
tary academy was established here hi 1806. The term of study is 4 years. 
The number of Cadets or scholars is limited to SSDi 

t See die National Preceptor, Lesaoa 29. ';. ,• 
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stationed on the Ameiican lines. By the nrgeut is- 
quest of Andre, Jameson, suspecting no treason, ini- 
mediately made known to Arnold, that Anderson waa 
taken prisoner. Arnold, aware of his danger, fied from 
hie post, and joined the British army. Andre was 
triea as a spy, convicted and hung. He was a young' 
man of fine talents, and of a noble, ingenuous dispo- 
sition. It is said that Washington even wept, when 
te savF him led forth to be executed. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton exfrted all his power to save his life. But the safe- 
ty of the country demanded his death, Great exer- 
tions were made to arrest Arnold, but without success.* 

' ThiB liAzankmi enlerprisv wt* nnderEak^ br in alRcti, uoder Gfinri] 
L«, bj Iheaun« of JOHN CHAMPA a niUi<ieDrVlr0alB,ui(l ■man of gnat 
eoun>(< and panennnce. To auompUih hM abjeel, II wm naesaan t>r 
bim lo de>«rt (be Amsiican camp, » lo New-Yofk, and Ma Ibe Brlitih. 
HaTlng malncsd lb* plan vlih Major Laa, Champe mmmMd bia bora« aboU 
elsnDa'eh»k>IidEm,an<JMeBlliicill«i|ham7,iatDiiIIbrNsir'Yark. Aa 
be waa paialni ibalinM oxa or tb« patrol ballad Um i but {nitllnc Km" to 
bla bona, be mads bla Moape. Tbt curtalD of Iba (nard Inunadialav wul- 
•d OB Lee, aad bi&nnad biM tbat ana oma dnfoonabad dwenad tb* tuu. 
U* wtabbv to coocad tb* liflit of CbraqM, nda aa mncb dala]; aa poMiUa 
y In AiraUriiw«rtttaD oiden^Ihs pBinitt. About an bonr dtoi t&ampa 
bad (taited, ■ eoananr sf pnianti* ■■( off on (b< ebaia. Bj fnqnanu; a- 
wulnlnc tbe road iDcrkaM on hit tiaclc, and hi t&a mmralnca le« laliaa from 
New-ToA OMydaaeiledtlM deasitNtboulbairBmll* diatanL Chainpe, 
wbo waa oo lb* Inakoal, p«re«lT»d bla pnrauara at Uia aune ilms. A cloa* 
pnnuilnoiroaUtaniadli>rB««araI mUaa, lUl Obuipa, huiaaba ib«ukl b( 
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14. Arnold published an address to the American 
army, in which he reproached congress, and endea- 
vored to induce the soldiers and officers to join the 
ranks of the enemy. But his address was regarded with 
the utmost contempt. His character was now branded 
with infamy, and detested wherever it was known. He 
stands alone, among all the officers of the Revolution, 
as a traitor to the cause of his country. 

15. The American soldiers in their winter quarters, 
again suffered all the miseries of famine and nakedness. 
Tlieir wants were not supplied, till they had revolted 
and threatened to desert the camp. -One body of 1300 
men, left their quarters and set out for Philadelphia, to 
demand redress of their, wrongs. One officer, iii attempt- 
ing to oppose their designs; was killed. At length 
General Wayne appeared in front of the line, and pre- 
senting his pistol, threatened to fire. They charged 
their bayonets and said, " We love and respect you ; 
but if you fire, you are a dead man. Do not mistake 

- - — - • . — [ — 1 

14. How was he regarded by the Americans? 

15. What was the situation of the soldiers in their winter quarters ? 
How many started off in a body for Philadelphia? Why 1 Wliat 
did General Wayne do 1 

' ■ I" ■ ■■.■^■■ — I ■ 11 ■■■«■ ■■■■■■. ■ ■ I —^^— ■ I I II IP \^m^^^M I I ■■ I ■ . t 

overtaken, drew near to the Hudson, threw himself from his horse, lashed 
his valise to his shoulders, and calling loudly to some British in boats at no 
great distance, he plunged into the nver. After a few shot upon bis pursu* 
era, the British took him on board, and soon carried him to New- York. 
When the pursuers returned to head-quarters with Champe's horse, the 
agony of Major Lee, for a moment, was past description, lest the &ithful^ 
honorable, intrepid Champe had fallen. But his fears were soon removed, 
and he hastened to inform Washington of the success, thus far, of his plan. 
Champe, shortly after his arrival in New- York, enlisted into Arnold's legion, 
and by careful observation, soon became well acquainted with the habits of 
the general. He discovered that it was bis custom to return home about 
twelve every night, and that before going to bed he always visited the gar- 
den. Having found two companions, who entered tallj into bis plans, Champ« 
proposed to seize Arnold in the garden, gag him, convey him through the 
alleys and streets to a boat, which should be in readinms to carry him 
across the river to Hoboken ; and in case of being questioned, represent 
Arnold as a drunken soldier, whom they were carrying to the guard-house. 
Champe communicated his plan to Lee, who, on the night appomted, repair- 
ed to Hoboken, ardently hopmg there to meet his friend with the traitor. Bui 
unfortunately it happened, that on the very day preceding that night, Arnold 
had removed his quarters to another, part of the citv, and that Champe, with 
the other soldiers, had been ordered on board of the fle^ destined for tbo 
invasion of Virginia. Nor did he escape from the British service till month* 
afterwards. At length, seizing A favorable opportunity, he deserted the camp 
of the eDemy,*>and r^uraing to the American army, was received by Lee and 
by Washington with many marks of gntltude and Honor. (Lee's Bfeoioink) 

15 
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US. We are not going to the enemy. On the contrary, 
were they now to appear, you should see us fight un- 
der your orders with as much resolution and alacrity 
as' ever. But we will he amused no longer ; we are 
determined to obtain what is our just due." Saying 
this, they proceeded on their march. 

16. When they arrived at Princeton, three emis- 
saries appeared, who tried to hire them to join the Brit- 
ish army. They at once seized them as spies, and ex- 
pressed great indignation at their proposal. The 
soldiers were soon met by a committee from congress, 
who satisfied their , demands, and persuaded them to 
return to the camp. They received their wages in 
specie, and exhibited great manifestations of joy. Thus 
closed the events of 1780. 



TERMINATION OP THE WAR. 

1. Soon after General Greene* took command of the 
American forces at the south, he sent out General Mor- 
gan,! with about 1000 men, to cut off the tory parties 

16. What .was the result of this movement? 
1. What did Greneral Greene do 1 Who was sent in purstdt of 
Morgan' % • 

* Nftthaniel Greene was born in Warwick, Rhode-Island, in 1741. White 
^ boy, his fondness for learning was such that he devoted all the time he 
could spare to its acquisition, and spent all the money he earned in purcha* 
sing books. He was early distinguished for natural talents, and in such esti- 
mation was his character held, that he was elected a member of the state 
legislature. In 1776, he was ap])ointed a major-general, and distinguished 
himself in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, and Germantown. After the 
disasters which attended the American arms in South Carolina, he was ap- 
pointed to superiede General Gates. He took the command in the southern 
department December 4th, 1780. The ability, prudence, and firmness which 
he here displayed, have caused him to be ranked, in the scale of our revolu- 
tionary generals, second only ro Washington. After the close of the war, he 
returned to Rhode-Island, and in 1786, removed with his family to 6eorgia» 
where he died in 1786. 

t Daniel Morgan was bom in New Jersey, in 1737, and removed to Virginia 
in 1766. He was wounded in Braddock's defeat, and in the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, he was appointed by congress captain of a rifle 
company, with which he marched to Boston. He was with Montgomery ia 
the memorable ezpeditk>n against Quebec in 1776, and no officer distinguish- 
ed himself more on this occasion than Moxvan. He was with Gates at 8arft> 
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in the western parts of South Carolina. CornwaUis 
perceiving this movement, sent Tarleton in pursuit of 
nim. Morgan finding bis antagonist much superior in 
force, retreated as far as Cowpens,' where he put hia 
men in readiness to meet the enemy. 

2. On the 17lh of January, 1781, Tarleton, confident 
of victory, drew up his troops, and led them on to the 
charge. Morgan's militia line broke and fled. His 
tegular troops stood the shock, and fought with great 



BATTLE OF C0WPBN9. 

ardor. Soon the enemy pressed on, and Morgan order- 
ed a retreat. In the pursuit, the British were thrown 
into disorder, and the continentals turning upon them, 
cut them down with great slaughter. The enemy were 
defeated with a loss of 300 killed or wounded, and 500 

2. DeBcribe the bflttle of Cawpeng. 

lofLL uid cnnlrJbuLed Aiaterian^ to the bIdiIouh triumph obtained nver Oen. 
eral finrjravne LhnLutiGarea neglecjed [D Bpeokof hia ilicriL. Ho al^crwerdfl 
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taken prisoners. Of the Americans, only 12 menwera 
killed, and 60 wounded. 

3. Immediately after this victory, Morgan set off 
with his trophies on a rapid march towards Virginia. 
Comwallis, mortified at so great a loss, determined to 
cut them off before they had crossed Catawba river. 
For twelve days the chase was so close, that the Ameri- 
cans crossed the river Catawba, only two hours before 
the British arrived, and encamped on the opposite side. 
Before the next morning a heavy rain fell, which made 
the ford impassable. Three days after, Cornwallis 
crossed the river and continued the chase. 

4. By this time. General Greene had rode 150 miles 
across the country to join Morgan. Having sent the 
prisoners to Charlotteville, he continued to retreat, and 
before his army had all crossed the river Yadkin, the 
British appeared and cut off part of his baggage. That 
night a flood of rain made this river also impassable. The 
Americans now thought themselves specially favored 
of heaven. But soon the enemy forded the river and 
re-commenced pursuit. The race was now for the river 
Dan, more than 100 miles distant. The last 24 hours 
the Americans marched 40 miles, and their boats had 
scarcely reached the northern shore, when the foe ap- 
peared on the opposite side. 

5. The British, vexed and worn out with fatigue, now 
retired to Hillsborough. During this retreat the Ameri- 
cans were in great distress for want of food and shoes. 
Their bare feet marked the frozen ground with blood ;* 
and even their general was glad to receive a crust of 
bread from a common soldier. In Virginia the army- 
was refreshed, and strengthened with a force of militia. 

3. Describe the movements of Morgan and Comwallis. 

4. Describe tbe race of the British and Americans through North 
Carolina. 

5. What is said of the Americans during this retreat 1 

' About this timej a> General Greene was passing a sentinel who was bare- 
footed, he said to him, " I fear, my good fellow, 7011 suffer much from the se- 
vere cold." " I do very much," said the soldier, " but I do not complain. I 
know I should fare better, had our general the means of getting sudplieK. 
They say, however, in a few days we shall have a battlet and then f shall taico 
care to secure a pur of shoes." 
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6. Greene soon returned to North Carolina to encour 
age the whigs. Here several bands of tories were sur 
prised and killed, or taken prisoners. On the 15th x)f 
March, a severe battle was" fonght between the two 
armies at Guilford Court-house. On the 25th of April 
another was fought on Hobkirk's hilL In these en- 
gagements the loss was about the same on each side. 

7. About this time, the brave patriots Sumter and 
Marion, took several important posts from the enemy 
in South Carolina. Fort Watson, fort Motte, fort Gran- 
by, Georgetown and Orangeburg, were all subdued by 
the Americans, and the garrisons taken prisoners. 
Augusta was taken by General Lee ; and the strong 
post of the British, at Ninety-Six,* was besieged by the 
American army. Hearing that Lord Rawdon was ad- 
vancing with a strong reinforcement, Greene on the l8th 
June, made a violent assault upon the fort ; but was re- 
pulsed with some loss. 

8. No general engagement again occurred till the 8th 
of September, when a most bloody battle was fought at 
Eutaw springs. The British at first were put to route, 
and compelled to fly. The victory would have been 
entirely on the side of the Americans, had not the ene- 
my, in their flight, thrown themselves into a large brick 
house, from which they cut down their pursuers with 
terrible slaughter. The number of killed and wound- 
ed was in all 1400 ; or about 700 on each side. Victory 
was claimed on both sides. The enemy soon retreated 
to Charleston.! 

6. Where were battles fought 1 

7. What places were taken by the Americans ? What did General 
Greene do on the 18th of June 7 

8. Describe the battle of Eutaw springs. Where are Eutaw spring 7 
A. Near the Santee river, about 60 mUes noth of Charleston. 

' ^ * Ninety-six wan about 150 miles northwest of Charleston, near the Salada 
^ver. 

t While the British were at Charleston, an event occurred which excited 
universal sympathy and indignation. This was the execution of Colonel Isaac 
Hayne, of South Carolina. On the capitulation of Charleston, May 12, 1780, 
Hayne was taken prisoner, but was aUnwed to return home on parole, under 
an enfagethent not to bear arms. In 1781, he was required to bear arms, or 
return to Charleston. He did the latter, and was there threatened with close 
confinement unless he subscribed a declaration of his allegiance to the BritiBli 

15* 
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9. The achievements of Greene, with his brave but 
feeble army, astonished his friends, and mortified his 
enemies. The posts of the British in the back country 
of Georgia and the Carolinas, had nearly all been taken. 
The American army had endured the most complicated 
sufferings, with a degree of fortitude worthy of all copi- 
mendation. But distress was not confined to the army. 
The rage of party feeling divided the people ; and drove 
men of the same village, and often of the same family, 
to arms against each other. The death of one man in- 
spired hundreds with the spirit of revenge, and led them 
to plunder, bum, and murder, without restraint. Thus 
the whole conmiunity were carried away with a spirit 
of mutual jealousy and deadly strife. 

1 0. Virginia was invaded in the month of January, by 
a strong British force under General Philips and the 
traitor Arnold. They immediately began a course of 
plunder, in which they destroyed much valuable pro- 
perty. In May, Comwallis arrived from North Caro- 
lina with additional forces, and took the chief command. 

At this time Lafayette was at Richmond with an army 

» I 1 1 - ■ .1 I , . 

9. What is said of party feeling at the south 7 

10. When and by whom was Virginia invaded 1 When did Com- 
wallis arrive 7 Wny did Comwalhs retreat to Yorktown ? Where 
is Yorktown 7 A, It is in Virginia, on York river, eleven nules from 
its mouth. 

king, with an encagement to bear arms in support of the royal goyemment. 
He subscribed the declaration, but objected to the clause requiring him to 
bear armSj-Hiffinning that Ae lientr would bear arme arain»t hit country 
He was assured that thia would not be required. He tnen returned to his 
family, sick with the emall-poz. One of his children was dead, and his wife 
■ooQ expired. He continued to reside privately on his estate, observing bis 
promises to the British government with the strictest fidelity, until he was 
summoned— after the success of Qeoeral Greene over the English— (o repair 
immediately to the British standard. Thifc was a violation of the agreement, 
in which it was stipulated that he should not be called upon to bear arms 
against his country ; and consequentiv, findina himself released from all obli* 
gation of observing it on his part, he oastened, to the American camp. Aftar 
some time he was made a prisoner, taken to Charleston, tried " for taUnc 
arms against the British government after he had become a subject," anfl ' 
sentenced to be hung. This unjust and merciless sentence was put in exe< 
cuOon on the 4th of Augiist, 1781. Thus fell, in the bloom of life, a brave offl- 
cer and good citizen. Hayne was either a prisoner of war, or a Britiah sub> 
ject If a prisoner of wan he could not be executed for his lawftil conduct 
In the exercise of arms : ir a British subject, he had a right to a formal triaL 
The court of inquiry was not a court of trial ;->and ha was not a spy, who 
might be forthwith executed. The eflbct of his exscution was to sharpan, by 
pi^ aad revenge, the swords of the Amerieans. 
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of 3000 men. Comwallis, having a much greater fprce, 
aow desired to meet him in battle. But Lafayette skil- 
fully avoided him, till he was joined by General Wayne, 
and then advanced against the enemy. Cornwallis re* 
treated, aAd fortified his troops at Yorktown. 

11. While these afiairs were going on at the souths 
Washington, in conjunction with the French troops, 
was preparing to attack New- York. For this purpose 
he expected 6000 men from the northern states. But 
before they came in, the enemy were reinforced with 
fresh troops from Europe. Hearing that a French fleet 
was on the way to the Chesapeake, Washington determin- 
ed to march his forces against Cornwallis in Virginia. 

12. Clinton, who still commanded the British forces 
at New- York, had intercepted letters from Washington, 
by which he discovered his design of besieging that 
city. He at once made preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence. But while he weis thus engaged, Washington 
seized a favorable opportunity to commence his march 
against Cornwallis, and had crossed the Delaware be- 
fore Clinton suspected his design. 

1 3. To arrest the march of Washington, and call him 
back to the north, Clinton sent the treacherous Arnold 
with a strong force against New-London. He first sent 
a part of his force to attack fort Griswold, which stood 
nearly opposite to that city, and guarded the river 
Thp^mes. The brave garrison made a gallant defence, 
but were soon overpowered. When all resistance had 
ceased, a British officer inquired, "Who commands this 
fort ?" Colonel Ledyard, presenting his sword, replied, 
•' I did, sir, but you do now." The officer seized the 
sword, and plunged it into Ledyurd's breast. Then fol- 
lowed a horrid massacre, in which 120, nearly all the 

11. What was Washington doing at this time? 

12. What did Clinton do 1 Why did Washington determine to 
inarch affainst Cornwallis in Yorktown 7 

13. Who was sent ajgainst New-London t What was done at fort 
Gfiiswold 1 If the Bntish officer who commanded the troops that 
took the fort, had been a brave and honorabI« man, how would h« 
kavt treated Colonal Ledyard 7 
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garrison, were literally butchered. Arnold now enter- 
ed New-London ; ana after burning the city, and de- 
fitroying" a vast amount of property, hastily returned to 
New- York. 

14. On the 13th of August, the French fleet arrived 
in the Chesapeake ; and soon after a British fleet ap- 
peared. On the 5th of September, a battle was fought, 
in which 90 of the British were killed and 246 wound- 
ed. Their ships were greatly damaged, and one seven- 
ty-four was so much shattered, that she was afterwards 
burnt. The British admiral was now obliged to return 
to New- York, for the purpose of refitting his ships. 
This gave the French fleet full command of the Chesa- 
peake. 

15. Washington soon arrived in Virginia, and found 
the French fleet and soldiers ready to co-operate with 
him in besieging the enemy. Cornwallis had a force 
of 10,000 men, and occupied two points of land, Glou- 
cester and Yorktown, each side of York river. Wash- 
ington, with the French forces, now mustered an army 
of 16,000 men, and had a good supply of cannon and 
ammunition.' A strong deta(ihment was stationed, in 
guard of the enemy, on Gloucester point, while the 
main body laid siege to Yorktown. 

16. Several batteries were soon completed, and on the 
9th of October the roar of cannonade began. For two 
days an incessant fire continued, which greatly shatter- 
ed the enemy's works: On the night of the llth, ad- 
vancing within 60 rods, the besiegers threw up a second 
line, and opened a still more tremendous fire. This 
line was exposed to a raking discharge from the enemy, 
in advance of their line of battery. Washington order- 
ed his men to take these forts by storm. They were 
soon carried at the point of the bayonet, and the cannon 

in them turned against the British line. 

■ ' ... I III II ^ 

14. When did the French fleet arrive in the Chesapeake? What 
happened on the 5th of September 1 

15. How many men haa Cornwallis t Washington ? 

16. When did the Americans and French commence cannonading 
the English t 
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17. Cornwallis now began to derise some mode of 
escape. He prepared boautotranspoithia army across 
the river to Gloucester, intending to proceed from thence 
to New-York. But a violent storm defeated his plan. 
The besiegers were now fast advancing upon him, and 
his own batteries were tottering under their cannonade. 
In this hopeless state he was obliged to submit, and on 
the 19th of October terms of surrender were accepted on 
both sides. The numbei of prisoners was over 7000. 



SORRGNDER OF CORNWALUt. 

18. Cornwallis was denied the honors of war, as they 
had been denied to General Lincoln, at Charleston, who 
was now present, and appointed to receive the sword of 
the British general. This ceremony was performed on 
the camp ground of the victorious army. The news of 
this event spread universal joy througnout the country. 
All hearts united in praise and thanksgiving to God for 
this signal blessing, which, it was confidently eipected, 
would tenninate the struggle for their independence- 
Washington ordered divine service throughout the ar- 

IT. When did Cornwallis SDirendei? 

la. Who received the Bword of Corawslliil Whj;^ What efleet 
btd thiB victory on the naDODl To whom was pniw iQidemJ fw 
tbkbleatinj[1 
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my. Congress proceeded in solemn procession to the 
house of God, to acknowledge their grateful sense of 
this special favor. 

19. The capture of Comwallis, and his army, was in- 
deed the final blow. The voice of the whole British 
nation now called loudly for the immediate termination 
of the war. The king was obstinate, but the people de- 
manded peace. The next spring, just eight years after 
the battle of Lexington, peace was proposed by Great 
Britain, and hostilities ceased, John Adams,* Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay and Henry Laurens, were appoint- 
ed agents for the United States to conclude terms of peace. 
On the 30th of November, 1782, preliminary articles 
were signed at Paris, and on the 19th of April, 1783, 
a formal proclamation of the -cessation of hostilities was 
made through the army. The remnants of the British 
troops soon after began to leave the country. In No- 
vember the American army was disbanded. 

20. New- York was evacuated by the British troops 
on the 25th of November, 1783. On the same day, 
"Washington entered that city, and there, soon after, took 
an affectionate leave of his officers. He thence pro- 
ceeded to Annapolis, where congress was then in ses- 
sion, and on the 25th of December, with true dignity 

19. How did the Enfi[li6h nation feel about the continuance of the 
war 1 Who were appointed agents for the United States to conclude 
terms of peace? When and where were preliminary articles signed ? 

20. When was New- York evacuated 1 What is the meanmg of 
evacuated? When did Washington enter New- York ? When did 
he resign his commission as commander-in-chief of the American 

army? 

^ I ^-^-^^ II I .II I I I — ^^i»^ 

* John Adams was bom at Baintree, Massachusetts, in 1735, graduated at 
Harvard coUejire 1755, and commenced the practice of law at Qnincy, 1769. 
He boldly opposed the encroach mentf! of Great Britain upon the riithts of the 
colonies, ann rook an active part in the events that led on to the revolotion. 
He was elected to the first continental congress, which met Septembers. 1774. 
To a friend who strove to dissuade him from talcincr his seat in that bodv,— 
sayinii; that the power of Great Britain was irresistible, and would irivolve him 
and bis associates in destruction — ^he replied, " The die is now csRt. I have 
passed the Rubicon. Sinic or swim.— live or die,— survive or perish with my 
Gonntry, — ^is my fixed unalterable determination." He was actively en^rajf^d 
durinjT our revolncionary struggle, either as a member of congress, or com- 
missioner to foreien courts.— also in forming and establishing our present 
■ystem of government. In 1789, he was elected vice-president, and in ITW^ 
president of the United States. He died the 4th of July, 1828. 
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and deep feeling, resigned his cominission as cominand« 
«T-in-chief. Thus did Washington, instead of assuming 
the power of a military despot, retire to the peaceful 
enjoyment of private life. 

21. The enemy had now left the coast of America. 
The public mind was relieved from the excitement of 
defending the country, and each individual began to re-i 
fleet upon his own private calamities. Many had been 
ruined by the devastations of the war ; many had loaned 
all their wealth, on the credit of government ; but now 
public and private credit had sunk together, under the 
general poverty of the country. 

22. Congress had found, during the war, that the pow- 
er conferred by the federal compact was totally inade- 
quate to the wants of a national government. It gave 
no power to congress to levy a tax upon the people, or 
provide for a public revenue. Although the nations of 
JEurope had acknowledged the independence and na- 
tional character of the United States, yet congress had 
no power to enter into commercial treaties with these 
nations In to is state of afiairs, the commercial inter- 
ests of New-England were almost entirely destroyed. 
Insurrections broke out, and the people by thousands 
armed themselves against public authority. 

23. It was now evident to all the patriotic statesmen 
of that period, that a great change must be efiected in 
the general government. Commissioners from six 
states assembled at Annapolis, in September, 1786, and 
after deliberating some time, proposed to congress, that 
a general convention of delegates from all the states 
should be called, for the purpose of revising the articles 
of confederation. 



21. What was the situation of the tJnited States at the close of 
'^ Ae war 1 

22. Was the federal compact adapted to the wants of the nation 1 
In what was it de'icient ? 

23. When did commissioners assemble at Annapolis 1 From how 
many states 1 Prom which states 1 A. New- York, New-Jersef, 
Peiuisylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. What did thtf 
propose to congress 1 
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24. Accordingly, in May, 1787, delegates from all 
the states except Rhode-Island, assembled at Philadel* 
phia, and unanimously elected General Washington 
president of the convention. This august body, afler 
four months' deliberation, agreed upon a new constitU" 
turn, and on the 17th of September presented it to con- 
gress, which body soon after sent it to the several states 
i)r their consideration, and provision was made that it 
should go into operation as soon as nine states should 
agree to accept it. The supreme power of the nation, 
according to the new constitution, was to be placed in 
the hands of a president, senate, and house of represent- 
atives, to be chosen by the people of the several state*. 
Some of the states adopted the constitution immediately, 
without hesitation. But in others it met with violei^ 
opposition. It was, however, adopted by ten states,* 
and was ratified by congress, July 14th, 1788. The 4th 
of March, 1789, was fixed on as the time when the new 
83rstem of government should go into operation. Rep- 
resentatives and senators were, chosen in the different 
states to constitute a congress, and electors appointed to 
choose a president and vice-president under the new 
constitution. 

24. When and where did delegates meet 1 Who was elected presi- 
dent of the convention 1 What did they do 1 What did congress 
do 7 How many states acc«)ted the new constitution 1 What were 
those called who accepted it 1 A. FederalisU. Those who opposed 
It 7 A. Anti-federalists. When was it ratified by congress ? How 
many states were there at that time 7 

* The following table shows the time the constitation was ad(»t«d in each 
■late. 

Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, Without amendments. 

Pennsylvania, " 12, " " « 

New-Jersey, " l^ »* « " 

Georgia, Jan. 2, 178R ** « 

ConnecUcot, " 9, « « « 

Massachusetts, Feb. 7, ** Amendments recommended. 

Maryland, April 28, " Without amendments. 

South-Carolina, Nay23L ** Amendments recommended. 

NewHampshire, June 21, « « « 

Virginia, " 27, « 

New-YorlE, Julyafi^ «« 



North Ca^olhH^ Nov. 21, « " 

Rbode-kland, May 29, 1790^ 
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\. B7 this time the United States had takea an hon- 
orable rank among civilized nations. The old world 

watched her progress with the deepest interest, and be- 



. . ed of WaBtungtonl Who w»s Napoleon Sonapan«1 

Wkat do Tou think of tus ctaRracter, u compated with that ot wub- 



» Tou think of tus chRracter, u compan 
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held, with the highest admiration, the condact of Wash* 
ington. Many expected that the man who held the 
hearts of the American people would, like other con- 
querors helbre him, establisn himself as a sovereign 
over them. But Washington, who had served his coun- 
try, not from ambition, but from the promptings of the 
purest patriotism, claimed no other rights or powers 
than those of a private citizen. 

2. In the spring of 1789, the members of the new 
congress assembled at New-Tork, and when the votes 
were counted, it was found that George Washington 
had been unanimously elected president of the United 
States. The inauguration took place on the 30th ot 
April, in the presence of a vast multitude, who were 
delighted to see the highest office of the nation conferred 
on the illustrious hero of the revolution. John Adams 
was chosen vice-president. 

. 3. Congress now imposed duties on imported goods, 
and upon the tonnage of vessels, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a revenue for the support of government. 
The president, with the concurrence and assent of the 
senate, appointed Thomas Jefierson* secretary of state, 

2. Who was elected the first president? Vioe-presideiit? Wheo 
did their inauguration take place 1 

3. What did congress do to establish a revenue'? What secretaries 
were appointed? How were they appointed 1 What other depart- 
ment was organized 1 Of how many jnd^ did the supreme court 
of the Umted States consist at its organization? A. Of one chief 
justice and five associate iudges. John Jay, of New- York, was ap- 
pointed chief justice; John Kutledge, of South Carolina, William 
Gushing, of Massachusetts, R. H. Harrison, of Maryland, James 
Wils on, of P ennsylv ania, and John Blair, of Vh-ginia, associate jndyis, 

* Thomas Jeflbrsonwas born at Shodwell, near MonticeUo, Yii^la, 1748. 
In 1769 he was a member of the legialatore of Virginia, and so continued till 
the reipolution. He tooit his seat in congress, June 21, 1776. As a memlMr 
of congress h« made few apeechea. He remarka,— " I aenred with GeBefsI 
Washington In the legislatare of Vtzginia, before the revolution,— end dwing 
it, with Dr. FrBBklin in congreaa. I nerer heard either of them qMak Um 
minutes at a time,— nor to any but the main point, which was to decide the 

Jnestlon. They laid their ahoulders to the ooat foikts, knowing that the 
ule &tu§ wonki follow of tbettselves." In 1801, he was chosen president 
la this hish oi&ce hs continued 8 yean,— retiring in 1809 to MonticeUo. fliers 
hs passed the remainder of his daTs, derotlng the last years of hln life to the 
ssUbllshment of the University of Virginia at Charlottearille, about 4 inOea 
from MomieeUo. He died July 4. t82S. Hs waa a zealous cultivator of liter* 
atore a»4 ssisnes, and hia name Is one of the brightest la the vwotatioanj 
gabjy. (SeetheiifeefThomsa Joffersoo.) 
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Alexander 'Hamilton,* secretary of the treasury, and 
General Knoz,t secretary of war. A judiciary depart- 
ment was also organized. John Jay was appomted 
chief justice, and Edmund Randolph, attorney-general. 
Several amendments to the constitution were proposed, 
and afterwards accepted. 

4. Washin^on, soon ailer congress adjourned, visited 
the New-England states. Never was a king received 
with such unfeigned applause and sincere affection. 
Muhitudes travelled many miles to enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing the man whom all acknowledged to he the father 
of his country. The officers and soldiers of the *' pa- 
triot army** wept tears of joy at the sight of their he- 
loved general. Washington felt for them a sort of pa- 
rental regard, and sought, in many ways, to reward 
their services in behalf of their country. 

5. At the opening of the next session of congress, the 
president strongly recommended that some efiectiial 
measures shoula be adopted for establishing public cre- 
dit. Mr. Hamilton, in nis able report on the state of 
the treasury, proposed a plan for this object. He esti- 
mated the public debt at My-four millions of dollars. 
About twelve millions were due to France and Holland. 
Besides this, debts amounting to more than twenty mil- 
lions had been contracted by the several states in sup- 
port of the war. Hamilton proposed that these debts 

» ■ ■ ■ ■ 

4. When did Washington visit the New-Kngland states 1 
6. What did the president recommend at the opening of the n«zt 
session of congress 1 What did Mr. Hamilton propose 1 

* Alexander Hamilton was born in the island of St. Crotz, in 1767. He came 
t« New- York in 1773. At the commencement of the revolation, he Joined the 
army, was aid-de-camp to Washington, and continued in the service till the 
close of the war. He aAerwards commenced the practice of law in New- 
Toric, and rose to the highest eminence in the profession. He was killed in 
a doel with Colonel Aaron Barr, 1804. This oecarrenee produced a wonder- 
ful sensation throughout tlie country. His transcendent abilities were ac- 
knowledged by men of all political parties ; and he was r^arded as an able 
f4a.rrapian and financier. 

Tllaanr Knox was bora in Boston, 1760. He was promoted to the rank of a 
bri^ier general He was actirely engaged during the whole war. In 178& 
ie succeeded General Lhicoln as secretary of war, and continued In the of- 
fice till 1794. He died at Thomastown, Maine, in 1806. He was distinguished 
for his military talents, and possessed, in an nncomffloa degree, the esteem 
■ad confidenee of Washington. 
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should all be assumed by the general government, and 
paid out of the public treasury. 

6. These, and other measures proposed by the secre- 
tary of the treasury, were strongly opposed by the re- 
publican party. It weus contended that men had taken 
advantage of the low state of public credit, and bought 
up for a small price, certificates of security against the 
government, and that the present holders were not justly- 
entitled to receive more than they had paid. To this it 
was answered, that the government originally promised 
to pay the whole, and the reason why these securities 
had depreciated, was owing to its neglect to fulfil this 
promise; and now to preserve the public faith, the 
whole must be paid. For the general government to 
assume the debts contracted by the states, it was said, 
would be dangerous to the sovereignty of the states. 
But these objections were ably answered, and after some 
debate, the p^n, with some modifications, was adopted. 
The whole debt was about seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars. Upon a part of this, three per cent, interest we^ 
to be paid, and upon the remainder six per cent. 

7. The country throughout, soon felt the good effect 
of these measures. Money became plenty ; public and 
private credit was again restored ; business of all kinds 

jl)egan to flourish. Agreeably to a recommendation of 

^ Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, in 1791, 

a bill was introduced into congress, for establishing a 

national bank, with a capital of ten millions of dollars. 

6. Why was it contended that thd present holders of certificates 
should not receive the full amount mentioned in them? Do yott 
think they ought to have received the whole amount? 

7. In what year was the first Bank of the United States chartered 1 
What is necessary for a bill to become a law 1 A, It must pass iho 
house of representatives and the senate by a majority of votes, and 
must be copied on parchment— which is called engrossing^- -and 
si^ed by the presiding ofi&cera. It is then sent to the president, and 
if ue approve the bill, lie si^ns his name to it, and it tnen becomes 
a law. If he disapprove of it, he sends it back to the house in which 
it originated, without siefnine it, with his reasons for so doing. This 
is called vetoing the bill. For what length of time was the old Uni- 
ted States Baj^Jr chartered 7 it Its <£arter extended la the 4th of 
May, 1811. 
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This was strongly opposed by the republican party. It 
was contended that banks were unnecessary, and that 
by the constitution, congress was not vested with the 
competent power to establish a national bank. After a 
debate of great length, the bill was passed by a majority 
of nineteen votes. Was(hington, now being called upon 
to exainine it with reference to its reception or rejection, 
required from the heads of departments their opinions 
in writing. Mr. Jefferson, secretary of state, and Mr. 
Randolph, attorney-general, considered the bill as deci- 
dedly unconstitutional. Mr. Hamilton maintained the 
opposite opinion with equal decision. After weighing 
their opinions, and examining the subject in all its rela- 
tions, Washington became satisfied of the constitution- 
ality and utility of the bill, and accordingly gave it the 
sanction of his name. 

8. In 1791, Vermont was admitted into the union as 
an independent state. In ^724, the people of Massa- 
chusetts erected a fort on the Connecticut river, as a pro- 
tection against the Indians. This was called Fort Diim- 
mer, and was the first settlement within the limits of 
Vermont. Its territory was claimed by both New- York 
and New-Hampshire. These conflicting claims were 
for several years matter of hot contention.- But in 1777, 
the people declared themselves independent, and formed 
a distinct e^ovemment During the war, the militia of 
this state displayed great zeal in the common cause of 
the country. Kentucky was admitted into the union in 

1792. Tne first settlement in that territory was com- 
menced at Boonsboro, in 1775, under the guidance of 
Colonel Daniel Boon. Although the inhabitants sufiered 
greatly from the hostility of the Indians, it increased ra- 
pidly m population, and in less than twenty years from 
Its first settlement, was made an independent state. 



6. What state was admitted into the union in 1791 1 What is 
<Iiiisite for a territory to be admitted into the union as, an independent 
state 1 J. It must contain 60,000 inhabitants form a state gorern- 
ment, and adopt the constitution of the Unitaa States. When WM 
Eentucky admitted into the union 1 

16* 
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9. The amount of revenue in 1791, was 4,800,000 
dollars. The amount of imports was 20 millions, and 
of exports about 19 millions. At this time the condition 
of the country was rapidly improving. The stability 
of government, and the increase of population, encour* 
aged the spirit of enterprise in every department of bus- 
iness. According to the census, which was completed 
this year, the number of inhabitants in the United States 
was nearly four millions. 

10. But the country was not yet entirely free from 
the calamities of Indian warfare. The tribes north- 
west of the Ohio, which could bring into the field 5000 
warriors, were still harassing the frontier settlements. 
An army of 1500 men, under General Warner, was 
sent against them. But in two engagements his troops 
were defeated. Not long afler. General St. Clair, with 
2000 men, marched against the savages. On the 4th of 
November, 1791, his camp was surrounded, and a de- 
structive fire poured upon his men. His troops' were soon 
arrayed for defence, but the enemy, concealed behind 
trees and rocks, could not be resisted by a regular charge. 

1 1. This unequal contest continued for several hours. 
At length St. Clair, fearing that his men would be en- 
tirely cut ofij ordered a retreat. The enemy pursued 
for some time, and then returned to plunder the camp 
of the whites. Before the engagement, St. Clair's for- 
ces had been reduced to about 1406 men. Of these, 
more than 900 were killed or wounded by this fatal as- 
sault. Congress was now alarmed lest a general war 
should spread along the whole frontier. A bill was 
passed for enlisting a regular army of 5000 men. 

12. The constitution provides that the president shall 

t» ■'■-■ ...... I ■,■■..,■ , 

9. What did the reyenue amount to in 17911 What was the popii* 
lation 1 

10. Give some account of the Indian wars at this time. 

11. In view of these hostilitiefi^ what bill was passed by congress 1 

12. How long does the president hold his ofSjce? When was 
Washington re-elected 1 How were the people divided 1 Bv what 
names were these parties known? iL Republican waA federal, 
Who stood at the head of the republican party? Who at the head 
of the federal party? 
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hold his dSce four years. His term having expired, 
"Washinsfton was unanimously re-elected to that office in 

1793. Mr. Adams was re-elected vice-president, in op- 
position to George Clinton, who was supported as a ri- 
val candidate. Party spirit now began to prevail, and 
divide the people in all parts of the country. But such 
-was the confidence of the nation in the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of Washington, that all parties were unanimous 
in supporting him. Mr. Hamilton stood at the head of 
the federal party, and Mr. Jefferson at the head of the 
republican. Each party accused the other of designs 
against the true interests of the country. The federal- 
ists were reproached as the enemies of liberty, and as 
being in favor of a monarchy, and a titled nobility, and 
the republicans wete denounced as the friends of anar- 
chy, and opposed to all good institutions whatever. But 
in both parties, there were doubtless good men, and 
zealous patriots. 

13. At this time France was undergoing the horrors 
of a bloody revolution. That nation had become dis- 
satisfied with their regal government, and inspired by 
the success of the American revolution, the people had 
risen in a mass to throw off the shackles of monarchy, 
and establish over themselves a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Blood and carnage spread horror and gloom 
in all directions. The king, the queen, and many thou- 
sands of noble rank, were put to death. The friends of 
royalty, of whatever class, cither fell by a common 
slaughter, or escaped from the country. 

14. These excesses in France, proauced a strong re- 
action in America. Many, who had regarded with &- 
vor the struggles of this people for freedom, began to 
consider almost any condition of a country better than 
that, in which all the sacred institutions of Government 
and religion are swept away with the best blood of the 
nation. Yet a strong sympathy was felt in favor of 
France, especially by the republican party, who were 

■ I !■■■. I I I III. 11^— II. Ill I 1^—^ 

13, 14. What WBS France undgr g oi ag tt this time 1 
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confident that these first excesses would be followed by 
moderation, peace, and good goyemment. 

15. In this state of excitement the citizen Genet ar- 
rived, May, 1793, at Charleston, as minister of the 
French republic. He was everywhere received with 
enthusiastic applause, and the highest marks of attach- 
ment. He immediately assumed the power of author- 
izing privateers to cruise against the enemies of France. 
The president at once forbid the course he was pursu- 
ing. He then appealed to the people, but soon found 
himself deserted, and his measures everywhere con- 
demned. The party to which he was attached in 
France, did not long retain its power, and the next year 
Genet was superseded by the arrival of a new minister. 

16. General Wayne, who had been prosecuting the 
war against the Indians, after many vain attempts to 
bring them to terms of peace, marcihed against them at 
the head of 3000 men. On the 20th of August, 1794, 
he met about 2000 warriors on the banks of the Miami 
river. Wayne led up his men with a furious charge 
upon the enemy, drove them from their coverts, and 
pursued them at the pdint of the bayonet. The savages 
were completely routed, their houses Ibumed, and their 
towns laid waste. This victory gave peace and security 
to the territory of Ohio. 

17. For several years the people in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, had made great complaints against the 
law imposing a tax upon spirituous liquors. Combina- 
tions had been formed, the officers of government were 
resisted and threatened, and several thousands conspired 
for the purpose of compelling congress to repeal the of- 
fensive laws. In August, 1794, the president issued his 
proclamation, commanding the insurgents to disperse. 
This not having the desired efiect, he ordered out an 
army of 15,000 men, to enforce public authority. 
Against this force, the rebels made no resistance, and no 

15. Who arrived in 17931 What power dkllM aMiim«1 What 
did the president do 1 

16. Describe Wayne's exi>edition against tha Indians. 

17. Dassiiba the rebaUion in Paonsylvania. 
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tileod was shed. The leaders were tried and convicted 
of treason, but were afterwards pardoned. 

18. About this time the tranquillity of the nation was 
threatened by the conduct of Great Britain. Since the 
peace of 1783, many things had happened to excite the 
hostility of the Americans. Aiter war was again de- 
clared between England and France, the British gov- 
ernment had adopted measures, which greatly interfered 
with the prosperity of American commerce.* To pre- 
vent the calamity of a war, Washington sent Mr. Jay to 
the British court, with full power to conclude a commer- 
cial treaty. 

19. In the spring of 1795, Mr. Jay's treaty was laid 
before congress. The republican party assailed most of 
its stipulations with violent opposition. The people 
generally throughout the country denounced the treaty. 
But the president, believing its provisions as favorable 
as could be obtained at that time, ratified it. This act 
of their beloved Washington soon silenced the clamors 
of the people. This treaty proved highly advantageous 
to American commerce, and saved the country from the 

18. What happened ahout this time? Who was sent to the British 
court? 

19. How did the people regard Jay's treaty 7 How did Washing* 
ton regard it 1 

* In 1793, Great Britain, for the purpose of distressing France and shack* 
ling the commerce of the United States, passed an act prohibiting the ezpoT^ 
ation of grain to France, and authorizing the capture of neutral vessels enga. 

i^ed in carrjing it thithnr. In consequence of this, a great number of Amer* 
can vessels were captured, and carried to England. This act was followed 
by another equally offensive. Her armed ships were authorized to capture 
•U vessels laden with goods iinom France or her colonies, or engaged in car. 
ry ing provisims or supplies to either. The Americans were indignant at these 
oppressive measures, and contended that ** free ships made free goods ;" or 
In other words, that all property on board neutral vessels, except contraband 
goods, had a right to pass free from seizure and confiscation. Another odious 
ineasuie was justly complained of. Great Britain claimed the right of search- 
ing oar vessels and compelling her seamen, wherever found, to serve on 
board her armed ships. This right of impressment was not confined to oar 
ports, but her ships of war were in the habit of stopping vessels at sea, and 
taking firom them such as they claimed were English sailors. Now as the 
Araencaas and the English spoke the same language, and were much alike 
in many other respects, it would be difiScuIt to distinguish between individu* 
als of the two nations. Hence we see, that the right of impressment was lia- 
ble to great abuse, and great numbers of American citizens were impressed 
and compelled to serve on board of British ships. 
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poverty and distress which must have attended a war 
with England. 

20. At this time the province of Louisiana was in the 
possessdion of Spain. Several unsuccessful attempts had 
been made to negotiate with that nation respecting the 
navigation of the Mississippi The people of Kentucky, 
whose interests were at stake, now became clamorous in 
their Remands on the general government, and even 
made preparations to invade the Spanish province. But 
after Spain became involved in war with France, she 
consented to negotiate. Thomas Pinckney was sent to 
Madrid, and in October, 1795, a treaty was signed, which 
secured to the Americans the free navigation of the great 
western river. 

21. In the same year a treaty of peace was also conr 
eluded with the government of Algiers. These com* 
mercial treaties with the powers of Europe soon revived 
the commerce of the nation, and opened a great source 
of wealth to our enterprising seamen. Yet fresh trou- 
bles now began to arise from the conduct of France. As 
the Americans had declined to join with her in the war 
against the despots of Europe, she became jealous of their 
friendship. Her ministers, however, professed the since- 
rest attacnment, and one of them, Mr. Adet, brought over 
the colors of France, and presented them to the president 
They were received witn great pomp and ceremony, 
and by a unanimous vote of congress, they were deposit- 
ed in the archives* of the nation. 

22. Mr. Monroe, the American minister to France, 
was received by the French republic with the strongest 

20. To whom did Louisiana belong at that time? What did the 
people of Kentucky propose? Why? When was a treaty formed 
between Spain and the United States ? What did this treaty secured 

21. When was a treaty concluded with Algiers 1 How were the 
treaties regarded by the nation? How did France begin to regard 
the United States ? What did Mr. Adet do ? 

22. Did France try to engage the United States in a war withhv 
enemies ? How ? After trying in Tain, what was next done ? Wliat 
did the president do in 1796 ? 

* Arehiyea, the apartment ia which records are kept,-^80 the records lilt 
pspera which are preaenred aa «vidences of ftcts. 
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marks of good will. It was decreed, " that the flags of 
the two nations should be intwined together, and sus- 
pended in the legislative hall, as a mark of their eternal 
union and friendship." In this manner, the French de- 
sired to induce the Americans to espouse their cause 
against the enemies of France. Finding all their at- 
tempts resisted, they adopted certain regulations respect- 
ing commerce, by which hundreds of vessels belonging 
to the United States were taken, and their cargoes con- 
fiscated. In 1796, the president recalled Mr. Monroe, 
and sent Charles C. Pinckney, to remonstijate with the 
French government, and to seek redress for these inju- 
ries. This year Tennessee was admitted into the Union. 

23. The second term of Washington's administration, 
was now drawing to a close. In the fall of 1796, he 
published a farewell address to the citizens of the tlni- 
ted States, in which he expresses his determination to 
retire from public life, and spend his remaining days in 
peace and quiet. He expressed for his country all the 
tenderness of a Other's solicitude and afiection ; pointing 
out the dangers to which she would be exposed, ana 
warning every citizen with solemn earnestness to shun 
the evils, which already threatened the dissolution of the 
union, and the downfall of the nation. 

24. This address was received with that profound re- 
spect and veneration for its author, which the whole na- 
tion had been cherishing for years. The most gratify- 
ing testimonials of the affection and gratitude of his 
countrymen, followed the hero and the statesman, as he 
retired to the bosom of his beloved femily at Mount Ver- 
non. The two great parties of the nation now brought 
forward their candidates for the presidency. The fed- 
eralists supported John Adams, and the republicans 
Thomas Jefferson. The contest was nearly equal. Mr. 
Adams was, however, chosen president, and Mr. Jeffer- 

23. When did Waflbington publish his farewell address? 

24. Who were brought forward as candidates for the presidency 1 
Bvwfat oarty was John Adams supported '^ Thomas Jefferson 1 
SH.r«raseleetod]iiM»dent1 Who vioe-president? When did tbsf 
JJ[Sl!p«ithtduto of their ofictt 



-1 
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son vice-president. They entered upon the duties of 
their office the 4th of March, 1797.* 



ADAMS' AND JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTRATION. 

1. Mr. Adams, at the commencement of his adminis- 
tration, found the nation involved in difficukies with 
France. Mr. Pinckney, who had been sent by Wash- 
ington to adjust existing differences between the two re- 
publics, had been rejected by the Directory, or French 
government, and ordered to quit the country without de- 
lay. Depredations were frequently committed on the 
commerce of the United States, in direct violation of ths 
treaties existing between the two nations. In this state 
of affairs, President Adams issued his proclamation, and 
assembled congress on the 15th of June. That body 
took a decided stand against the demands of the French, 
and authorized the president to adopt measure? to rai^k 
an army, enlarge the navy, and increase the revenue ol 
the nation. 

2. As the president sincerely desired to avoid war, he 
appointed John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry joint en* 
voys with Mr. Pinckney, and instructed them to secure, 
if possible, an honorable reconciliation with the French. 

1. How was Mr. Pinckney received by the French government! 
When was congress assembted 1 What was the cause of our diffi- 
culty with )^ance 1 A, Our refusal to assist her in ber wars against 
Enmand ahd other nations of Europe. "We hav« assisted you," 
saiashe, "in your war against England, and now we expect you to 
assist us in our wars." 

2. Who were appointed envoys 1 

• ■ > t 

* By examiniog the conitltution of the United States, at the dose W tfkis 
work, Toa will see that the president is chosen by electors appointed bj tbe- 
seTeral states. Each state Appoints as many electors as they have mwnbers 
in congress, tf ther have six representatives and two senators in congress 
they choose eight electors. As the constitution originally stood, each eitctot 
voted ibr two candidates, without specifVing which he intended for presidNit, 
or which for vice*president. The oandadate who receiyed the highest nafli* 
ber of votes, provided it was a majority of the whole, was elected president; 
and he who received the next highest nomber, was elected vice-presJdeaW 
In I8M, the constitution wasameaded. requiring the electors to name in tlralt«^ 
baUola the persons voted forms pnmstA and vio»presidsnl. 
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But the new commissioners were also rejected, though 
permitted to remain at Paris. Agents of the directory 
at length intimated that a "liberal grant of money** might 
lead to terms of accommodation. "Millions for defence," 
the Americans replied, "but not one cent for tribute." ^ 

3. Pinckney and Marshall were ordered to leave the 
country, but Mr. Gerry, who was thought to be more 
fevorable to the French, was afterwards solicited to ne- 
gotiate. This he declined. In 1798, when these facts 
were made known in America, all parties united in call- 
ing loudly upon the gi3vernment to assert the rights of 
the nation. Washington was unanimously appointed 
commander-in-chief of the American forces. Tne navy 
was authorized to cruise against the armed vessels of 
Prance. ' 

4. The army was not called into action. But two naval 
battles were fought in the West Indies. The French 
frigate L* Insurgent of 40 guns, was captured by the 
Constellation of 38 guns, under the command of Com- 
modore Truijtton. The same commander also attacked 
another ship of 50 guns, and compelled her to strike her 
colors, but in the night she made her escape. The 
French, perceiving the determined spirit h£ the Ameri- 
cans, and not wishing to be involved in war with them, 
received, in 179^, commissioners appointed by the pres- 
ident. When they arrived in France, they found the 
government of the nation in the hands of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, with whom a treaty of peace was concluded. 

5. In the mean time, the people of America:t<rere fill- 
ed with grief at the sudden death of Washington. He 
died on the 14th of December, 1799, after an illness of 
only one day. Never was a man more deeply lament- 
ed. In the house of representatives, it was resolved^ 
** that the speaker's chair should be shrouded in black, 

— — — ^^.^ I I ■!■ ■■' -II '■ I I III. !■ 11 1 

3. How were they treated t Who was appointed commander-in- 
ehifif of the American forces ? What was our navy authoriied to do 1 

4. What naval battles were fon^t t When was a treaty of peace 
concluded'? 

6. When did Washington die? What tdcen of respect was paid 
to his memory in oongreesl 

17 
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and the memberB wear black dujing' the seesion ; and 
that a joint committee should be appointed to derise the 
most suitable manner of paying honor to the memory of 
the MAN first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen." 

6. Congress was now removed from Philadelphia to 
the Districtof Columbia, which had beenagreed upon as 
the seat of the national govenmient. The city of Wash- 
ington had been laid out, and public buildings erected. 
Here congress assembled for the first time in N ovem* 
ber, 1800. 



CAPTTOL AT VASHmGTOM. 

7. The time had now come for electing a president 
The Tepublicatts supported Thomas Je^erson and Aaioa 
Burr ; the federalists, John Adams and Charles C. 
Pinckney. The parties were nearly equal, and both 
engaged in the contest with uncommon ardor. Mr. 
Adams' course of policy had been much censuredby the 

6. Whao wu the seal of soTeratnant rmnoyed fiom PtuIadelpUa 
to Wuhinrtonl When ia Widungtonl lo what direclion from 
m is il T How fsi from as is it 1 

T. Who w«r« th* cudidatM ttt tilt fnmiimujt Wh«t wu iha 
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republican party. The alien and sedition acU^^ as well 
as those fox raising a standing army, and increasing our 
navy, together with those imposing a direct tax and in* 
temal duties, had rendered him unpopular, and greatly 
increased the strength of his political opponents. . On 
canvassing the votes for president, it was found that Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Burr had each seventy-three votes, Mr. 
Adams sixty-five, and Mr. Pinckney sixty-four. 

8. As the two republican candidates had each an equal 
number of votes, according to the constitution, it became 
the duty of the house of representatives to decide Which 
of these two should be elevated to the presidency. The 
house, however, was so equally divided that the vote 
was taken thirty-five times before a majority could be ob- 
tained on either side. This, however, was caused by 
the management of the federalists. Although unable to 
elect their own candidate, they still hoped to defeat the 
favorite object of the republicans, by preventing the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson. Accordingly, they voted for Mr. 
Burr, and day after day the balloting continued, and 
with the same result. But at the thirty-sixth trial, the 
federalists of one or two states gave way, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson was elected president, and Mr. Burr, of course, 
became vice-president. 

8. What does the constitution provide in case there is no choice 
by the electors or people? Stt the constUutionj AriicU 2, Section 1. 
How many times was the vote taken in the house before there was 
a minority 7 What was the cause of this 1 For whom did the fed- 
eralists vote? In consequence of this, Mr. Burr from that time lost 
the confidence of the democratic, or repubhcan party. Who was 
finally elected 1 



* The alien and sedition acts were passed in 1796, when our difiictdHes 
with France were at their height By the aHen act, the president was sq. 
thorized to compel aliens or foreigners, whom he should judge dangerous to 
the peace and nfety of the United States, to leaye the countj^, on penalty of 
Imprisonment. The sedition eicty was intended to punish the abuse of speech 
and of the press. It imposed a heavy fine, and imprisonment for years, upon 
SQch as should " combine or conspire together to oppose any measure of tha 

Sveniment"— upon such as should "write, print, utter, publish, ftc» any 
ing ftlse, Bcan(Jhiloaa or malicious, against the government of the Tlnited 
fltatns, or either house of the congress of the United States, or the president. 
4e6." These acts were considered by the body of the people as dangeroua 
Uh If not subversive ol, the constitutional liber^ of the United States. 
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9. On the fourth of March 1801, Mr. Jefferson took 
the oath prescribed by the constitution, and entered upon 
the duties of his office, as president of the United States. 
The new administration soon began to order affairs ac- 
cording to its favorite doctrines. Economy became the 
order of the day. At the next session of congress, the 
judiciary* was restored to its former footing — ^the inter- 
nal taxes were abolished, and the army and navy redu- 
ced. A bill was passed during the same session, extend- 
ing the laws df naturalization. 

10. According to the census which was completed 
in 1801, the population of the country amounted to 
5,3 19,762. In ten years the amount of exports had in- 
creased from 19 to 94 millions, and the revenue from 4 
to 12 millions .of dollars. In 1802, the state of Ohio 
was admitted into the Union. The first settlement in 
this state was made at Marietta in 1798. Aitier the peace 
with the Indians, the population began to increase with 
astonishing rapidity. In 30 years from its first settlement, 
it contained more than half a million, of inhabitants. 

11. In 1803, Louisiana was purchased by the Ameri- 
can government. By this purchase the territory of the 
United States was more than doubled, as it included all 

^———^^1 ■■■ ' ll ' ll I , I , ■!! II II .III I I , 

9. When did Mr. Jefferson enter upon the duties of his office ? 
What oath is the president required to take before he enters on the 
execution of his office 7 See the constitutiony ArticU 2. What was 
done at the session of congress in ^801 1 

10. What was the population of the United States in 1801 1 Ex- 
ports 1 Revenue 1 When was Ohio admitted into the union 1 

11. 12. When was Louisiana purchased? Of whomi For how 
muck 7 Two and a half millions of this sum were to be retained to 
satisfy the claims of American merchants for spoliations committed 
by the government of France. By whom was this act censured ? 
Do you think it was a wise act of Mr. Jefferson to purchase Louis- 
iana? 

m • I I II i^m^mmtmm—tmmmm^m .1 i ill ii ^^.-i^^— ^p^.— ii^— ^ 

* Towards the close of Bfr. Adams' administratkm, an act was passed reor- 
ganizing the judiciary, or United States courts, and erectinj^ sixteen uew 
Judges. In pursuance of this law, Mr. Adams immediately preceding his re- 
tlrement from office, appointed twelve new judges. These were called his 
** midnight jtidiciarjf." from the alleged fact that they were appointed at 
twelve o'clock on the last night of his presidential authority. You will recol- 
lect that the United States courts originally consisted of one chief-justice and 
^e associate judges. Bee page 183. See also the conttitutioii of tlM Uniteti 
Mates, Article 3d. 
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that part of the country west of the Mississippi. Lo'uisi- 
ODjBL was first discovered and settled by the French. In 
1762, it was ceded to Spain, and remained in her pos- 
session until 1800, when it was granted back to France. 
Jefferson saw the danger and embarrassments that must 
result to the western states, if the French were permit- 
ted to take possession of this province. 

12. Bonaparte, involved in war with all Europe, and 
fearing an alliance between England and the United 
States, agreed to relinquish all claim to Louisiana for 
fifteen millions of dollars. Commissioners appointed by 
the president concluded a treaty with him, by which the 
Mississippi river, and the vast extent of territory wash- 
ed by its tributary streams, fell into the hands of the 
United States, This act of Jeflerson, though highly 
censured by the federal party, wbs of vast importance to 
the country. It added immensely to the wealth and 
prosperity of the nation. 

13. For a long time, our commerce had been much 
annoyed by the nations of the Barbary states, especially 

V by the Tripolitans. Many merchant vessels had been 
tsQcen, and their crews treated as slaves. In 1803* Com- 
modore Preble was sent with a fleet of seven ships into 
the Mediterranean for the purpose of protecting our 
commerce, and bringing those corsairs to submission. 
In October of the same year, as Captain Bainbridge, in 
the frigate Philadelphia, was chasing a small vessel in 
the harbor of Tripoli, the frigate ran aground, and he 
and his crew were obliged to surrender. 

14. According to the custom of the Tripolitans, the 
officers were treated as prisoners of war, but the men ' 
were reduced to slavery. Soon afler the ship was sur-^ 
rendered, the captors got her afloat, and anchored her in 
the harbor of Tripoli. In this situation Stephen Deca- 
tur, a brave young officer, proposed to Commodore Pre- 

13, 14. What was done in 1803 1 Which are the Barbary states 1 
A. Morocco, Aimers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. What was the 
cause of our difficulty with these states, especially Tripoli? Can 
you 1^0 w me Tripoli on the map? What happened in October 1 
what WM the mult? 

17* 



^ 
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ble to retake or destroy her. The plan was approved ; 
and in February, 1804, he sailed, from Syracuse, in a 
small schooner with a crew of 76 men. He entered the 
harbor of Tripoli undiscovered, ran his vessel alongside 
the frigate, boarded her, and having cleared the decks at 
the point of the sword, set her on fire, and escaped with- 
out the loss of a man. In reward of this gallant deed, 
Decatur was promoted^ by the president to the rank of 
post-captain. 

15. The reigning bashaw of Tripoli, Sidi Joussouf, 
had raised himself to that dignity by the murder of his 
father, and the banishment of Hamet, his elder brother. 
William Eaton, our consul at Tunis, a brave and enter- 
prising man, believed that the most successful method 
of terminating our difficulties with Tripoli, and gaihing 
an advantageous treaty of peace, would be to place Ha^ 
met on the throne. For this purpose, in 1805, he re*- 
paired to Egypt, where the exiled prince then was. 
Hamet listened with pleasure to the proposals of Eaton» 
and an army wa^ soon raised, and placed under the com- 
mand of the latter. On the 6th of March they left Alex- 
andria, and set out for Tripoli. They crossed the desert 
of Lybia, a thousand miles in extent. They suffered in- 
credible hardships from hunger, thirst, heat, and fatigue. 
After travelling fifty days, they arrived on the 25th o2 
April, at Deme, a city of Barca, but subject to Tripoli 
Tne next morning the place was taken by storm. 

16. Not long after this, they were attacked in Deme, 
by a large number of Tripolitans, who were repulsed 
with considerable loss. In June, another battle was 

15. What bold and 8ing:alaT expedition was undertaken by General 
William Eaton 7 Of how many different nations was his army com- 
posed 1 A^ Twelve. There were 1 1 Americans and 70 or 80 Greeks 
and Frenchmen. How long were they in crossiiig the desert of 
Lybia? When did they arrive at Dernel When Eaton demanded 
a surrender of the place, what reply was made by the governor? 
A, " My head, or yours." Can you show roe Deme on the map? 
In what direction ttom Alexandria is iti What direction from us 7 

16. What was the result of Eaton's expedition 7 How did Eaton 
fi»l to be thus stopped when he had so fair a prospect of pladaff 
Hamet on the throne, and having the AoMrican pnsoneit releaaei 
without ransom ? A. Pfo one can dflacribe hia grirf and indignatinafc 
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fought, in which Eaton was decidedly victorious. He 
was soon, however, arrested in his brilliant career by a 
treaty of peace, which the reigning tyrant had conclu- 
ded with the American agent, Mr, Lear. By this treaty 
the United States were to give 60,000 dollars for the 
American prisoners, and relinquished the cause of Ha- 
met. The brilliant exploits of the Americans during 
their war, by sea and by land, added great lustre to the 
military character of the nation. 

17. In 1804, Colonel Burr was supported as a candi- 
date for the office of governor of New- York. The re- 
publican party had deserted him, and he was sustained 
chiefly by the federalists. But Mr. Hamilton, having 
no confidence in the character of Burr, opposed his elec- 
tion. Being defeated, and enraged at the opposition of 
Hamilton, Burr sent him a challenge. It was accept- 
ed ; a duel was fought, and Hamilton fell. This event 

Sroduced a deep sensation throughout the country. His 
eath was lamented by the whole community as a loss 
to his country, for he was looked upon by all, as a man 
of great talents, of powerful eloquence, and as a scholar 
and gentleman. 

18. In 1807, Burr was arrested and brought to trial 
on a charge of high treason. From his movements, it 
was supposed that he designed'to dissever the Union, and 
establisn a separate government over the western states. 
He had provided a great many boats, and engaged men 
to descend the Mississippi river. From his trial, his real 
design could not be e^certained, but it appeared more 
probable, that he intended to invade the province of 
Mexico. Burr was finally acquitted. But the people 
having no confidence in his. integrity, left him to sink 
into a state of wretchedness and obscurity: 

19. At this time Bonaparte* was extending the domin- 

17. What happened in 1604 1 

1& MHiat in 1807'} What was the ramlt of this trial'? 



* Napoleon Boaapiurte, one of the mott remarkable men of any age or 
Hon. ue was bom at Amecio^ in the Island of Corsica, 1769. He commenced 
Ids nriUtanr career as a lieitteDant of arUllery in 1786^ and soon after so distin- 
fnisbad huosslf at ths siege of l^nkm, bb4 dwrinf the civil eententioiiB u 
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ion of France over all the nations of Europe. While 
he was multiplyins^ his victories on land, England had 
taken full command of the ocean. As the United States 
were a neutral power, their ships found a very profita- 
ble trade in carrying the products and manufactures of 
England and France, into all the ports of Europe. The 
British nation soon became jealous of the prosperity of 
American commerce. On the 16th of May, 1806, the 

fovemment of Great Britain issued an order in council, 
eclaring the whole coast from the mouth of the river 
Elbe in Germany, to the town of Brest in France, to be 
in a state of blockade. By this order, American ves- 
sels trading to any ports on this coast, were liable to 
seizure and condemnation.* Under this act, great num- 
bers of American vessels were taken and condemned. 
In November, of the same year, Napoleon, to retaliate 
upon the English, issued his &mous Berlin Decree,^ 
declaring the British islands to be in a state of blockade. 
By this act, several of our vessels were taken by the 
French, and our commerce greatly interrupted. 

20. England, for several years, had found it impossi- 
ble to enlist sailors enough to man her extensive navy. 

19. Who was Napoleon Bonaparte 7 What was he doinff at this 
time'? What do you understand bv a neutral power? In what 
ttade were our vessels engaged? Wnat did the British do in 1806 ? 
Napoleon 1 

20. To what arbitrary measure did England resort to furnish her 
navy with sailors 1 What were her ships authorized to do ? 

Wris, that he was promoted to the command o? the army of Italy in 179^ 
Here he fought a aeries of battles, and gained a succession of victories over 
the oldest and ablest generals of Europe, which astonished the vrorld, and 
compelled his enemies to peace. In 1799, he was appointed ISrtt CkmnU of 
the republic. In 1804, he was crowned emperor of France. His usual soc- 
cess attended him, and neafly all Europe was under liis control till 1812, when 
he invaded Russia. The destruction of Moscow compelled him to retreat 
with his army, and he was forced to abdicate tlie throne for the sovereignty 
of Elba, 1814. He letumed to France, 1815, andvras defeated in the battle of 
Waterloo, which terminated his political career. He threw himself upon the 

Senerosity of the English nation, and was exiled to St. Helena, where lie was 
:ept a prisoner till his death, in 1821. (See the Life of Napoleon Bonu>arte.> 
* By the laws of war, mbutral vbssbls are excluded from blockaded ports, 
t Under this, and subsequent decrees, the French and their allies seized a 
great number of our vessels, and thus enriched themselves by the plunder of 
American merchants. Several years afterwards, our government demanded 
payment for the vessels and goods they had seized. Demands, or elaiwu, 
were made on France, Spain, Denmark, and Naples. These have all beaa 
paid to the satisftction of oar goTenunoot. 
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To surmount this difficulty, she had resorted to the ar* 
litrary measure of improssitig her seamen and forcing 
them mto her naval service. Her ships of war were 
authorized to board and search American vessels, and 
take all the men who appeared to be British subjects. 
In this way, many American citizens were seized and 
compelled to serve as British sailors. Against these 
outrageous proceedings our government had frequently 
remonstrated. 

21. In 1807, as the frigate Chesapeake was going out 
to sea, she was attacked by the Leopard, a British ship 
of superior ^rce, on suspicion of her having British sail- 
ors on board. Three of the Americans were killed, 
and eighteen wounded. The Chesapeake, not at all pre- 
pared for action, immediately struck her colors. An 
officer then came on board, summoned the crew together, 
marked four men as British deserters, and took them on 
board the Leopard. It was afterwards found that three 
of them were Americans, who had been forced into the 
British service, but had afterwards escaped.* 

22. This insolent assault upon a national ship, rous- 
ed the indignation of the whole country. The president 
ordered all British ships immediately to leave the coast 
of the United States, and sent instructions to our minis- 
ter at London to demand • redress, and security a^inst 
future aggressions. No satisfaction being obtained, and 
the British government having solemnly asserted the 
right of search and impressment, a special congress was 
called on the 27th of ^October, to decide what measures 
should be adopted. About this time news arrived that 
laws had been passed in England and France, which 
exposed all American vessels to seizure and condemna- 
tion. 

■I ■ I I -I II I I III -.— A»— 

21. Mention the attack upon the Chesapeake. 

22. What eflfect had this upon the American people ? What did 
the president do t What instructions were sent to our minister at 
London 1 What was done 7 When was congress assembled 1 

* The aflUr of the Chesapeake was settled in 1811. The government of 
Great Britain disapproved of the act. restored the men, and made a compea* 
Htion in money to the wounded^ and the families of the slain. 
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23. After much discussion and deliberation, our gov- 
ernment resorted to an embargo, as a measure best fitted 
to the present crisis. This would preserve our seamen^ 
ships, and merchandise from the dangers which threat- 
ened them on the ocean, and, it was believed, would 
compel England and France to annul their obnoxious 
decrees, by depriving them of the benefit derived from 
the trade of the United States, This act was passed on 
the 2iid of December, 1805.. As it put a stop to com- 
merce, its effects were soon felt throughout our country, 
especially our large cities and the eastern states. In 
these, the embargo was very unpopular ; and the party 
opposed to the administration denounced it as an unwise, 
oppressive, and uncalled for measure. 

24. As the embargo did not produce the effects antici- 
pated on Great Britain and France, it was repealed on 
the 1st of March, 1809, and an act prohibiting all inter- 
course with these two nations, was substituted in its place. 
In 1808, Mr. Jefferson, having declared his determina- 
tion to retire from public life, was succeeded in the pres- 
idency by James Madison.* Oeorge Clinton was re- 
elected vice-president 

23. What measure was resorted to by oiir government 1 What is 
an embarj^ 1 A. It is an act prohibitingor preventing vessels from 
sailing out of port for a limited time. Why was this act passed? 
When 1 How was it regarded by the people of the United States ? 

24. Where do you suppose its effects were most severelv felt, in 
Europe or the United States? When was it repealed? What act 
was substituted in its place ? By whom was Mr. Jeflferson succeeded ? 
How many years was Mr. Jefferson President? 

^^^i^^^»^B^^»^^^^— —^il^^M^— ^-l— i»M»— ^M^— ^^^B— ^^ ill ■! W W W ! ■ I ■ I !■ — — ■^^■^^^■^1^— ^^^»^^^M^i^— i^M>^ 

* James Madison was bom fai Virginia, on the i7tta of March, 1760; and at 
the age of twenty-five, was a member of the legislatare of that state. In 1776. 
he was chosen one of the delegates to the continental congress, and assisted 
aAerwards in framing the constitution of the United States. He was a mem- 
ber of congress after tlie adoption of that instrument, for several years; was 
made Secretary of state under President Jefferson, in 1301 ; and inaugurated 
as president of the United States, on the 4th of March, 1809. At the end of 
his term he was again elected, and retired to private life, in 1817. He died 
June 28; 1836. 
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MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION. 

1. Mr. Madison entered on the duties of his office, the 
4th of March, 1809. He found the United States in a 
gloomy and perilous situation. England and France 
were still at war, and pursuing measures which threat- 
ened the entire destruction of American commerce. The 
affairs of th^ nation were in a Very unsettled state, and 
becoming every day more and more embarrassed Brit- 
ish ships were constantly arriving on our coast, search- 
ins^ our vessels, impressing our seamen, and adding in- 
sult to injury. 

2. In April, Mr. Erskine, the British minister at 
Washington, engaged, on the ^part of his government, 
that the orders in council should be revoked after the 
10th day of the following June. The president imme- 
diajtely issued his proclamation giving notice of this i&ct, 
and also that our intercourse with Grreat Britain would 
be renewed after the time albove specified. This pro- 
duced great joy throughout our country, but ended in 
vexation and disappointment. The British ministry re- 
fused to ratify this arrangement, declaring that Mr. Ers- 
kine had no authority to make it. He was soon after 
recalled, and Mr. Jackson appointed to succeed him. 

3. In a correspondence with Mr. Smith, secretary of 
state, Mr. Jackson insinuated that the United States gov- 
ernment knew that Mr. Erskine was not authorized to 
make the arrangement. The secretary at once denied 
this ; but Mr. Jackson subsequently repeated it in a 
very offensive manner. He was immediately informed, 
by the president, that in consequence of his indecorous 
conduct, no fttrther communications would be received 
from him. Soon after this he was recalled by his gov- 
ernment. Thus, instead of producing a reconciliation, 

1. When did Mr. Madison enter on the duties of his office 1 What 
was the sitaation of the United States at that time? 

2, 3. What did Mr. Erskine do 1 and what was the result 7 Who 
■ueoesdsd Mr* KrakiBS^ and what was his cenducti 
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these movements tended only to aggravate the hostile 
feelings of the two nations. 

4. In the mean time depredations were continually 
committed on our commerce, British cruisers were sta- 
tioned hefore our harbors and oflfour coast, who mado 
it a point to harass, search, and examine our vessels, both! 
those going out and those coming in. By this means 
the public mind was kept constantly inflamed. A novel 
incident that occurred about this time, served rather to 
increase, than to allay this state of feeling. Commodore 
Rogers, in the frigate President, fell in with a vessel on 
the coast of Virginia, in (he evening of the 1 1th of May» 
1811. Being hailed, the commander of the vessel, in* 
stead of replying, repeated the question and fired a gun, 
which struck the mainmast of the President. Upon 
this, the commodore poured a brbstdside into her, which 
silenced most of her guns, and killed and wounded 32 
of her men. Being hailed again, an answer was imiine* 
diately given that it was, the Little Belt, a British man- 
of-war brig, of 18 guns. This was the first check the 
British commanders had received from us on the ocean. 
The brig was thus justly punished for her insolent treat- 
ment of several American vessels. 

5. In the midst of our difficulties with France and 
Engltod, our frontiers were threatened with an Indian 
war. There existed at that time a celebrated chief, 
named Tecumseh. He was distinguished for his am- 
bition, talents, and energy of character, but above all, 
for his enmity to the whites. He was determined to 
put an effectual barrier to the further extension of our 
settlements. And for this purpose, he resorted to every 
artifice to stir up the minds of the Indianis against us. 
He formed an alliance with the northwestern tribes, and 
encouraged by British agents, was preparing for open 

4.^ What wefe the British doine in the mean timel Amonf the 
British cruisers on our coast, which was the most active in searching 
our vessels and insulting the«raws? A. The Little Belt, commant 
ed by Captain Ingham. What occurred on the coast of Virginia? 

6. With what were our firontiers threrteaedl For what was 1^ 
Ottm8ehdi8tingtti0hed) Wlwiiaadby whomwasaooniicilhsUI 
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hostilities. In 181 U General Harrison, then governor 
of Indiana, held a council* with the chiefs of several tribes, 
at Vincennes, at which Tecumseh was present. By his 
influence it was broken up, and nothing short of war 
was expected to result. 

6. Soon after this, every thing on the part of the In- 
dians appeared to indicate approaching hostilities, and 
General Harrison was sent into their territories, with a 
body of troops to demand an explanation, and to put a 
stop to their nostile designs. As he was approaching 
one of their towns, situated on the Tippecanoe, a branch 
of the Wabash, he met several chiefs, who offering terms 
of peace and submission, persuaded him to encamp for 
the night, as it was then too late to enter upon business. 

7. Before morning, however, the savages n^ade a furi- 
ous assault upon the camp. But the whites were pre- 
pared to receive them. For Harrison, knowing the 
treachery of his enemies, ordered his men to sleep upon 
their arms, and made every preparation against surprise. 
After a severe struggle, the Indians were routed with 
great slaughter. Harrison destroyed their towns, and 
erected such forts as seemed necessary for the protection 
of their frontiers, and returned. 



^ Who was sent against the Indians'} Why 1 What happened 
•a he was approaching one of their towns 1 

7. What took place next morning 1 What was the results What 
was this battle called 1 A. The battle of Tippecanoe. Was Tecum- 
seh present at the battle 1 A. No, he had gone to visit the Credis 
and Seminoles. 

* Tecumseh was not present when the council assembled. He enterec^ 
however, soon after, ana was informed that his father, meaoinff General Bar- 
riaon, had reserved a seat for him next himself. " Mv father P said Tecum- 
seh, " tnj father I The Oreat Spirit is my fitther, tne earth is mv mother, 
and upon her breastwili I recline." Saying this, he seated himself upon the 

Sound at some diatance firom Harrison. Tecumseh boldly remonstrated 
the council against a purchase the whites had lately made firom the Kick* 
apoos and some other tribes. In a strain of wonderful ek)quence, he in* 
▼elghed against the encroachments of the Americansj—gave a ftithral Us* 
torr of the progress of the settlements, from the first commeocement on fhm 
Dehware, to the moment at which he spoke. When answered by GenenI 
Harrison, he grasped his tomaha^ hi a fit of phrensy, and boldly charged 
him with hayittg ottered what was nlse. The warriors who attended mm, 
Mrenty or thirty in nnmber, foOowed his example. Bat Harrison had Ibfla* 
BBiely posted a goaid of sokfien neari wlw put a slop to their tatf. 

18 
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BATTLBOTT 

8. The conduct of Great Britain became daily more 
and more grievous to the nation. Since 1803 her cruis- 
ers had captured nine hundred of our veisels, and im- 
e than seven thousand of our seamen. The 



patience of the nation was exhausted. Congress was 
assembled by proclamation on the 5th of pfovember, 
1811, and the preaideEt laid before them the state of our 
foreign relations, aod recommended that measures should 
be immediately adopted to maintain the honor and in- 
terests of the nation. Laws were soon afler passed, au- 
thorizing the president to make preparation for war, lo 
increase the army, to enlarge the nary, and to borrow 
money. On the 3d of April, 1812, congress laid an em- 
bargo for ninety days on all vessels within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Although our government 
were busily engaged in making preparation for war, a 
hopewas still cherished, th^ some change in (be policy 
of Great Britain would render an appeal to arms un- 
necessary. But perceiving no prospect of such a change, 

6. What wu the eondnot of Qreil Britain 1 How mao; of our 
vemeU had tMien captured 1 Seamen impressed 1 Do yoo Ihiok 
dura were any juMcauaeaibr war 1 What didcoogrHBdoT When 
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congress declared war against that nation on the 18th of 
June, 1812. 

9. This highly importatnt and eventful act was vari- 
ously received. In some places it produced the highest 
demonstrations of joy ; in others, especially the commer- 
cial sections of our country, it was the cause of gloom 
and despondency. Although a majority of the nation 
were in favor oi the war, a powerful party was opposed 
to the measure, on the ground that an accommodation 
with England might have been made, and that we were 
unprepared for so serious a contest. These organized 
themselves under the title of the " Peace Party" and 
exerted all their influence against the operations of gov- 
ernment. Unanimity in so important a measure was 
not to be expected ; yet the opposition of so great a por- 
tion of the population, of the talents and wealth of the 
country, tended to throw embarrassments on its prose- 
cution, which were greatly felt throughout the whole 
struggle. 

1 0. In some respects, the nation was much better situ- 
ated for war, than at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion. It now had an efficient government. Its popula- 
tion had increased from three to eight millions, and its 
pecuniary resources had multiplied in a still greater 
ratio. In other respects its situation was less favorable. 
At the commencement of the Revolution, the nation was 
united in the measure, and they were comparatively a 
warlike people ; for they had been trained up in the 
French and Indian wars, and had able and experienced 
commanders. But in 1812, the situation of things was 
very different. The nation had enjoyed the blessings of 
peace and prosperity for about thirty years. During 
this time they had in a measure lost their military char- 
acter, and there were no officers in whom entire confi- 
dence could be placed. Our oldest revolutionary heroes 
slept in honored graves, and those who remained were 

9. How was this act i^arded by the nation 1 What did the " Peaea 
Party" do 7 

10. Was the nation as well prepared for war as in 1775 1 
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fiir advanced in life, and but poorly qualified for the ac- 
tive duties of the camp and field. Such was the sitoa- 
lion of things at the commencement of hostilities. 

1 1. Soon after war was declared, preparations were 
made for the invasion of Canada. Three armies were 
assembled, one at Detroit* under General Hull ; another 
at Lewistownt under General Van Rensselaer ; a third 
at Plattsburghl under General Dearborn, the command- 
er-in-chief of the forces destined on this expedition. 
The British had a regular army of 6000 men in Cana- 
da ; and they had formed an extensive alliance with the 
Indians. Tecumseh had been raised to the rank of gen- 
eral in the British army ; and by his influence thou- 
sands of savage warriors were indnced to take up arms 
against the Americans. 

12. On the 12th of July, General Hull crossed the 
river Detroit with a force of 2500 men. He now called 
on the inhabitants of Canada to submit without resist- 
ance, promising at the same time protection to their per- 
sons, rights, and property. The enemy were stationed 
at Maiden, a few miles distant, and had Hull marched 
immediately against that place, it would probably have 
fallen an easy conquest. But after being kept inactive 
nearly a month in the camp, the troops, on the 8th ol 
August, mortified and indignant at the conduct of Hull^ 
were led back to Detroit. 

13. The British at Maiden^ were soon reinforced by 
the arrival of General Brock. He immediately march- 

11. V\niat preparations were made eoon after war was declared 1 
How many and where were the armies assembled 7 Under whom 1 
The commander-in-chief) . ' 

12. What did General Hull do on the 12th day of Jnlyl On the 
8th of August 1 

13. What did the British do soon after? What did General Brock 
do on the 15th of August? Relate what took place next day. 

* Detroit, capiul of Bfichigan, situated on Detroit rtrer, between Iftka Brie 
sod lake St. Clair. 

t LewistowD. in New- York, ritoated on Niafura river opposite Queenstowiii 
7 milea below Niacara fklla, and 27 1-2 north of BuflUo. 

X Plattsburg, a town in New-Tork, situated on lake Ohamplahi, 63 mitai 
south of MontreaL 

I Maiden, or Amherstbmy, a town of Upper Canada, on Detroit river, 8 
oules above its entrance into lake Ms^ aad U below Detroit 
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ed against Detroit, and on the 15th of August opened a 
heavy cannonade upon the town from the opposite bank 
of the river. The next day he crossed over with his 
troops, and advanced towards the fort in close column, 
and twelve deep. The Americans were judiciously dis- 
posed to receive theoi. Th^ militia and volunteers 
were so stationed as to flank the enemy. The regulars 
defended the fort ; and two twenty-four pounders, charg- 
ed with grape-shot, were so planted as to sweep the 
whole Britisn line. All was now silent expectation. 
On the enemy came, fearlessly, but apparently to cer- 
tain destruction. Our troops, confident of victory, were 
eager for the contest. 

14. They had now arrived within 500 yards of the 
American lines, and all were anxiously waiting the sig- 
nal for the artillery to open upon them its deadly fire. 
But instead of this, Hull ordered the troops to retire 
within the fort. Here they were commanded to stack 
their arms, and to the astonishment of every one, a white 
.flag, in token of submission, was suspended from the 
walls. A capitulation was soon agreed upon, by which 
the army, the fort, and the whole territory of Michigan, 
were surrendered into the hands of the British 1 This 
disgraceful event excited the deepest feelings of mdig- 
nation throughout the country.* 

15. On the 13th of October, Van Rensselaer with 1000 

^1— !■ ■■Ill I II M. ■111^ ■ -^^^^^ I ■ iMwili 111 I 11 ■ — I ^^mm^m^mtm^ ^.^^a — — —^i^N^^MP— ■■■■■■ ■ ■ 

14. Do you suppose Hull possessed that enerey, firmness, and de- 
cision of character, that always distinguish a orave and skilfid of- 
ficer t What do you think of his conduct ? 

15. What took place on the 13th of October, 18121 Where is 
Q,ueenstown 1 A, It is a town of Upper Canada, situated on Niaeara 
river, seven miles below Niagara fiills. Why would not the mUitia 
cro89 over? A, They had learned that the constitution did not re-| 
quire them to ao beyond the limits of the United States, and they 
Assessed neither the courage nor the magnanimity to go to the as- 
sistance of their comrades. What was the consequence of their re- 
fusal? 

* General Hull was afterwards exchanged for thirty British prisoners. 
Boon after he was tried by a coart*inartial, found guilty of cowardice and ne- 
glect of duty, and was sentenced to be ahot, but was recommended to mercy 
in consequence of his services in the war of the revolution, and his advanced 
si;e. The president remitted the punishment, bat deprived him of all mili- 
tary oommand. 

18* 
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troops crossed the river Niagara, and took the British 
fort at Clueenstown by storm. While they were re- 
joicing over their success, General Brock arrived with 
600 fresh troops. But they also were soon defeated by 
the Americans, and Brock himself was among the slain. 
Van Rensselaer now endeavored to transport all his 
forces across the river. But the militia utterly refused 
to pass the boundary line. He entreated, but in vain. 
The consequence was, that the brave troops on the Can- 
ada side were assailed by a superior force, and nearly- 
all of them killed. 

16. Van Rensselaer, having received a wound, re- 
signed the command, and was succeeded by General 
Smyth. In a very boastful manner, Smyth addressed 
the '* men of New York," complaining of the manage- 
ment of the former g^eneral, and calling upon them to 
join his standard, and march to the immediate conquest 
of Canada. He soon had an army of 4500 men under 
his command ; but such was his delay and miscalcula- 
tion, that nothing was effected before they were obliged 
to return to winter quarters. Twice the troops embark- 
ed to cross the river, but landed without leaving the 
shore. His men were disgusted, and all were indig- 
nant at his base and cowardly conduct. 

17. The other army, under General Dearborn, sta- 
tioned near Lake Cliamplain, effected nothing of any 
importance. Thus at the end of the year 1812, no en- 
terprise worthy of the American arms had been accom* 
plished. Every patriot viras mortified, and every tongue 
was filled with complaint. But, while &ilure and dis- 
grace followed the movements of the army, glory and 
success attended the exploits of our navy. 

18. On the 19th of August, Captain Hull, in the frig- 
ate Constitution, fell in with the British ship Guerriere. 
Her flags were flying in boastful defiance. On one of 
them, were the words, " Not the Little Bek." The 

16. What do you think of General Smyth's movements t 

7. What did the army nnder General I>eaiiM)m do 1 

8. Deacriba the eaptun of the Gueniiri. 
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Constitution lore down, hei crew giving three ebeera. 
The Gaerrieie now opened a heavy fire, but Hull, wish- 
ing to gain a fiivoTable position, received it without re- 
turning a gun. The enemy attributed this to want of 
ekili ; but the wished for moment at length arrived. 
The Constitution was brought lo the station intended, 
and orders were given to fire broadside after broadside. 
Never was firingmoredreadfuL For fifteen minutes the 
Constitution's guns poured forth one continued blaze, 
BiA their thimder roared with scarce an intermission. 



Every mast and apar of the Guerriere was shot away, 
and in thirty minutes, she lay an unmanageable wrecK. 
The British loss in this action, was 15 killed and 63 
woimded, while that of the Americans, was but 7 killed 
and 37 wounded. The Guerriere was so much dama- 
ged aa to render it impossible to bring her into port. She 
was therefore set on fire and blown up. The Constitu- 
tion received but little injury, and was ready for action 
the next day. 

19. On the 18th of October, near the Bermuda Isl- 
ands, Oaptain Jones, in the Wasp, of 18 guns, capturod 

19. Deschb* tlMc^tncaef IhtFroliK 
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the Frolic, of 22 guns. When the action commenced 
the sea was exceedingly rough, and the muzzles of the 
guns were often under water. , The Frolic fired as she 
rose on the wave, and her shot went over, doing little or 
no injury ; but the Wasp fired as she sunk, and every 
brbadside shattered the hull of her antagonist. After an 
action of 45 minutes the Americans boarded, but to their 
astonishment, they found no person on deck but three 
officers, and the seaman at the wheel. The decks were 
slippery with the blood of tte dead and dying. Thirty 
had been killed and fifty wounded. The Wasp had 
but five killed and five slightly wounded. This was 
unquestionably the most severe and decisive action du- 
ring the war. Shortly after the battle, both vessels were 
taken by a British seventy-four and carried into the 
Bermudas. 

20. On the 25th of October Captain Decatur,* in tie 
frigate United States, of 44 guns, fell in with the Mace- 
donian of 49 guns, near the Western Islands. The 
enemy had decidedly the advantage, but after an action 
of an hour emd a half, having her mizen and main top 
masts shot away, her rigging entirely cut to pieces, and 
nearly all her guns disabled, the Macedonian surren- 
dered. She had 36 men killed and 68 wounded, while 
the United States had but 7 killed and 5 wounded. De- 
catur towed his prize into New- York, where he was re- 
ceived with the highest demonstrations of joy. 

21. On the 30th of December, off" the coast of Brazil, 
Commodore Bainbridge, in the Constitution, captured the 
Java, one of the finest vessels of her class in the British 
navy. The action continued three hours. The Java 
was reduced to a mere wreck ; her captain was slain 
with 60 of the crew, and 101 wounded. The Constitu- 
tion had 34 killed and wounded. Such was the glori- 
ous beginning of our naval warfare against Great Britain ; 

20. Describe the capture of the Macedonian. 

21. The Java. How many prizes were taken in 1812 7 

* Stephen DecaCar was born in MarrUund 1779 : he fell in a duel with 
medura Banoa In 18X>. (SMhkLife.) 
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end besides these Tictories of the navy, our priyateers 
had taken a great number of merchant vessels. Over 
600 prizes were made during the year. The British 
were astonishedj and exceedingly mortified at the bril- 
liant success of our little navy, which had now added 
such glory to the American name. 

22. Mr. Madison was re-elected president this year, 
notwithstanding the violent opposition of the ^^ peace 
party" who supported De Witt Clinton of New- York, 
as their candidate. Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 
was chosen vice-president. During this year Louisiana 
was admitted into the Union as a sovereign state. Thus 
closed the imgortant events of 1812. 



EVENTS OF 1813. 

1. The administration now determined to prosecute 
the war with new vigor ; and if possible, retrieve the 
eharacterof the army, by the reduction of Canada. The 
enthusiasm produced by the success of the navy, inspi- 
red the land-forces with eager desire to accomplish 
something worthy of the nation. The president was 
authorizedsto raise twenty new regiments, increase the 
wages of the soldiers, build 18 ships of war, and to sup- 
ply the great lakes with a navy of sufficient force to 
compete with the enemy. 

2. Great enthusiasm now prevailed throughout the 
western states; volunteer companies were formed in 
every quarter, and the most active preparations made for 
the purpose of regaining possession of the territory of 

Michigan. An army of 8000 volunteers from Kentucky 

^■^^— ^■™— "-™"^^^'^— ^»— ^— — »— — .»^— ^— ■^— ^^— ^— i— — I -^•^—' • ^—^"^ 

22. Who was re-elected pregident in 1812? Who vice-president t 
What state was admitted into the union 1 

1. What did congress authorize the president to do ? 

2. Why were volunteer companies formed in the western states 1 
TTnder wnose command were they placed 1 Who was sent to ths 
defence of Frsnchtown 1 
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>and Ohio, under command of General Harrison, march- 
ed against the enemy in that quarter. He concentrated 
his forces at Sandusky. At the earnest request of the 
inhabitants of Frenchtown, a detachment of 800 men 
under the command of Greneral Winchester, marched 
to defend that place. 

3. On the 22d of January, a body of British and In- 
dians, under the command of Colonel Proctor, having 
crossed the Detroit river on, the ice, made a furious as- 
sault upon the camp at Frenchtown. The Americans 
were overpowered, more than 300 were slain, and sev- 
eral hundred carried prisoners to Maiden. Over sixtji 
who were wounded in the battle, were left in the care 
of the inhabitants of the town. The next morning the 
savages entered the place, set fire to the houses, and 
murdered the wound^ soldiers in the most cruel and 
barbarous manner. 

4. Harrison marched soon after this to the rapids of 
the Miami, where he built fort Meigs. Here he was 
besieged on the 1st of May, by a party of British and 
Indians from Maiden, commanded by Colonel Proctor* 
General Clay, with 1200 Kentuckians, marched to his 
relief. The enemy were at once attacked and put to 
flight, but afterwards returning, they surprised the Amer- 
icans, killed 150, and took 500 prisoners. The remain- 
der escaped into the fort, or fled to the nearest settlements. 
The enemy continued the siege till the 9th of May, 
when, their Indian allies having deserted, the whole 
force withdrew. 

5. The British, by providing a respectable navy on 
the lakes, had great advantage over the Americans. 
Commodore Chauncey, after great exertions, procured 

3. State the attack upon Frenchtown, and the rasnlt. 

4. What did General Harrison 6o1 What took place the Ist of 
May 1 Who marched to his rehef 7 How many of these troops 
under General Clay were killed and taken prisoners 1 How long aid 
the enemy continue the siege? 

5. In what respect had me British the advantage on the lakes ? 
Who was sent to prepare us a navy on lake Ontario t When did 
General Dearhom cross the lake 7 For what purpose 7 YHiatdid 
General Pike do 7 
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a naval force on lake Ontario, sufficient to compete with 
the enemy. On the 25th of April, General Dearborn, 
with 1700 men, crossed the lake for the attack of York, 
the capital of Upper Canada. On the 27th, General 
Pike, a brave young officer, after carrying the battery 
of the enemy at the point of the bayonet, led on his men 
to the main works. 

6. At the moment his troops arrived, the enemy's 
magazine blew up, and made terrible havoc among them. 
Pike was mortally wounded, and more than 100 men 
were killed by this disaster. But the Americans press- 
ed on, and soon gained possession of the town. The 
dying Pike smiled in triumph, when one of his men 
brought the flag of the enemy, and placed it under his 
head. 

7. During General Dearborn's absence on this expe- 
dition, about 1000 British troops landed and made an 
attack upon Sackett's Harbor, the 29lh of May. The 
force at this place amounted to about 1000 men, under 
the command of General Brown. A considerable part 
of th^se were militia, who fled in great confusion at the 
approach of the enemy. The British pressing on, soon 
compelled the regular troops to retreat into the houses 
alonsf the road. From these coverts, they poured a 
deadly fire upon the enemy, which checked his progress. 
General Brown had by this time succeeded in collect- 
ing a large number of the panic-struck militia, and was 
leading them by a circuitous route to the attack of the 
enemy. The British commander supposing their ob- 
ject was to fall upon him in his rear, ordered a retreat 
to their boats. This order was obeyed with so much 
promptness and haste, that they left behind them all 
their wounded and prisoners. 

6. What happened as he led on his troops t What were Pike's 
last woidsl A, "Move on, my brave fellows, anav|evenge your 
general.'' 

N 7. What happened whfle General Dearborn was absent 1 Desqibe 
the battle. Do you suppose General Brown thought of cutting jft 
the retreat of the British 1 Why were the Biitish soldiirs so ~^'^ 
to obey their general at this time 1 
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8. While these afiairs were going on at the north, 
events of great interest had occurred on the coast of the 
Atlantic. The success of the American navy had great- 
ly alarmed the British nation, and Admiral Warren had 
been sent with a powerful fleet to line the whole coast 
of the United States, and interrupt all their naval opera- 
tions. 

9. A number of ships entered the Chesapeake bay, 
and made great havoc among our merchant vessels. 
The British landed, plundered and burned many flour 
ishing towns. Frenchtown, Georgetown, Hampton, 
Havre de Grace, and Fredericktown were destroyed. 
An attempt was made against Norfolk, but after the 
loss of 200 men, the enemy desisted. 

1 0. While the British were blockading the Delaware, 
the inhabitants of Lewistown refused to supply them 
with water and provisions. Enraged at this, the enemy 
bombarded and endeavored to take the town ; but they 
were defeated. At this time, Decatur having entered 
the harbor of New-London with the United States and 
his prize, the Macedonian, was blockaded by a British 
squadron, under Commodore Hardy. Iihpatient of his 
situation, he sent a challenge to two frigates of the ene- 
my, but it was not accepted. 

11. But the powerful force of the British did not pre- 
vent our vessels from criiising the seas and making cap- 
tures. On the 23d of February, Captain Lawrence in 
the Hornet, fell in with the British brig Peacock, of 
about equal force. After a fierce battle of fifteen min- 
utes, the Peacock struck her colors, and raised a signal 
of distress. The Americans lowered their boats, but 
before they could get away all her crew, the brig went 
down, and with her thirteen of her own men, and four 
of the Hornet's men. 

8. Who was ient with a British fleet to Ime the coast of the United 
States'! 

9. What did thef do in Chesapeake bayt What placet wave 
plundered and burned? - 

10. In what harbor was Decatur blockaded 1 

11. Describe the battle of the Hornet and the Peacock. 
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12. In reward for this exploit, Lawrence was appoint 
ed to the command of the Chesapeake. She was then 
blockaded in Boston harbor by two British vessels. 
Captain Brock, of the British frigate Shannon, sent a 
challenge to Lawrence to ineet him in single combat. 
The Chesapeake was in bad trim,, and her crew raw 
and undisciplined. But Lawrence, inspired with hope 
from past success, and ea^er for new trophies, set sail 
on the first of June, and the two vessels soon came to 
action. 

13. The battle commenced at the distance of pistol 
shot, and with terrible fury on both sides* The Chesa- 
peake soon lost her foresail, and falling a little in the 
rear, was exposed to a raking fire from the enemy. Her 
officers were all soon killed or wounded, her chest of 
arms blown up, and in this condition she was boarded, 
and her gallant crew compelled to submit. 

14. Soon after the action began, Lawrence received a 
mortal wound, and was carried below. But hiscours^« 
held out to the last moment. Being asked if the colors 
should be struck, he replied, "No, they shall wave while 
I live." Even after his crew had been obliged to sur- 
render, he exclaimed, in the agonies of death, " Don't 
give up the ship." The loss was great on both sides. 
Of the Americans, 47 were killed and 97 wounded. Of 
the enemy, 26 were killed and 57 were wounded. The 
British boasted of this victory, with the most extrava- 
gant exultation. The Americans deplored the fate of 
Uie brave young Lawrence. 

15. In the month of August, the British brig Pelicon 
captured the American brig Argus, which had made a 
▼ery successful cruise against the coasting vessels of 

12. What appointment did Lawrence receive'? Where was the 
Chesiqieake then I ying 1 Who sent a challenge to La^ence 1 Was 
^e Chesapeake and her crew well prepared for a severe engagement) 

13. Describe the battle between the Che8^)eake and Shannon. 

14. What were the last words of itawienee 1 

15. When and by what was the Argus ^ttired 1 What other 
naval action took place about this timel Which was yietoriotks? 
Wlwre and how were the commanders buried 1 vnuan is Portkiid f 

19 
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England. Another action took place on the 5th of Sep- 
tember between the American brig Enterprise and the 
British brig Boxer. The Enterprise was victorious. 
Both commanders were slain in the action, and buried 
side by ^ide in Portland. American privateers were suc- 
cessful in making numerous prizes. 

16. Let us now turn to the affairs of the north. Ear^ 
ly in the season, Commodore Perry had beeti ordered to 
Presque Isle to prepare a fleet for the purpose of meet- 
ing the enemy on lake Erie. By the first of* August, 
after triumphing over many difficulties, he had equip- 
ped a flotilla of nine vessels, carrying iii all 54 guns. 
The British had a fleet on the .same lake, under the 
command of Commodore Bai'Qlay, carrying 64 guns. 

17. The two squadrons met on the 10th of Septem- 
ber. The wind being light, they approached each other 
very slowly. Perry was on board the Lawrence, which 
crowding all sail, had ^ot far in advance of the other 
vessels, and was obliged to sustain the whole fire of the 
enemy. After a contest of two hours with two vessels 
of nearly equal siie, she was completely disabled, and all 
her crew, except seven, were either killed or wounded. 

18. The gallant Perry now seized his flag and pass- 
ed in an open boat, exposed to the enemy's fire, to the 
ship Niagara, commanded by Captain Elliott, which had 
by this time come up. He now opened upon the Brit- 
ish with terrible efiect. He broke their line, and soon 
compelled one after another to surrender. The whole 
American squadron now joining in the contest, a 
complete and decisive victory soon followed. At four 
o'clock P. M. he despatched to General Harrison the 
following laconic epistle, *• We have met the enemy, 
and they are' ours." This brilliant action occasioned 
great joy throughout the nation. 



16. At what time did Commodore Perry get his fleet prepsied on 
lake Erie'? 

17, 18. Peaerfbe the battle of lake Brie. How did Perry describa 
Mb victory to 3«neral H«rrisoii1 
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19. General Harrison, who was tlien at fort Meigs, 
hearing of Perry's viclory, marched at once to the lake, 
embarked and crossed over for the purpose of attacking 
the enemy at fort Maiden. When he arrived there, 
bowerer, he found that the British and Indians, antici- 
pating his movements, had deserted that post, also De- 
troit, and had retreated up the river Thames to the Mo- 
ravian villages. 

20. Harnson, by fc rapid pursuit, overlook them on 
the 5th of October, and brought them to action. A com- 
pany of mounted riflemen was placed in front of the 
line, and after the first fire of the enemy, they were or- 
dered to charge. At first the horses recoiled ; but soon 
they rushed on with irresistible fury, and breaking 
through the ranks of the British, compelled them to 
throw down their btidb. 

2 1. Upon the left, the onset was begun by Tecumseh 
with great fary. Colonel Richard M. Jonnson, who 

19. What did Harrison now do 1 Did he find the enemy at fort 
Haldeni Where is Hatdeni Did he find them at Detroiti To 
what place had they retreated? 
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commanded that flank of his regiment, received a gall- 
ing fire, which he returned with great effect. The 
combat raged with increasing fury, while the Indians, to 
the number of twelve or filleen hundred, seemed deter- 
mined to maintain their ground to the last. The terri- 
ble voice of Tecumseh could he distinctly heard en- 
couraging his warriors, who, on this occasion, fought 
with more than Indian courage. 

22. An incident soon oacnrred, however, which de- 
cided the contest. Colonel Johnson rushed towards the 
^ot where the warriors, clustering around their un- 
daunted chief, appeared resolved to perish by his side ; 
in a moment a hundred rifles were aimed at the Ameri- 
can, whose uniform, and the while horse which he rode, 
rendered him a conspicuous object. His horse and him- 
self received a number of wounds ; and his holsters^ 
dress, and accoutrements, were pierced with bullets. 

23. At the instant his horse was about to sink under 
him, the daring Kentuckiao, covered with blood front 



his wounds, was discovered by Tecumseh, who having 

discharged his rifle, sprung forward with his toma 

21 Whai do«i die cm reprewall 
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hawk ; but at this moment Johnson levelled a pistol at 
his breast, and they both, almost at the same instant, 
fell to the ground. The Kentuckians rushed forward 
to the rescue of their leader, and the Indians, no longer 
hearing the voice of Tecumseh, soon after fled. Thus 
fell the most celebrated Indian warrior that ever raised 
the tomahawk against us, and with him fell the last 
hope of our Indian enemies. 

24. In the early part of this year, the mediation of 
Russia was offered to bring about peace between Eng- 
land and the United States. The president accepted the 
offer, and appointed Messrs. Adams, Gallatin, and Bay- 
ard, commissioners to negotiate for peace. But Great 
Britain refused to treat under this mediation. 

25. In order to defend the frontiers against the Brit- 
ish and their savage allies, the American forces were 
divided into small companies, which were liable to be 
attacked by greater numbers and entirely cut off. Du- 
ring the summer, battles were fought on Stony creek 
and the Beaver Dams, in Which the enemy were suc- 
cessful. On the first of August, General Proctor with 
1200 men attacked fort Stephenson, defended only by a 
band of 150 Americans under the command of Major 
Croghan. The enemy, confident of victory, endeavored 
to carry the fort by storm, but being repulsed with the 
loss of 150 men, they thought it best to retire. The 
garrison had but one killed and seven wounded. 

26. On the 1 1th of November an action took place at 
Williamsburg, in which both parties claimed the vic- 
tory. In December the Americans blew up fort George, 
and set fire to Newark, a neighboring village. In re- 
taliation the British crossed the Niagara, and burnt all 
the principal towns on the American side of that river. 

27. During the summer, war had been raging be- 

24. What power offered to mediate between us and England 1 
What is the meaning of mediate 1 
36. What other battles were fought during the sumraerl 

36. What took place in NovcraMr 1 December 1 

37. In what new war were the United States inT<d?ed this yaor) 
Bv whom were they instigated to hostiUties 7 

19* 
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tween the United States and the southern Indians. The 
Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws, four 
powerfiil tribes, which possessed a large extent of terri- 
tory, could muster 6000 warriors. They had listened 
to the persuasions of Tecumseh, the famous chief of a 
northern tribe, and began to show their hostility by 
murdering several whites in their neighborhood. The 
people on the Alabama river, alarmed at their dangert 
took refuge in fort Mimms. 

28. On the 14th of Atigust, the savages surrounded 
the fort, cut their way through the outworks, set fire to 
all the buildings, butchered and burned men, women a^d 
children. Nearly 300 perished. General Jackson,* at 
the head of 3500 militia from Tennessee, marched into 
the Indian territory. These troops endured great hard- 
ships from the want of provisions, while traversing a 
gloomy wilderness. But in several battles, at TalTus- 
hatchie, Talladega, and other places, the Indians were 
defeated with terrible slaughter. Their villages were 
burnt and their country laid waste. 

29. The decisive battle was fought on the 27th of 
March, 1814, at the Great Bend of the river Talapoosa. 
Here about 1000 of the survivinor warriors had assem- 

O 

bled and fortified themselves. General Jackson, with 
a strong reinforcement, attacked this last refuge of the 

28. Wliat took place the 14th of August 1 Who marched aeainst 
the Indians 7 Where did General Jackson defeat the Indians 1 

29. Where was fought the decisive battle 7 

* Andrew Jackson was born in South Carolina, about forty -five mUes fh>ai 
Camdeii, on the 15ih of Mairch, 1767. He waa designed for the chnrcbi and 
commenced the preparatory studies, but these were speedily interrupted by 
the war of the revolution. At the age of fourteen, he, with an elder brother, 

ioined the American army, and was soon after captured and wounded. On 
kis liberation he returned to his native place, and commenced studying tha 
law. In 1788, he removed to Nashville, in Tennessee, and began to practice 
with great success. His first publicappolntraent was that of district attornMri 
in 17W, and at nearly the same time he was named one of the members oik 
convention to frame the state constitution In 1796, he was elected a repre* 
aentative to the congress of the United States, and senator in 1797. In 179^ 
he received a commission as mAJor.general in the militia, and In 1814, two 
years after the declaration of war with Great Britain, was appointed to tlio 
same rank in the United States' army. In March, 1^21, he wu made govar* 
nor of the Floridas, by President Monroe ; again elected senator of the Uni- 
ted States In 1822, elevated to the presidency in 1828^ and again elected ia 
l$BSit to the same station. 



1 
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enemy, and after a most obstinate struggle, was com 
pletely victorious. About 800 of the savages, scorning 
to yield, fell in the battle. 

30. The Indians had now suffered a terrible loss by 
the war. More than 2000 of their ablest warriors had 
fallen, and their towns were all destroyed. They now 
began to sue for peace.* A treaty was made with them 
by General Jackson, and he and his brave troops were 
permitted to enjoy an honorable but short repose. 



TERMINATION OP THE WAR. 

1. The soldiers and officers of the American army 
had now acquired that degree of discipline and expe- 
rience which prepared them for a more arduous cam- 
paign. Peace having been concluded in Europe, Great 
Britain shipped an army of veteran troops for the inva- 
sion of the United States by way of Canada. 

2. About the first of July, 1814, General Brown with 
3000 American troops crossed the Niagara, and having 
taken fort Erie without resistance, he advanced against 
the enemy at Chippewa. Here he found a force equal 
to his own, under tne command of General Riall. . On 
the 5th the armies came to action. The British ad* 
vanced with a furious charge, which put a part of the 
American line to flight. But this breach was soon re- 

30. Was this war any advantage to the Indians'! Any injury? 
Why? 

1. Why were the British enabled to send more. troops to the United 
States at this time than at any former period ? 

2. When did General Brown cross the Niagara 1 Describe the 
battle of Chippewa. 

' 8oon after the battle of the Great Bend, Weatherford, the principal chief 
of the Creeks, came and •urrendered himself to General Jackson, address- 
ing him as follows : *'I am in your power. Do with me what you please. I 
have done the white people all the harm I could. I have fought Uiem, and 
fioght them bravely. There ynx a time when I had a choice. I have none 
now,— even hope is ended. Once I could animate my waniors.— but I can- 
tint animate the dead. They can no bnjser w|^p my vpice. Their bones are 
at Tallushatchic, Talladega, Emuckfow^>juid Tbhopeloet. While there was a 
ehance of success, I never supplicated ffac«,->*but ray people are gone, and 
I MW ask tt for my imtton and my selC* '• 
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?iired by the bravery of the tioopsnndei Major JeBsup. 
he enemy was completely routed, and after a loss of 
500 men, retreated to their fortifications. This may be 
considered the first regular pitched battle, and furnished 
a convincing proof, that nothing hut discipline wa* 
wanting to give to our soldiers on land the same ex- 
cellence which our seamen had discovered on ihe ocean.* 
3. After several movements, the armies again met on 
the 25th of the same month, and fought a desperate bat 
tie at Bridgewater, near the cataract of Niagara. Gen 



BATTLE AT BamEQWATBR. 

eral Scott with a division of the American army began 
the contest just before night. He was soon reinforced 



11 is uld tliBl Msior JcMiip, BuaprdiTig Ihal Mb ImopB had eipBDdst 
neirlj all Ihslr canrirlgei, nused ainng the rear of Ihe line Id maka inquiry 
u ID Ih« IKI, Beieral lolilicTi who Isjr munslly wounded, some onheiO'ic. 
■uilly In Die afoniea of deuh, hearing Ihe InqulT, fccgot for a mameilli in 
Ihfilrdevollonlollieirrounlry, both (he pain Iherendured and Ihoapprvaoh 
of death, and called out each ane liir hlinselC "Here srs Mrtridfea In mj 
boE, lake and diillibQIe Ihem amanf mj eoinnanlans." A aoMtar In Um 
lina ejEclalmed lo N^or Jesaup aa he WBa paaaiiw, "Hj muaket la mimA to 

E*r«" Bli comrade, who It; ajn^ilDcirilh hii wound! at Ihe dl>laodP*rm 
irr«el,r«pUedlnaT0liMaearce1y aoiflbla, "H; mDBkelll Inoieallcntor- 
4er, lake and uae h«r." It la nol txinragiiil to auiil, IhalanarmiornMb 
ncB, oocBinaaaad hv dfl««n of «VTr*apaadlBg mtril) li UtmUr In^clbl*. 
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by General Ripley, and by the light of the moon the 
battle continued with great fury. The American lines 
sufTered greatly from the British artillery stationed on 
an eminence. General Ripley said to Colonel Miller, 
" can you storm that battery ?" " Til try, sir," he prompt- 
ly replied. 

4. Miller immediately led up his men with charged 
bayonets, killed or drove the artillerymen, and turned 
their cannon upon the British lines. The eneiny were 
reinforced and made three desperate struggles- to regain 
the heights; but the Americans, with obstinate fury, 
charged them in front and rear, took their general pris- 
oner, and drove them from the field. The battle con- 
tinued till midnight. About 3000 were engaged on 
each side, and the contest was so nearly equal that 
each army lost between eight and nine hundred men. 

5. The American forces now retired to fort Erie. 
Soon after, that post was besieged by a British army of 
5000 men. , A heavy cannonade was commenced, which 
soon made a breach in the fortifications of the fort. On 
lh]e 15th of August, about two hours before daylight, the 
enemy endeavored to storm the batteries ; but the gar- 
rison repulsed them repeatedly with dreadful carnage. 
They succeeded, however, in carrying a part of the out- 
works, but just at this moment a large magazine explo- 
ded, which made terrible slaughter among them. After 
a loss of 900 men, they retreated. The garrison lost 
only eighty-four. 

6. The enemy, however, continued the siege. On 
the 17th of September, the Americans made a sally, and 
gaining the rear^ charged them with so much fury that 
they fled from their intrenchments, leaving all their 
cannon and magazines in the hands of the garrison. 
About 1000 of the British troops were killed, wounded, 
or taken in the short space oi one hour. Four days 

S l, 

4. What did Miller do 1 What waa^e result 1 
6. Where did the American forcefl nowtetire 1 Describe the atta^ 
on fort Erie. What was the result? 
6. What took place on the 17th of September 7 "What on the 2l8t1 
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after this battle the enemy retired from the fort, and re- 
lieved the garrison from their dangers and their toils. 

7. The next considerable action took place at Platts- 
burgh. During the siege of fort Erie a large force left 
lake Champlain, and marched to the relief of the gairi- 
son. The enemj^ determined to improve this favorable 
opportunity .to attack the important post at Plattsburgh. 
An army of 14,000 veteran soldiers, under the command 
of General Provost, advanced against that place. He 
arrived on the 6th of September, and found General 
Macomb with about 1600 regular troops and a strong 
force of militia, i 

8. At this time Commodore Macdonough, with a 
small fleet, amounting in all to 86 guns, lay at anchor 
in the harbor. The British general had resolved to at- 
tack the fle^t and army at the same time ; ^d for this 
purpose he had ordered Captain Downie to enter the 
bay with his whole naval force, which carrying 95 guns, 
was superior to that of the Americans. On the 1 1th, 
the British fleet arrived and anchored within 60 rods ot 
the American vessels. Both parties gave three cheers, 
and opened their fire. 

9. The roar of cannon now rolled incessantly across 
the calm and peaceful lake. One of the British ships 
had her cable shot away, and drifting into the American 
fleet was soon obliged to surrender. In two hours the 
flag-ship of the enemy struck her colors, and shortly the 
whole fleet submitted to the victorious Americans. On 
shore the battle was equally furious, but not so decisive. 
The British made three attempts to cross the Saranac, a 
small river which separated the armies ; but they were 
as oflcn driven back with the loss of many men killed 
and wounded. 

7. Where did the next considerable action take place? Ho4r many 
soldiers marched against Plattsburgh? When, and under whitail 
Who commanded the American forces ? 

8. Who commanded the American fleet on lake Champlain ? Wh^t 
wu the comparative size of the two fleets 7 What took place on th« 
1 1th of September 7 How 4!d the battle commence ? 

9. Describe the battle of lake Champlain. Deschbt the battle on 
shore. 
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BATTI^ OK LAKE CHAWLAIN. 

10. The shout of victdrv from the harbor, while it 
dampened, the courage of the British, excited the most 
ardent enthusiasm along' the American lines. Repulsed 
and disappointed, the enemy by night retreated in great 
confusion, leayiag their wounded, baggage, and stores 
in the hands of the conquerors. The loss of the day on 
the American side was 230 men ; while that of the 
British amounted to 2700, a part of this number, how- 
ever, deserted from the retreating army. Thia decisive 
action put an end to the war on the northern frontier. 

11. In the mean time the British had made a success- 
fill invasion of the country bordering on the Chesapeake. 
On the 19th of August, General Ross, with 5000 troops, 
landed on the banks of the Patuxent, about 40 miles 
from Washington. The only naval force there to op- 
pose them was a fleet of gunboats, which on the ap- 
proach of the enemy retreated up the river, and waa 
Diirnt to prevent its falling into their hands. Ross soon 
commenced his march towards Washington. 

10. What WW the lesult of the battles of Plattsbuig md Caiini- 
plain'? 

11. What tookplaceonlhelStltof Aujputi Towtnb vkat d9 
did Rom naitb ha trtiopti 
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12. The Americans felt great alarm at the progress 
of this powerful army. General Winder, the Ameri- 
can commander, could not muster more than ahout 1000 
regular troops, and 2000 militia, to oppose the march 
of the enemy. On the 24th the Americans were attack* 
ed at Bladenshurgh. At first they made a vigorous de* 
fence; but the superior force of the British soon put 
them to flight. In the evening of the same day the en- 
emy marched into Washington. The inhabitants, ter- 
rified at their approach, had deserted the city. In about 
one hour, the capitol, president's house, and all the pub- 
lic buildings were in flames. The ships in the navy- 
yard, and the great bridge across the Potomac, shared 
the same fate. On the next day the British left the city ; 
and soon after returned to their fleet. 

13. This wanton destruction of public property ex- 
cited universal indignation and regret, not only through- 
out this country, but throughout Europe. It was every- 
where stigmatized as a deed utterly unworthy of a civi- 
lized nation. It had the effect of rousing the whole 
American people to more vigorous action. The other 
cities of the country made every exertion for defence. 

14. About the same time a detachment of the enemy 
sailed up the Potomac and attacked Alexandria. The 
citizens, to save the town from destruction, gave up all 
their shipping and merchandise. General Ross now 
determined to attempt the capture of Baltimore. On 
the 12th of September, 6000 men were landed at North 
Point, fourteen miles below that city. Great prepara- 
tions had been made for defence, and about 15,000 men 
were in arms ready to meet the enemy. 



12. IVho commanded the American forces'? How Ixrg^ ma hta 
army 1 Describe the battle of Bladensbiug. When did the iBritfih 
enter Washington 1 What did they do there 1 Did they act the pan 
<^ an honorable foe? A, They deistroyed valuable libraries, works 
of tastes and elegant specimens of the fine arts. Was this right % 

13. £Low was the conduct of the British at Waahington raganM 
in America and Europe 7 

14. What haiH>ened at AleKcndria? What did Genarftl Robs do- 
termina to do next 1 Whara did he land his troops 1 
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15. General Ross, aa he was marching towards Bal- 
timore, was met hy a strong detachment under General 
Striker, and in a Bkirmiah received a mortal wound. 
Hia troops, after a sharp action, advanced and toot posi- 
tion within two miles of the American lines. In the 
mean time the British fleet had attacked fortMcHenry, 
and aa attempt was made to land and cany the batteries 



r or FORT MO HENRT. 

by storm, but it waa resisted with great biavery. Af- 
ter this repulse of the fleet, the army fearing |o venture 
K battle with the main body of the American forces, re- 
treated i and on the 14th re-embarked, and soon after 
left the bay. 

16. In tne month of July a British squadron visited 
the coast of New-England, and subjected the inhabitants 
to great losses and distress. Numerous attacks were 
mue upon the unprotected towns and harbors, and tt 
vast amount of property destroyed." But while the 

IE. What hupened sihewu mirching hii troops towards Bdli- 
morel What M bis troths do? What was the fleet doing in A* 
meaa timal Tbe result of the fleet 1 ArmyT 

16. What hawened in the month of July 1 Describe the captors 
of tlis Eaaai. What British veswls were captured 1 

lactcifi the ConneccJcut rivar to PruLpiui, or Eaex, > Ttl- 
_,-.^i. — .. ._..., jdihlppliifflB tfi«™liiB»rniors 



Ive Ib tltt wwn of flKrhTMAL, 
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ports of the country were blockaded by the enemy, our 
public vessels and privateers were successfully cruising* 
upon the open ocean. Several battles were fought 
which added new lustre to the rising fame of the Ameri* 
can navy. Commodore Porter in the Essex had made 
numerous prizes on the Pacific ocean. Alarmed at his 
success, the British sent two vessels in pursuit of him. 
After a most obstinate defence, in which the Americans 
displayed a degree of bravery and perseverance truly 
astonishing, the Essex was overpowered. Captain 
Blakely, in the sloop Wasp, capturecf two British vessels, 
the Reindeer and the Avon, each of greater force. The 
Wasp, with her noble crew, was afterwards lost at sea. 

17. In the latter part of summer, several British ships 
arrived on the coast of Florida,* with a supply of arms 
and ammunition for the Indians. General Jackson then 
perceiving the movements of the enemy, collected a pa- 
triotjp band, and with his usual promptness marched 
against the city of Pensacola, where they had landed. 
He sent a flag to demand redress from the governor, but 
this was fired on frpm the batteries. He at once led on 
his men, stormed the fort, took possession of the town, 
and compelled the British to leave the harbor. 

18. Soon after this. General Jackson received news 
that a powerful fleet had left the West Indies, with a 
design of attacking New-Orleans. He immediately has- 

17. What vessels arrived on the coast of Florida'? Under what 
government was Florida at that time 1 A. It was under the gov- 
ernment of Spain. What did these vessels bring 7 What did Gen- 
eral Jackson do 7 I^id the Spanish g^overnor do right in permitting 
the British to furnish the Indians with arms 7 Why did Gen«nu 
Jackson take Pensacola 7 

'18. What force was sent against New-Orleans 7 What did Geii« 
eral Jackson now do 7 How did he fortify the city 7 

than two hundred thousand dollars. On the 8th of August, while a British 
fleet was layinff off the coast of New-London, a brig of 18 guns was sent to 
bombard the viUaffe of Stonington. The people were whoUv unprepared for 
the attack. A( length two 18 pounders were found, and with these, so aeliva 
and well-directed a fire was kept up on the brig, that she was greatly dun- 
aged, and compelled to cut her cables, and retire, with many kUled and 
wounded. 

* Florida at that time, was a Spanish province. In 1819, it was ceded by 
Spain to the United States, and in ISfiS it was erectad into a tarriCodal gi vwa* 
ment. 
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tened to that city, and made every preparation for a des- 
perate defence. His presence inspired the citizens with 
nope and courage, and they were ready to second every 
effort of a man so justly celebrated in war for activity, 
prudence, and ffood fortune. He led them forth in per- 
son, and strongly fortified every point which a vigorous 
foe would be likely to assail. A long extent of breast- 
work constructed of cotton bales, and other impenetra- 
ble materials, was soon completed, and cannon mounted 
80 as to sweep the whole line. 

19. A small squadron of gunboats was stationed to 
oppose the entrance of the enemy into lake Borgne. 
After a bloody conflict this force was overpowered, and 
the British army advanced and took post within nine 
miles of the city. General Jackson wishing to cut off 
all intercourse with the enemy, and knowing that a 
great part of the citizens were foreigners, and little at- 
tached to our institutions, placed the city under martial 
law. On the 23d of December, the Americans sallied 
forth, and made a furious assault upon the camp of the 
enemy, a!id after a severe contest retired to their in- 
trenchments. 

20. On the 8th of Janizary, Packenham, the British 
general, with an army of 8000 regular troops, com- 
menced a determined assault upon the American lines 
on both sides of the river Mississippi. By this time the 
militia from the back country, and volunteers from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, most of whom were experienced 
riflemen, had arrived in considerable numbers, and pla- 
ced themselves under General Jackson. 

21. The British forces advanced in two columns with 
the most determined bravery. When they had ap- 
proached within sixty rods of the breastworks, the whole 
artillery opened upon them a most deadly fire. Forty 

19. Why did General Jackspn put the city under martial law? 
What took place on the 23d of December? 

20. What on the 8th of January 7 Who arrived and placed them- 
Mlvea under General Jackson 7 

21. How did the British advance 7 What reception did they meet 
with 7 
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pieces of cannon, deeply charged with grajpe-shot and 
muaket-balls, mowed tnem down hy faundredB. Tbe 
rear ranks marching over the dead, advanced only to 
meet the same fate. The American riflemen, complete- 
ly sheltered behind their works, took deliberate aim, 
and every shot fell with terrible efi*ect upon the British 
columns. 

22. General Packenham was killed as he was lead- 
ing on his troops to the charge. General Gibbs fell 
soon after, and Geaeral Keene was borne fromthe field 
severely wounded. No troops conld withstimd the fire 



of the Americans. It was one continued stream pour- 
ing in upon the enemy an unceasing tide of death. The 
battle continued for one hour and a quarter with undi- 
minished fury. But the British having lost all their 
principal officers, now fled in coofusion, leaving more 
than 2000 dead or wounded on the Geld. Of the Ameri- 
cans, only six men were killed, and seven wounded. 

22. What officers wera lulled 1 How long did the battle continnet 
The TSBulCI How many of tbe enemy were killed or wooadedj 
How many Americim* t 
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23. On the other side of the river the enemy were 
more successful. The batteries were carried by storm, 
and 48 of the Americans killed, and 178 wounded. But 
disheartened by the loss of the day, the British relin- 
quished their design, and soon after retreated to their 
shipping. News of this brave defence spread rapidly 
through the country, -and in the midst of their joy, con- 
gress received intelligence that a treaty of peace had 
been concluded. Commissioners of the United States 
had met the agents of Great BritsLin, and signed the 
treaty at Ghent, on the 25th of Deceniber, 1814. It was 
immediately accepted by the president and senate. / 

24. Thus closed an eventfm war of three years. The 
forbearance of the United States under the unjust and 
oppressive measures of Great Britain, had long been a 
matter of reproach in the eyes of all Europe, and the 
character of the American people was fast sinking into 
contempt. But when they saw the proud and triumph- 
ant' navy of England successfully assailed by that of the 
United States, and her best frigates compelled to strike 
to an inferior force, — ^when thjey saw thousands of Brit- 
ish merchantmen captured by our enterprising seimen, 
they began to look upon us with admiration and ap- 
plause. 

25. Unhappily, during the war a violent party spirit 
had prevailed, which greatly divided the strength of the 
nation. On the 15th of December, 1814, a convention 
assembled at Hartford, consisting of delegates appointed 
by the legislatures of several of the New-England states, 
who made complaint against the proceedings of the gen- 
eral government, and proposed the adoption of certain 
measures for defending New-England against the en- 
emy, independent of the provision inade by congress for 
that purpose, which, it was contended, was inadequate 

to the object. The convention proposed that the gene- 

■ I I Ill I I , 

23. When was peace concladed 1 

24. How long nad the war continued t How were we looked 
npon bjr the-nations of Europe at the dose of the war 1 

25. When did the Hartford convention meet? What proposal 
▼••laadot 

20» 
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ral goyernment should relinquish to the New-England 
states a portion of the revenue collected in those states, 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses incurred in. 
defending the frontiers of these states. 

26. After the adjournment of the convention, the le- 
gislatures of the states alluded to, appointed agents to 
present their views to congress, agreeahly to the sugges* 
tions of the convention ; but before the subject was in- 
troduced to the attention of congress, peace was happily 
concluded between the two contending nations, and no- 
thing further was urged on the subject. A great differ- 
ence of opinion has existed, with regard to the motives 
of the members of this convention ; but though their de- 
signs may have been perfectly pUre and patriotic, their 
meeting, in convention under circumstances of so much 
difficulty and excitement, has since been generally re- 
garded as a measure impolitic, and unwise. 

27. Although numerous evils attended the prosecu- 
tion of the war, the final result of taking up arms, was 
in the highest degree beneficial, to the nation. Since 
the close of this war, the United States have enjoyed a 
degree of national prosperity unequalled in the hifftory 
of the world. 

28. Immediately after peace was established, congress 
reduced the army to the number of 10,000 men. ^nd 
adopted other measures suited to the new state of the 
country. A, number of our ships were still at sea, vai 
before the news of peace reached them, several hp^or- 
able victories were gained. The Constitution. ai^«*r a 
severe battle with two British vessels, the Cyane *nd 
Levant, whose united forces were superior to hers, fltp- 
tured them both. Shortly after, in the month ot Mai«n, 
the British brig Penguin was taken by the Hornet, al- 
though of suprxior force. 

■ ~ 

26. ^^at occurred soon after the adjoumnieat of the conventioii f 
27-. What was the final result of our takmg op aims? WHat hat 
Ben the orndition of the United States since the dose of the war? 
28. To what number did congress reduce the army in 18151 la 

1821, it reduced it to 6,000 men. What naval angagamaau look 

placs after p«aoe was concludad 1 
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29. At this time, the Algerines were again committing 
depredations upon American commerce. To check 
their aggressions, Commodore Decatur was sent with a 
fleet of nine vessels into the Mediterranean. ' After 
capturing two of their armed vessels, he arrived off the 
harhor of Algiers. The Dey, or king, terrified at the 
danger of losing his scattered navy, was obliged to sub- 
mit to any terms which the Americans should propose. 
Decatur demanded the immediate release df all Amer- 
ican captives, and sixty thousand dollars, as a compen- 
sation for our ships which had been plundered, and that 
in future, no tribute should be required from the gov-- 
emment of the United States. These terms were at 
once accepted, and peace was concluded. 

30. In 18 16, an act was passed establishing a bank of 
the United States, with a capital of 35,000,000 dollars, 
upon principles similar to those contained in the charter 
of the old bank. During the same year, Indiana was 
admitted into the Union. The earliest settlement in this 
state, was made by the French in 1730, at Vincennes. 
Until 1801, it formed a part of the ** territory northwest 
of the Ohio." At that time it was erected mto a terri- 
torial government. At the next election, in 1817, 
James Monroe succeeded Mr. Madison in the presiden- 
cy. Daniel D. Tompkins was elected vice-president. 

*-- _-_[__ . , 

29. Who was sent againet the Algerines 1 Where is Alaers? 
How far do you suppose Algiers is from usi In, 1830 the French 
took Algiers, and still retain possession of it. What was the result 
of Decatur's expedition 1 

30. When was the United States Bank chartered 1 For what 
length of time was it chartered ? ii. 'For twenty years, or until the 
3d of March, 1836. When was Indiana admittedf into the union T 
Who succeeded Mr. Madison in th« prendeney ? 
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MONROFS AND ADAMS' ADMINISTRATION. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1817, Mr. Monroe took the 
usual oath of office, and entered upon the duties of the 
presidency. During- the summer after his inauguration, 
he made a tour through the northern and eastern states, 
for the purpose of giving directions respecting certain 
works of public interest, the fortification of the sea-coast, 
the increase of the navy, &c. which were under his su- 
perintendence. He was received with every demon- 

* stration of affection and respect. At the next session of 
congress, honorable provision was made, by govern- 
ment, for the comfortable support of all officers and 
soldiers of the revolution, whose circumstances were 
such as to need assistance. 

2. The general peace which now prevailed through- 
out Europe cut off many sources of profitable trade to 
American commerce. Our manufactories also found it 
impossible to compete with the old establishments of 
foreign countries. In this states of affairs, thousands 
who had become acquainted with the fertile lands of the 
west, emigrated to that region. People from the east- 
ern Euid middle states, and from foreign countries, be- 
gan to pour into the' western country m vast numbers; 
and new states were added to th<? Union in rapid suc- 
cession. 

3. Mississippi was admitted in 1817. The first settle- 
ment in this state was made by the French, at Natchez, 
in 1716. In December, 1818, Illinois was acknow- 
ledged ajs a sovereign state, and admitted as a member 
of the Union. It was first settled by the French, at 
Kaskaskia, in 1749. It remained as a part of Indiana 

till 1809, when a separate territorial government was 

^■— — — ^»"».».— — ..— ^— .— — ~-.^»— — -~— I II I — ..^»^— — 

1. When was Mr. Monroe inaugurated 1 What did he do shortlv 
after this 1 For what class of persons did congress make provision 7 
To what amount? A, Twenty dollars a month to omcar% tnd 
twelve to privates. ^ $ 

2, What causes tended to produce emigration 7 

2. Whm was Mi88issi|)pi admitted into the unioni • 
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established over it. Since it became an independent 
state, its population has increased with astonishing 
rapidity. 

4. The year 1818, was distinguished for the famous 
Semiiwle war. The Seminoles were a tribe of Indians 
inhabiting the northern part of Florida. For several 
years, disaffected Indians from neighboring tribes, ne- 
groes, and other desperate characters, had made Flor- 
ida a place of refuge. At length, great outrages were 
committed ; and the savages, influenced by motives of 
revenge and plunder, took up arms against the whites. 
In December, General Jackson, with 'a body of brave 
volunteers f^om Tennessee, marched into their terri- 
tory, and in several skirmishes defeated and dispersed 
them. 

5. Convinced that the Spaniards . were active in ex- 
citing the Indians to hostilities, and furnishing tkem 
with supplies, and, satisfied that the only successful me- 
thod of putting an end to the war, would be to enter 
Florida, he marched thither, and took possession of St. 
Marks and Pensacola. Two Englishmen, by the ntunes 
of Ambrister and Arbuthnot were taken prisoners, tried 
before a court-martial ** for exciting, and aiding the In- 
dians to make war against the United States," &,c. 
They were found guilty of the charges, and were sen- 
tenced, and executed. Having routed the Indians in 
several battles, and put an effectual check to their hos- 
tilities. General Jackson declared the war at an end, 
and returned to his residence in Tennessee. 

6. A treaty of commerce was concluded with the 
British government in 1.819, by which the citizens of 
the United States were allowea to fish on the banks of 
Newfoundland in common with the subjects of Great 

4. Give an aceount of the Seminole war. What is the meaning of 
the word Seminole ? A, WU(L It is applied by the Creek Indiana 
to all vagabonds of that nation. 

5. What persons were tried and executed ? 

6. What treaty was concluded in 18191 What boundary WM 
astablished by this treaty 7 Vfhea was Alabama admitted into the 
vmnt ^ 



« . 
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Britain. By the same treaty, the northern boundary of 
the United States, from the lake of the Woods to the 
Rocky mountains, was established. During the same 
year, Alabama was admitted into the Union. Former- 
ly, Alabama belonged to Georgia. In 1800, the coun- 
try, between the Cbatahoochee and Mississippi riyers 
was erected into the Mississippi Territory, in ISIT^ 
the western part of this became the state of Mississippi 
as preYiously mentioned, and the eastern part the 
territory of Alabama. The first settlement was made 
in 1783, at Mobile. Since that time, the population 
has increased with wonderful rapidity, and from the 
fertility of its soil, and the value of its productions, 
it bids fair to become an important member of the 
Union. 

7. In 1820, Maine, which had hitherto been connect- 
ed with Massachusetts, became an independent state 
and joined the Union. The next year, Missouri was 
admitted. On its admission, congress and the whole 
country, became highly excited on the question whether 
slavery should be allowed to exist in that state. After 
a warm and protracted debate, it was finally settled 
that slavery should be allowed in Missouri, but should 
be entirely excluded from all the other territory of the 
United States, north of the Arkansas, and west of the 
Mississippi. 

8. In 1821, Florida, which had been hitherto under 
the dominion of Spain, was granted by treaty to the 
United States, in compensation for the spoliations com- 
mitted upon their commerce by Spanish vessels, during 
the wars of Europe. To satisfy the claims of the mer- 
chants who had suffered by these spoliations, the general 
government appropriated the sum of five millions of dol- 
lars. Florida had long been the hiding place of hostile 
Indians, pirates, runaway slaves, and other desperadoes, 

7. When did Maine join the union ? When waa Missouri admit- 
ted 1 What question produced great excitement ? How waa it finally 
•ettled'} 

6. When was Florida granted to the United States? Why 1 
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who lived by plunder and violence. A vigorous gov- 
ernment was now established over the territory, under 
the direction of General Jackson. 

9. In 1824, General Lafayette arrived at New- 
York. This event produced great joy throughout the 
nation. This distinguished personage had devoted a 
long life and an ample fortune, to the cause of liberty, — 
he had been the bosom friend of Washington, and a 
most faithful soldier in the war of the revolution, — and 
now, in his old age^ he had crossed the ocean to visit 
once more the field of his youthful toils and sufferings. 
As he passed through the several states, he was every- 
where received with the warmest enthusiasm, and with 
the highest demonstrations of affection and gratitude. 
He left the country about a year afler his arrival. As 
a token of their gratitude, and as a partial compensation 
for his services to the country, congress voted him the 
sum of 200,000 dollars in money, and a township of 
land in the territory of Florida. 

10. Mr. Monroe continued in the presidency till 1825* 
when four candidates for that office were brought for- 
ward, and a warm contest ensued. General Jackson, 
Mr. Crawfoi;d, Mr. Adams;* and Mr. Clay, each had 
their supporters.. General Jackson had the highest 
number of votes, but as he had not a majority of the 
whole, the choice was decided, according to the con- 
stitution, by the membets of congress. As Mr. Clay 
had the least number of votes, his friends united with 
those of Mr. Adams, who was finally elected president. 
John C. Calhoun was elected vice-president. 

1 1. Mr. Adams took the oath prescribed by the con- 

9. What took place in 1824 1 What can you say of Lafayette 1 
What were voted him by congress? 

10. Who were the candidates for the pieffldency at the neict elec- 
tion 7 What was the result 1 

11. Who were appointed secretaries under this administration? 

* John Quincy Adams was bora at Qidncy, Massachosetts, in 1766. His 
life has been passed almost ezelarively in tlie public senrice. Id 1826^ he 
was elected president of the United Stales, and held the office for one term 
of fbur years. He has since been twice sent to congress as one of the repre> 
maMif9§ from his nattre state. 
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stitntion, and entered npon the duties of bis office, on 
the 4th of March, 1825. Henry Ckj, of Kentucky, 
was appointed secretary of state; Bichard Rush, of 
PennsylTania, secretary of the treasory ; and James 
Barbonr, of Virginia, secretary of war. 

12. In 1825, a spirt of specolation prevailed ezten* 
siyely throughout this country, and also in Europe; du- 
rinfif which time, cotton, and other arti^es were bought 
and sold for more than twice their ordinary value. Af- 
ter the rage subsided* thousands who held stocks at the 
advanced prices, were thrown into Embarrassment and 
ruin. The distress in England was so great, as yery 
sensibly to check the operations of business in the Uni- 
ted States. 

13. The 4th of July, 1826, was joyfully celebrated 
throughout the country, as the 50th anniversary of 
American independence. It is remarkable, that on this 
yery day occurred the death of the two venerable ex- 
presidents, Jefferson and Adams, whose wise coun- 
sels had, in no small degree, contributed to the inde- 
pendence and prosperity of their country. Few events 
of great national interest, occurred during Blr. Adams' 
administration. The spirit of internal improvement 
which has characterized the nation since that time, be- 
gan to be manifested in different parts of the country. 
Peace and prosperity everywhere prevailed. 

14. Durmg the four years of Mr.- Adamsi' service, a 
warm contest was maintained between his friends and 
those of General Jackson. For some time, both par- 
ties were confident of success. But at the next election, 
the result of the contest proved to be in favor of General 
Jackson, who was elected president by a large majority. 
John C. Calhoun was re-elected vice-president. 

12. What prevailed in 18261 

13. What wa« celebrated in 1826 1 

14. Between whom was a conteat maintained duiing this sdminis- 
tration t How did it result 1 



k 
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JACKSON^S ADMINISTRATION. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1829, General Jackson took 
the oath of office, and entered upon his duties as presi- 
dent of the United States. At this time, the affairs of 
the nation were in a high degree prosperous. At peace 
with all the world, the country was enjoying every fa- 
cility for advancing to affluence and power. Business 
of ail kinds was vigorously and profitably carried on, 
and thousands were gathering a rich harvest of wealth. 

2. During the session of 183 1-32, a bill was brought 
forward in congress for re-chartering the United States 
Bank. Great interest was manifested in all parts of 
the country, on the subject of this bill. After a very 
warm and protracted debate in both houses of congress* 
it was passed by a small majority, but was vetoed by 
the president, and as there were not tw;o-thirds of con* 
gress in favor of its passage, the bill was lost. 

3. In the spring of 1832, the Winnebagoes, and other 
Indian tribes on our northwestern frontier, commenced 
a war upon the neighboring inhabitants. General Scott, 
with a strong force proceeded against them, and on the 
27th of August, captured the famous Indian chief Black 
Hawkf and soon put an end to the war. Black Hawk, 
and several other Indians, were conducted to Washing- 
ton, and through the country, for the purpose of giving 
them some idea of the extent and power of the United 
States, and to show them the folly of making war against 
the whites. After this, they were permitted to return 
to their tribes. 

1. What took place on the 4th of March, 1829 1 What is said of 
the affairs of the nation at that time 7 

2. When was the bill for re-chartering jthe United States Bank 
brought forward 7 What was the result 7 When did- the old charter 
«zpire7 A. In 1836, What is meant by vetoing a. bill 7 SMoonf 
alitiUion qf the United State*. Article 1, S«^ion 7. Can a bill be 
passed into a law, after it has oeen vetoed by the president 7 

3. Who commenced a war upon our northwestern frontiers 7 Who 

froceeded against them 7 Who did he capture 7 Where were Blaek 
lawk and sevoral othf r Indiam Gondiietsdl Far what puipbae 1 
21 
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4. In 1832, congress passed a new tariff hill. The 
country had been agitated for several years, with the 
subject of the tariff laws, and at length, the excitement 
became so great at the south, that an " ordinance" was 
published by a convention in South Carolina, nullifying-^ 
or forbidding the operation of the tariff laws of the gen- 
eral government, in that state. This act called forth a 
proclamation from president Jackson, in which he clear- 
ly showed the supremacy of the laws of congress, and 
expressed his determination to enforce them. The laws 
regulating the tariff have since been modified. 

5. In June of the same year, the Cholera broke out 
in New- York. This scourge of Asia and Europe, 
which had swept away fifty millions of the human race 
in the course of a few years, first appeared on this side 
of the Atlantic in Canada. It was imported from some 
of the cities in Europe, where it was then rising. A 
universal panic prevailed on its first appearance, and 
the inhabitants of our large cities were seen fleeing into 
the country in all directions, to avoid this " fell destroy- 
er." In New- York, 3000 people died oif this horrible 
disease, in the course of a few weeks. The malady 
spread in all directions, but proved most destructive in 
tne southern and western states. 

6. The candidates for the presidency, supported at 
the next election, were General Jackson, Henry Clay, 
and William Wirt. Jackson was re-elected by an in- 
creased majority, and entered upon his second term of 

4. What bill was passed in 1832 ? What is meant by tariff laws 1 
A, The laws which regulate the duties on ford^ manufactures. As 
the price of labor in Europe is much less than it is in America, cloth 
and other articles can be made there and sold in this country, much 
cheaper than we can afford to make them. If a yard of cloth made 
m England, can be afforded for three dollars without duty, when a 
vard of the same quality cannot be made here for less than five dol- 
lars, the tariff law imposes a duty or tax upon every yard of such 
doth imported. The object of this is to enable our manufactoren 
to compete with those of other countries, by making the pnc« of 
foreign manufactures higher than that of aomestic, or those made ia 
the United States. 
B, What is said of the cholera 1 How many died in New-Toikl 
6w Wkowii«caiididat«tfortk«pinid«ieyatt]M]MXC«l«e«Qn1 
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■eirice, on the 4th of March, 1833. MartiaVanBuren^ 
■was elected vice-president. 

7. In 1835, serious apprehensions were felt throug'h- 
out the country, of a war between the United States and 
France. For many years our government had urged 
its claims upon France for spoliations upon American 
commerce committed by that nation during the wars of 
Napoleon. These claims to the amount of 25.000.000 
of francs, had been acknowledged by the French gov- 
emmenl. and stipulations made for a settlement. Bui 
for various reasons the payment wag put off from time 
to time, tilt our government, considering the honor of 
the nation at slake, proposed certain measures, whicli, 
it was feared, would involve the two nations in war. 
But fortunately all differences have been amicably set- 
tled and arrangements made for payment. 

8. The most destructive fire ever known in the Uni- 
ted States, occurred in New- York, on the 16lh of Decem- 
ber, 1835. In the evening about 9 o'clock the fire 
broke out in the richest part of the city, aad extended in 



7. Whil d»iin» had ourgofemment npon Franca m thiB timel 

8. What occarred in New-York in 1S351 How muiy bnildilljf* 
bnnid How mucli pto[wrljr de»iro)redl 
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all directions, till it had reduced to ashes several hun- 
dred of the finest stores in the world. The nl^ht 'was 
exceedingly cold, and the wind high. The flames tow^- 
ering up in lofty pyramids firom the wide-spread cod- 
flagration, rendered the scene awfully sublime. The 
number of buildings destroyed, besides the Merchants' 
Exchange, was over 500, and the loss of property in 
buildings and goods was estimated at more than seven- 
teen millions of dollars. 

9. During the winter of 1835, the Seminole Indians 
of Florida, who had agreed by treaty to remove west of 
the Mississippi, became dissatisfied with their prospect! ; 
and influenced by motives of revenge, and love of coon- 
try, they opened a most cnie 1 and desperate warfare upon 
the wlules. Troops were immediately marched into 
Florida, but found the utmost difficulty and danger in 
penetrating the thick swamps' and woods in which the 
savages had taken refuge. On the morning of the 28th 
of December, as Major Dade with a brave band of sol- 



DBATB or HUOR DADE. 

(tiers was marching through a wood thick-aet with long 
^rass and underbrush, his whole company, consisting^ 

S. Whsl war broke out in 1B35] WhM wm the fau of H^or 
Dvde and bia companf 1 
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110 men, were suddenly surprised with a deadly fire 
from the surrounding thicket, and all killed, exceptmg 
four, who escaped. 

10. On the 29th of February 1836, General Gaines 
with a force of about 1200 men, fell in with the main 
body of the Seminoles, about 1500 in number. An as- 
sault was made by the Indians, but nothing decisive re- 
sulted. General Gaines intrenched his army, and was 
immediately besieged by the enemy. In this situation 
his men were reduced to a state of starvation, and would 
probably have perished, had not General Clinch arrived 
soon after with reinforcements. The Creeks, a neigh- 
boring tribe, early in the season joined w^ith the Semi- 
noles, and began their hostilities by butchering fifty 
fiimiliesi But by vigorous exertions On the part of our 
government, they have been subdued, and great num- 
bers have emigrated to our territories west .of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

1 1. During the year 1835, the national debt was ex- 
tinguished ; and, from the rapid sale of public land^, and 
from the flourishing state of the nation, a balance of 
several millions of surplus revenue , was, at the begin- 
ning of 1836, remaining in the treasury. The com- 
mercial affairs of the United States are at the present 
time in the highest degree prosperous. The facilities 
for internal commerce aire daily increasing. The spi- 
rit of public and individual enterprise i»,fast intersecting 
the whole country with canals and ^railroads ; so that 
distance is almost annihilated, and all parts of the union 
are brought into near neighborhood. 

12. The population of the country is rapidly increas- 
ing. According to the census taken in 1830, the whole 

II ■■! > I IK I II I I I I I I ■ 

10. When did General Otdnes meet the enemy 1 What was the 
tttoation of his army doling tiie siege? What appears from the last 
accounts 1 

11. When was the national debt extinguished 7 What is the present 
state of commercial afiairs 1 

12. What was the ]>opulation in 1830 1 What states have been 
admitted into the union the present year? What new territory 
tnotedl How are the United States bounded? 

21* 
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number was about thirteen millions. It is now estima- 
ted at about seventeen millions. The average increase 
is about one thousand a day. A bill was passed by con- 
gress during (he present season, admitting Michigan 
and Arkansas into the Union; A bill was also passed 
for erecting Wisconsin territory into a territorial gov- 
ernment. 



A GENERAL VIEW. 

1. In concluding the history of the United States, it 
is propel to take a general view of the more prominent 
features which distinguish the character and institu- 
tions of the country. We have traced its rapid progress 
from infancy up to its present growth. It remains for 
generations yet unborn to describe th^ fiiture glory and 
power of this yotithful nation. 

COMMB^RCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

2. The commerce of the United States is already very 
extensive, and is constantly increasing. The value of 
the articles imported in 1835, was probably not much 
less than oru hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 
The value of exports was about ninety millions. The 
Cod and Whale Fisheries are a source of great wealth 
to our enterprising seamen. The product of the forest, 
in skins and furs, wood and lumber, naval stores, &c. 
yield an annual income of several millions. Agricul- 
ture, in the produce of various kinds of animals, vege- 
table food, and cotton and tobacco, &c. i» a source of 
immense wealth to the southed and western states. 
The manufactures of iron and other metals, of cotton, 
flax and hemp, of glass, wood and leather, &c. are a 
principal source of income to New-Engliand. 

8. The amount of tonnage in the United States, reck- 
oning the various kinds of shipping and boats, is pro- 
bably not less than 1,500,000 tons. The steamboat 
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tmmage is about 125,000 tons : and is increasing with 
astonishing rapidity. Such, indeed, has been the rapid 
growth of manufactures, and the great development 
of internal resources, that, while the foreign trade of 
the United States has been for a number of years near- 
ly stationary, the coasting trade has steadily increased 
at a rapid pace. The country, in fact, forms a great 
island, surrounded by the Mississippi, the lakes and 
the ocean, intersected by navigable rivers and canals, 
and furnishing such a variety of natural productions as 
to afibrd, in miniature, a picture of the commerce of the 
world. 

INTJSRNAL IMPROVEMENTS; 

4. The progress of internal improvements in this 
country, within the last four years, is astonishing, and 
beyond all example in the history of the world. Says 
a late writer, " From the best estimate we have been 
able to make, the number of miles of can^l in the Uni- 
ted States, coni(pleted on the first of January, 1835, and 
which would not long after be completed, is about 2,867, 
and their cost $64,573,099. The rail-roads which 
were completed on the first of January, 1835, or would 
not long after be completed, are in length, taken togeth- 
er, about 1,600 miles, aiid their cost not &r from 
$30,000,000. 

5. " When the cost of the rail-roads in the United 
States is added to that of the canals, it will be found, 
that there has been, or soon will be expended, in this 
country, on these two kinds of internal improvements, a 
sum not less than about $94,000,000 ; and this has been 
done principally since 1817. In reviewing the account 
of the canals and rail-roads of the United States, it will 
be perceived that the twp principal objects originally 
contemplated in making them, have, in a great measure, 
been accompMehed. A safe internal water communi- 
catioa along or near the AtU&tic seaboard, has been 
Completed, — ^large vessels can now go from the Hudson 
lo the Delaware, through the Raritan and Delawara 
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canal ; from thence thrpugh the Delaware and Cliesa- 
peake canal, and Chesapeale^ Bay, to Norfolk in Vir- 
ginia ; and from Norfolk through the I>ismal Sw^unp 
canal, to Alhemarle Sound in North Carolina. 

6. " The eastern and western waters are now connect- 
ed, not only from the Hudson to lake Erie, through the 
state of New- York ; but also from the Delaware to the 
Ohio, and to the same lake through Pennsylvania. 
This has greatly facilitated the intercourse between the 
east and the west, to the immense advantage of both ,* 
and has bound them together by ties, which, we trast, 
can never be broken. In addition to this evidence of 
the great and growing wealth and resources of this 
country, it will be remembered that the United States, 
during the same period [18 years] have paid off a nation- 
al debt of more than $120,000,000. Enough, we trust, 
is here disclosed to prove, bejond all doubt, that the 
wealth and resources of the United States have kept pace 
with their population; s^d that for the last eighteen 
years, the progress of internal improvements has sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations of the American 
patriot, and exceeded that of any other nation." 

GOVERNMENT. 

7. The character of the first settlers of this country, 
which was strongly marked with the peculiar features 
of that age, has been stamped upon all the important 
institutions which are the inheritance of their posterity. 
The period in which they left the mother country was 
one of great intellectual and political excitement. The 
people, who had for a long time enjoyed free and pop- 
ular institutions, were engaged in defending them 
against the encroachments of the king. The principles 
of liberty, the rights of man, the nature, use, and objects 
of government, were topics of general interest and dis- 
cussion in England, and republican maxims were wami- 
ly embraced by many. It was a period distinguished 
for astonishing progress in literature, and all the arts 
cf civil life. 
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8. The state of religion m England at this time was 
peculiar. The national religion derived its force and 
Its rights from the crown ; the churchy therefore, became 
the advocate of passive obedience and divine right ; and 
the puritanSf as they were reproachfully called, or non- 
conformists, were compelled to attack the temporal 
power, and to defend civil liberty, while assailing the 
intolerance of the church, and defending freedom of con- 
science. This mixture of religious faith in the contest 
for political rights, gave the English puritans the zeal, 
boloness, and perseverance of religious reformers. 

9. The colonists brought with them to America the 
broadest and most generous principles of liberty, but 
they lefl behind them those restraints which, in some 
degree, checked their free action in England. They 
brought the jury and the right of representation, but 
left behind them the chains which the church and court 
were endeavoring to fasten upon their countrymen. 
Feudal services, privileged orders, corporations, and 
monoplies, with otner similar burdens upon industry, 
and insults upon honest merit, found n6 place in the 
western forests. But civilization, arts, and literature, 
without the corruption and gross licentiousness which 
characterized the reigns of James I. and Charles II. 
were brought hither in the train of liberty. 

10. The government which we now enjoy, is based 
upon the principles which were developed and reduced 
to practice by our forefathers. It is a representative de- 
mocracy, in which the people intrust the administra- 
tion of affairs to executive and legislative officers of 
their choice. The powers of those officers are strictly 
defined by the constitution, which was framed by the 
people through their delegates, adopted bv them, and 
can be altered only by them. The confederation now 
consists of twenty-six states, united together so as to form 
a federal republic, in which each state reserves to its6ll 
the power of directing all its owr. internal concerns, and 
leaves to the representatives of the whole people, in 
general congress, the management of all national afiairsr 
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11. The govemment rests on the basis of a full, Air, 
anl equal representation, the privilege of voting l>eiii^ 
granted to nearly all. Instead of a king and a titlea 
nobility — instead of a powerful aristocracy, who derive 
all their authority and wealth from high birth, not firom 
personal merit, and who hold their power for life, en- 
tirely independent of the people; instead of such rulers, 
the citizens of the United States choose from among 
themselves those whom they consider worthy and capa- 
ble of governing them. When their rulers prove them- 
selves unworthy of their office, they are deposed, and 
others elected. 

12. When the people In any country give themselves 
a representative system, they will take the United States 
for their model ; but when a new constitution emanates 
from the prince, the representation will be framed on as 
narrow a basis as possible : it will be virtually an aris- 
tocracy. Almost every other advantage is comprised 
in a govemment being free ; and the freedom of that of 
the United States appears, fortunately, to rest on the 
firmest foundation. So long as the present equality of 
condition subsists, the govemment must be essentially 
republican. If it be impossible, as some allege, to 
establish democracy in Europe, it is equally impossible 
to establish aristocracy in America. A democratic or 
unprivileged class exists in all countries ; but no class 
exists at present in the United States, or can exist for a 
long time to come, that could sustain the part of an 
aristocracy. And before such a class arises, the pria- 
eiples of freedom will have such a firm hold in the 
habits and associations of the people, that all attempts 
to strip them of the rights they now enjoy, most proTB 
unavailing. 

13. As for monarchy, it cannot exist without a priyi- 
leged class, unless in the shape of a military despotism. 
Against this evil the United States are secured by their 
situation, which exempts them from the necessity ot 
keeping* up a great military force. North America has 
not, and, if she remain united, never can have, a formi- 
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dable rival in her own division of the continent. In a 
few years, she will outgrow' all her rivals in Europe so 
far, that her fleets alone will protect her from their at- 
tacks ; for, with the extensive coast she possesses, and a 
population of fifly or a hundred millions, the empire of 
the sea must unavoidably &11 into their hands. Besides, 
the noble moderation oi Washington will render it diffi- 
cult for any commander, at a future period, to become 
a traitor to the liberties of his country. 

14. In addition to all these securities for her freedom, 
she has the liberty of the press, and the growing intelli- 
gence of her population. In both of these respects, she 
enjoys such a distinguished pre-eminence over all other 
nations, as to render conclusions drawn from their ex- 
perience inapplicable to her. The circulation of the 
journals is much more extensive than in any other coun- 
try, and the class who take an interest in political matters 
includes the whole people. Every act of the govern- 
ment may be said to be performed under the eye of an 
intelligent population, which is continually exercising 
Its ' jucfgment on public ajSairs, and never fails to repre- 
hend, in the proper way, any abuse of trust on the part 
of the public servants. Any person who should attempt 
to play the usurper in the United States, could not suc- 
ceed by gaining over a few great men, as in other coun- 
tries, but must impose upon the judgment of a whole 
nation, trained to decide on the conduct of public men ; 
and this is a difficulty which no usurper has yet encoun- 
tered. 

15. It is to the ignorance and apathy of the people 
that political impostors owe their success. An argu- 
ment of rather more weight against tibe permanence of 
the government, is drawn from the tendency of so great 
a country to separate into different empires, from the 
strength of factions, or the opposite interests of different 
sections of the country. Admitting the reality of this 
danger, there are considerations that lessen its amount 
The states that have been added to the Union since the 
levoltttioB, and those thai may be added in future, are 
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peopled slowly and gradually by drafts from the older 
and densely peopled parts. The effect of this is to 
spread a similarity of manners, language, and character 
over the different states ; the ties of relationship and of a 
common origin are multiplied; and the connecting links, 
thus formed in the infancy of each new state, acquire 
the force of habit before it has grown up to maturity. 

16. The people at large are proud of the goYem* 
ment, because it is a monument of their superiority tc 
other nations. They are attached to it, because, by its 
composition, its conduct and views are always in har- 
mony with their opinions and interests. They feel its 
influence more by the protection it gives, than by the 
burdens it imposes. All its offices are open to their 
ambition ; and neither birth, profession, nor any form of 
religious belief, is a bar to dieir hopes. Doubtless, the 
government of the United States is not exempt from the 
errors and imperfections that adhere to all human insti- 
tutions. But compare its public conduct with that of 
the old governments of Europe. How calm and reason- 
able is its language, always addressing itself to the un- 
derstanding and the solid interests of the people, never 
to their passions or prejudices. 

17. Our government seeks no aid from superstition, 
supports no gainful impostures, and uses none of that dis- 
gusting cant with which the old governments of Europe 
varnish over the degradation of the people. It is a stran- 
ger to state-crafi and mystery. All its acts are done in 
the face of day. It promotes knowledge, religion, and 
learning, without the preference of particular sects, and 
without debasing them by fiilsehoods beneficial to the 
ruling powers. It is the only government in the world 
that (kires to put arms freely mto the hands of all its cit- 
izens. From Maine to Arkansas, it commands a prompt 
and ready obedience, without any other weapon than a 
eofistable's staff. In a word, it secures property, satis- 
h9t^ opinion, promotes the development of industry and 
talent with a rapidity hitherto imexampled; and, with 
the n;»Ue8t sacrifice of individual rights and property 
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on the part of the people, it accomplishes all that tha 
most expensive and powerful goyemments pretend to. 

CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

18. The population of no country in the world erer 
enjoyed the necessaries and comforts of life in such 
abundance as that of the United States. The high rate 
of wages, the great demand for labor of all kinds, the 
plenty of provisions, the cheapness of land, and the light • 
ness of taxes, connected with the absence c^f all restric- 
tions upon industry, and the character of the institutions, 
would naturally produce such a result. It has been com- 
puted thai a laborer can earn as much in one day as will 
furnish bread and meat to himself^ wife, and four chil- 
dren, for three days nearly. It is observed by travellers 
— and the observation agrees with facts known regard- 
ing the lower animals — ^that this abuqidance of substan- 
tial and nourishing diet has had a visible efiect upon the 
human frame. In the western country in particular, 
where the climate is good, and rural occupations prevail, 
the great size and athletic frames of the men have struck 
foreigners with surprise. 

19. Where the means of subsistence are so easily pro- 
cured, no person able to work need be in want ; but 
there must be some in all countries, who, from age, or 
bodily or mental infirmities, are unable to support them- 
selves ; the number of these, however, is small, and com- 
fortable provision is made for their support by state le- 
gislation. The actual expense is light ; but we have no 
accurate data for determining its amount in the difierent 
states. A beggar is rarely seen in any part of the coun- 
try. To have a just idea of the advantages which indus- 
try enjo3r8 in the United States, we must take into ac- 
count, that while labor yields larger returns than in any 
other country, a much smaller proportion of the produce 
is taken away in the shape of taxes. The revenue of 
the general government is raised from the customs 
and the sale of the public lands— no direct taxes beinff 
paid, except state taxes, which are very light It shonld 

22 
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also be borne in mind, that the distribution of taxes is 
regulated on juster principles in the United States than 
in other countries ; so that the burden &lls more direct- 
ly upon property and consumption. 

EDUCATION. 

20. The general education of all classes, is a pecu- 
liar feature m the policy of this country. A very larg-e 
proportion of the nrst colonists of New-England, were 
educated men. Many of them were distinguished schol- 
ars. The tone whicn they imparted has never been 
lost, and the principle which they established, that the 
education of the community should be carried on at the 
public expense, has never been abandoned in the states 
they planted, but has been successively adopted by oth- 
er states, until at last its soundness and importance are 
acknowledged by all. From this principle, has grown 
up whatever is peculiar in American education. In or- 
der to understand how it is carried on, it is necessary to 
trace its operation through the three stages of instruction 
provided for, or protected by law, in the different states, 
— common or free schools, supported at the public ex- 
pense ; incorporated academies ; and incorporated col- 
leges. 

21. Common or Free Schools. It is manifest that the 
character of the mass of the people will be formed in 
these schools, because the great majority cannot, from 
their circumstances, afford to seek higher or better edu- 
cation than can be obtained in them. These schools, 
therefore, demand the first attention in a free state. One 
of the advantages of the system is, that the whole popu- 
lation is made to take a direct personal interest in the 
business of education, and to carry it on in the way best 
suited to supply the general wants. The people, in their 
town-meetings, vote the money, by their committees 
spend the money, and by their children get the benefits 
of the outlay ; the whole management of the school is 
directly in their own hands. 

22. Anotbar great advantage is, that the schools are 
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supported by a tax upon property, which is the casc^ in 
all those states which hav^ not a permanent school-fundL 
The arrangement is eminently beneficial to the poorer 
classes of the community, in most towns, one-fifth of 
the inhabitants pay at least one half of the tax, while 
they do not send one-sixth of the scholars. Of course, 
the school-tax is substantially a tax on the rich to edu- 
cate the children of the poor, and it is thus equally ben- 
eficial in Its operation to both parties. The poor have 
the promise of the law and the constitution, that their 
children shall be educated, and thus preserved from the 
greatest temptation to crime, — ^the rich are assured that 
they shall live in a community, where universal educa- 
tion shall keep the foundations of society safe, and afford 
them a greater personal security than the law can afiford. 

23. In this way the system of free schools, as practi- 
cally carried into operation in some parts of this country, 
is to be regarded as a great moral police, to preserve a 
decent, orderly, and respectable population ; to teach 
men from their earliest childhood, their duties and their 
rights ; and, by giving the whole mass of the communi- 

Sa sense of character and a general intelligence, make 
em understand the value of justice, order, and moral 
worth, and more anxious to maintain them, than th^ law 
itself can be. The means of improvement being thus 
given to all, we find daily examples in the United States, 
of men raised from the poorer classes of obscure villages, 
who, but for the opportunity offered by the free schools 
at their own doors, to make the first step in their career, 
would never have risen from the humble station in which 
they were bom. 

24. The free schools give instruction in the elements 
of an English education, and in the larger towns teach 
Latin and Greek. The public legislation requires no- 
thing further, but has generally stood ready to assist the 
people, whenever they have shown themselves disposed 
to go beyond this point. This may be seen from the 
number of academies incorporated by law, for the pur- 
pose of giving higher instruction than can be obtamed 
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at the common schools. They give instruction in the 
ancient languages, and in some of the modem, as French 
and Spanish, with the lower branches of mathematics, 
and natural philosophy. These institutions are often 
founded by charitable donations of individuals, and are 
supported in part by the tuition fees of the pupils, which 
are generally very low. Children from the neighbor- 
ing towns are sent to them, and are prepared for the col- 
leges, or for active life, as traders, merchants, farmers, 
dbc. There are about five hundred such institutions in 
the country, and they are of great importance, as they 
bring the means of a useful, practical education within 
the reach of a very large portion of the community. 

25. The last stage of ecfucation, in which the govern- 
ment and people have any direct concern, is in the coZ- 
leges and universities, which are incorporated institu- 
tions, possessing more or less funds, a re^lar body of 
instructors, and the power of conferring degrees. The 
oldest and most celebrated of the colleges, is Harvard 
college, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, founded in 1638. 
In 1776, there were eight of these institutions in the 
United States. The number at the present time is about 
sixty, differing, however, extremely in the course of stud- 
ies, the number of teachers, and otner advantages which 
they afford to the students. The colleges ^ve done 
much good in preparing many, in some degree, for their 
professional studies ; but they do not, with some excep- 
tions, give that thorough education which is now more 
and more felt to be wanted in the country^ 

26. On leaving the colleges, the young men have 
hitherto, with few exceptions, entered upon the study of 
one of the three professions ; but at present, those who 
devote themselves to the business of manufacturing and 
engineering, are more .numerous than formerly. Be- 
yond the colleges, little has been done by public leps^ 
lation for education. The law, medical, ana theological 
seminaries, have been generally established and main- 
tamed by the exertions of private individuals. There 
are, at present, twenty-six theological seminaries in the 
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country ; but a small portion of the clergy hare, as yet, 
been educated in these institutions, most of which are, 
indeed, yet in their infancy. The number of medical 
schools IS eighteen, in some of which, the standard of 
education is very high, and the advantages for scientific 
instruction great. 

27. The number of law schools is nine, most of 
which are of recent origin. The lawyers hitherto have 
been educated chiefly in the offices of the other and 
more eminent counsellors. Besides these more public 
and general means of instruction, there are many pri- 
vate schools of high reputation, especially for females. 
Several mechanical and agricultural institutions have 
recently been established. Infant schools and Sunday 
schools also exist in great numbers, and are of great 
importance to the morals of the community. This gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge is laying the foundation for 
a regular advance in all the means of improvement in 
literature, science, and the arts. 

LITERATURE. 

28. The first printing press in the United States, was 
set up at Cambridge, by the exertions and joint contri- 
butions of different individuals in Europe and America, 
in 1638. The first work published was the Freeman's 
Call, and the first book printed was a version of the 
Psalms. During the first century, by far the greater 
part of the books printed were on theological subjects, 
and the remainder were chiefiy publications made by 
order of the government. All were under the restraints 
of authority, which at last became so severe as seriously 
to impair the freedom of the press, and were more or 
less felt throughout the country, till afier the middle of 
the eighteenth century. But, from this period, a great 
change took place. Political, historical, and miscella- 
neous works, a few in the belles-lettres, and several on 
scientific subjects, began to appear ; and since the revo- 
lution, school-books, periodical publications, political 
discussions, historical and miscellaneous works, — ^whichi 
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till 1700, were entirely unknown in the country,— 
gradually obtained the superiority, and, since 1800, 
have constituted the great mass of what has issued from 
the press. 

29. No newspaper appeared in the colonies unti) 
1704, when the News-Letter was issued at Boston, and 
continued till 1776. The first paper published in 
Philadelphia, was issued in 1719, and the first in New 
York, in 1733. In 1775, there were 37 ; in 1801, there 
were 203; in 1810, 358 ; and, at present, probably not 
less than 1500. Their nilmber and cheapness, and the 
extent of their diffusion, are unparalleled. It may, in 
&ct, be asserted, that almost every man m the country 
reads a newspaper ; for, as every man has a direct per- 
sonal interest in public affairs, and as the policy of the 
country has been to faciliate their distribution by the 
mail, they penetrate everywhere, and constitute, pro- 
bably, the greater part of the reading of at least the 
agricultural portion of the people.* Their tone is 
favorable to morals, and to the difiusion of useful knoTv- 
ledge, though on the subjects which divide the political 
opinions of the country they almost uniformly take 
party ground, and maintain it with extreme warmth 
and prejudice. Their influence is greater than any other 
element of society, except that of the schools and of the 
pulpit. 

30. The earliest magazine attempted in the colonies 
was the General Magazine, published at Philadel- 
phia (1741) by Benjamin Franklin, then a printer in 
that city ; but it was sustained only six months. In 
1743, a weekly magazine was started in Boston, but 
was continued only four weeks. In the course of the 
succeeding twenty years, twelve or fourteen others 
were attempted in the difierent cities, which, however, 
all &iled; and it is believed that, in 1775, not one ez« 

* The nmnber of post-offices, in 1831, was 8696. The postafe on each 
newspaper is one cent, if not carried beyond the state in which it is pniinahed, 
or not more than 100 miles, if carried out of the state : and (me and a half 
oent for any distance above 100 miles, and oat of the state. Vl has been^pn- 
posoU to ab^iilish ail postage on newspapers. 
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isted in the country, with the exception of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, begun in that year, of which Thomas 
Paine was the principal contributor. All such works, 
in feet, made their way, for a long time afterward, slow- 
ly, and with much difficulty. In 1810, there were 
twenty-four, of which the Portfolio, edited by Mr. Den- 
nie, in Philadelphia, and the Anthology, edited at Bos- 
ton, were the principal of general interest. The num- 
ber is now greatly increased, amounting, probably, to 
about 100. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. . 

31. The progress of the Americans has been greater 
in the useful arts than in the sciences, though their ad- 
vances in the latter are respectable, considering the 
shortness of their career. Inventions and discoveries in 
the former have been promoted by means of the patent 
office, which secures, to persons who apply for it, the 
exclusive right to the fruits of their ingenuity. This 
office is attached to the department of state. Mod- 
els and drawings of the mechanics of which the right 
is obtained, are deposited with the director, with a 
description of the invention, the name and residence of 
the patentee, and date of the patent. The whole num- 
ber of patents issued from the establishment of the 
patent office, in 1790, to the first of January, 1832, 
IS 6911. 

32. The Americans have, indeed, shown a particular 
aptitude for making discoveries and improvements in 
tne mechanic arts. A great number of remarkable 
inventions, of which the cotton-gin, the steamboat, the 
nail and card machines, and the machine for spinning 
hemp, are only the most prominent among a hundred 
others, with essential improvements upon many processes 
of manufacture, and upon many machines previously in 
use, have been made in the United States. In ship* 
building, the Americans are decidedly superior to any 
other people, combining beauty of form, speed in sail* 
ing, and capacity of carriage, in their vessels. In regard 
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to the fine arts, though there is no such thing as 
American school, yet the United States have produced 
several eminent painters ; and some works of sculpture 
of merit have been executed in the country. 

HISTORY AND BIOORAPHIT. 

33. It is a peculiarity in the history of the United Statea; 
that, from the beginning of the first European settlements 
of their territory, we have accounts of the events which 
have occurred in them, of the chief actors in those 
events, and, even farther back, that the written charters 
which described their objects, and defined their privi- 
leges, are yet in our hands. We know the family j 
names, the condition in life, the local origin, even the 
features of the first settlers ; and, from the period of the 

first emigrations downward, we have contemporaneous 
narratives and documents, with few interruptions. 

34. It is true, that the first 150 years of colonial his- 
tory, or rather the public history of that period, presents , 
little variety of incidents, and has none of the grandeur 
and brilliancy which gives a charm to the story of greac 
empires. It is also true, that the Americans nave pro- 
duced no historical work^ which can lay. claim to high 
literary merit, or which attract notice merely from the 
excellence of their execution. But, though most of the 
works which have been published are local in their na- 
ture, many of them are of general interest to those who 
would trace the development of seminal principles into 
life, watch the cradle of a recent peoj^e, and witness the 
growth of families and villages into populous cpmmuni** 

ties and powerful states. | 

RELIGION. ^ 

35. In all the states the support of religion is now left 
entirely to the voluntary choice and good will of the 
people. No person is compelled to join, or be classed 

with, or associated to any religous association, church, . 

or congregation, or (without having previously givea 
his consent) to pay for the support of ministers, of reli* 
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gion, for the maintenance of public worship, or for the 
building or repairing of churches. A great part of the 
founders of the American colonies were distinguished 
for their religious character ; and they designed that the 
settlements which they formed should be Christian com- 
munities. Christianity was interwoven into their social, 
civil, and political institutions ; and in accordance with 
the views which have generally prevailed in Christen- 
dom, since the days of Constantine, a legal preference 
of some one denomination over all others, prevailed in 
most of the colonies. 

36. The first settlements in New-England were made 
chiefly by English Puritans, who established their own 
religious system, which was Congregationalism, and 
discountenanced all others. In 1631, the General Court 
of Massachusetts Bay, passed an order, " that for the 
time to come, none should be admitted to the freedom of 
the body politic but such ^ were church members.'' — 
But though this intolerant principle was not long enfor- 
ced, yet the religion of the majority of the people, which 
was Congregationalism, continued to be established, with 
exclusive privileges, in the greater part of New-Eng- 
land, till the revolution. 

37. After that event, tl)ie states of New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, on forming a new gov- 
ernment, established the public worship of God, making it 
incumbent on all tolbelong to, or be classed with some re- 
ligious society, or to pay for the support of some religious 
teacher, though they were permitted to support what- 
ever denomination they chose. From this regulation 
the congregationalist» derived some advantages over the 
other sects, inasmuch as they were the original settlers, 
and, in most of the towns, the majority of the inhabit- 
ants ; and all who could not show that they belonged to 
some other denomination, were required, by law, to pay 
for the support of their ministers. 

38. This provision was done away in Connecticut, in 
1818, in New-Hampshire in 1819, and in Massachusetts 
in 1 833. And at present, in all the states of the Union, all 
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denominations are placed by the laws on a footing* of 
entire equality ; and no one is compelled to pay for the 
support of religion against his consent. There was 
much opposition in the states above mentioned, to the 
measure of withholding a legal pecuniary support to 
public worship ; but the injury which many anticipa- 
ted from it, has been but little, if at all, felt. Religrion 
has been as much cherished by the community since, as 
it was before ; there are as many ministers, and they are 
as well supported. 

39. In Virginia and South Carolina, in their colonial 
state, religious worship according to the Church of Eng- 
land was established by law ; but, since the revolution, 
no involuntary pecuniary support of religion has been 
authorized by law in these states, nor of any of the oth- 
er states to the south of New-England. The legal es- 
tablishment of the religious system of any one denomi- 
nation of Christians in the United States is utterly im- 
possible, inasmuch as there is no one system which is 
embraced by one quarter part of the people. " The au- 
thority of a church establishment," says Dr. Paley, "is 
founded in its utility." But history, we believe, has 
abundantly proved, that a legal establishment of religion, 
or the system which connects it with the state or civil 
government, has a tendency both to corrupt the charch 
and enslave the people ; and the friends of religion may, 
with good reason, say to the rulers -of the state, with re- 
spect to any direct interference or compulsory pecu- 
niary support, as the French merchants said to the 
statesman Colbert, " Let us alone." 

40. " To the scheme of voluntary contribution," sap 
the author before quoted, " there exists this insurmount- 
able objection, that few would ultimately contribute any 
thing at all. However the zeal of a sect, or the nov- 
elty of a change, might support such an experiment for 
a while, no reliance could be placed upon it as a gener^ 
al and permanent provision." This decision was deri- 
ved from speculation or theory, rather than from experi- 
ence. The voluntary system of supporting religion waM 
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never before tried on so extensive a scale. Its operation 
most depend very much on the character and condition 
of a people. In a community in which the influence « 
of religion is little felt, little can be expected to be done 
voluntarily for its support ; but a well educated, enlight- 
ened, and religious community will be sure to sustain a 
well educated ministry ; and they will do it, we believe, 
more cheerfully and with better effect, on a voluntary, 
than on a compulsory system. 

41. In some parts of the country, especially in the 
new settlements, and in districts, in which the inhabitants 
are much scattered, and the state of society and of edu- 
cation is backward, there is a great want of religious in- 
struction. In these parts there are few regular or set- 
tled clergymen ; and the ministers who are found here, 
except occasional itinerant preachers, are, a great part 
of them at least, incompetent or ill qualified for their du- 
ties, and they receive but little compensation ; but the 
cities, and also those portions of the country in which 
the state of society is most advanced, are as well sup- 
plied with ministers and the means of religious instruc- 
tion, as perhaps any part of Christendom ; and the cler- 
gy of the several denominations generally receive a 
competent support. 

42. In these portions of the country, religion proba- 
bly exerts as much influence as in almost any part of the 
world, as indicated by the voluntary support which is 
given to it, the number of communicants, the general 
observance of Sunday, the habit of attending public wor- 
ship, and the liberality and zeal manifested in promoting 
objects of religions and benevolent enterpinse, as Bible 
societies, missionary societies, Sunday-schools, and the 
like. The means for the support of the ministers of the 
several denominations, are obtained by subscription, con- 
tribution, rents of pews, from the income of funds, which 
are possessed by many churches and congregations, and 
taxes or assessments upon the members of religious so- 
cieties or congregations, apportioned according to prop- 
erty. The denominations whose ministers are 8app<^ 
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fled to be the best supported, are the congregationaliatSt 
including the imitarians, the several divisions of the 
Presbyterians, and the Episcopalians. The ministers of 
the Baptist denomination, as well as those of some oth- 
ers, have a very competent support in the cities and 
large towns. 

43. In the United States there are indeed no ** rich 
and splendid situations in the church, justly regarded as 
prizes held out to invite persons of good hopes and in- 
genious attainments to enter its service ;" no stations have 
attached to them high rank and an annual princely in- 
come of 15,000 or 20,000 pounds sterling, like those 
possessed by some of the English prelates. So far, in- 
deed, is this from being the case, that i^o oi^® c^oi reason- 
ably expect to acquire wealth in this country by enter- 
ing the clerical profession. Still, when we consider 
the condition of the clergy in those parts of the country 
in which the state of society is most mature, as compa- 
red with that of the other classes of the community, and 
the salaries which they receive, together with the immu- 
nities, privileges, and respectability attached to the pro- 
fession, it may be reasonably doubted whether the secu- 
lar inducements to enter it are not as great as it is desi- 
rable they should be^ and whether the interests of reli- 
gion would be, on the whole, promoted by increasing 
such inducements. 

44. Although no form of religion is established by 
law, by the United States, or by any of the individual 
States, yet Christianity, instead 6f bemg abolished, or set 
aside, is in various ways recognised and countenanced 
by the government, laws, and institutions of the country. 
In perusing the constitutions of the twenty-six states, we 
find all of them recognising Christianity, as the well 
known and well established religion of the communities, 
whose legal, civil, and political foundations these con- 
stitutions are. The terms of this recognition are more 
or less distinct in the constitutions of the differ^it states ; 
but the^ exist in all of them. The reason why an^ de- 
gree of indistinctness exists in any of themunquestiona* 
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biy IS, that, at their formation, it never came into the 
mmds of the framers to suppose, that the existence of 
Christianity, as the religion of their communities, could 
ever admit of a question. Nearly all these constitutions 
recognise the customary observance of Sunday, and a 
suitable observance of this day includes a performance 
of all the peculiar duties of the Christian faith. 

45. The constitution of Vermont declares, that " every 
sect or denomination of Christians, ought to observe the 
sabbath, or Lord's day, and keep up some sort of reli- 
gious Avorship, which to them shall seem most agreeable 
to the revealed will of God." The constitutions of Mas- 
sachusetts and Maryland are among those which do not 
prescribe the observance of Sunday ; yet the former de- 
clares it to be *' the right, as well as the duty of all men in 
society, publicly and at stated seasons to worship the Su- 
preme Being, the great Creator and preserver of the Uni- 
verse ;" — and the latter requires every person appointed 
to any office of profit or trust, " to subscribe a declara- 
tion of his belief m the Christian religion." Two of them 
concur in the sentiment, that " morality and piety, rightly 
grounded on evangelical prmciples, will be the best and 
greatest security to government; and that the know- 
ledge of these is most likely to be propagated through a 
society, by the institution of the public worship of the 
Deity, ana of public instruction in morality and religion." 

46. Only a small part of what the constitutions of the 
states contain in regard to the Christian religion, is here 
cited. At the same time, they all grant the free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
with some slight discriminations, to all mankind. The 
principle obtained by the foregoing inductive examina- 
tion of our state constitutions, is this :— TAe people of the 
United States have retained the Christian religion as 
the foundation of their civile legal, and political insti* 
tutioTis; while they have refused to continue a legal 
preference to any one of its forms over any other. In 
the same spirit of practical wisdom, moreover, they have 
consented to tolerate all other religions. 

23 
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47. From the view we have taken it a{)pears, that tlie 
United States are now enjoying every means of national 
improvement. Science, literature, and the arts are ex- 
tensively cultivated; and the universal difiusion of 
knowledge, secular, moral, and religious, is laying a 
firm foundation for all that is valuable in civil society. 
Our happy country was settled by men of remarkable 
character, — ^men whose wisdom and virtue have secu- 
red to us, all that we now enjoy. They were men -who 
feared the God of nations ; ana relied on his providence 
for success in all their endeavors to lay for their chil- 
dren the foundations of a great and glorious nation.— 
Nothing but virtue and the continued blessing of heav 
en can save us, as a people, from the corruption and 
ru in which have been the unhappy termination of former 
republics. Virtue in the people will secure good gov- 
ernment; and good government will secure national 
peace and prosperity. 
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DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 



In Congress, July 4, 1776. 

The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United 

States of America, 

1. When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, >the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind, requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

2. We hold these truths to be self-evident ; — ^that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ; that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to in- 
stitute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safely 
and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that 
governments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes ; and accordingly all ex- 
perience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evin- 
ces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism. 
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it is their right, it is their duty to throw off such gov- 
ernment, and to provide new guards for their future se- 
curity. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies ; and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. The 
history of the present king of Great Britain, is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a 
candid world. 

3. He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. He has for- 
bidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation, 
till his assent should be obtained ; and when so suspend- 
ed, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. He has 
refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would re- 
linquish the right of representation in the legislature — 
a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the repository 
of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. He has dis- 
solved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, 
with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the 
people. He has refused, for a long time after isuch dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected ; whereby the le- 
gislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have return- 
ed to the people at large, for their exercise ; the state 
remaining, in the mean time, exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without, and convulsions within. He 
has endeavored to prevent the population of these states 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization 
of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migration hither, and raising the conditions of new ap- 
propriations of lands. 

4. He has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing hi^ assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
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powers. He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. He has erected a multitude 
of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers, to har- 
ass our people, and eat out their suhstance. He has 
kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies with- 
out the consent of our legislatures. He has affected to 
render the military independent of, and superior to, the 
civil power. He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction, foreign to our constitution, and un- 
acknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended, legislation : For quartering large bod- 
ies of armed troops among us: For protecting them, by 
a mock trial, from punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these states : 
For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 
For imposing taxes on us without our consent : For de- 
priving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by ju- 
ry : For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for 
pretended offences : For abolishing the free system of 
English laws in a neighboring province, establishing 
therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and 
fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule in- 
to these colonies : For taking away our charters, abol- 
ishing our most valuable laws, and altering, fundamen- 
tally, the forms of our governments : For suspending our 
own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

5. He has abdicated government here, by declaring 
us out of his protection, and waging war against us. — 
He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. He is 
at this time transportmg large armies of foreign merce- 
naries to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized na- 
tion. He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken cap- 
28» 
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five on the higli seas, to bear arms against their coimtry; 
to become the execntioaeTS of their friends andbrethren« 
or to Ml themselres by their hands. He has excited do- 
mestic insarrections amongst ns, and has endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless In- 
dian savages, whose known rule of war&re is an tindis- 
tingoished destmction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 
In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms ; our repeated peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injaiy. A 
prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is imfit to be the ruler of 
a free people. 

6. Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from time to 
time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our migration and settle- 
ment here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connexions and 
correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separa- 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind— « 
enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

7. WE, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rec* 
titude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the au- 
thority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, that these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent states ; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connexion between them 
end the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, total* 
iy dissolved; and that, as free and independent states; 
they have ML power to levy war, eoaelude peace, eoii> 
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tract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which independent states may of right 
do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mu - 
tualiy pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, ana 
our sacred honor. 
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J08IAH BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM WHIPPLE. 
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STEPHEN HOPKINS, 
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ROGER SHERMAN. 
SAMUEL HUNTINOTON, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
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WILLIAM FLOYD, 
PHILIP LIVINGSTON, 
FRANCIS LEWIS. 
LEWIS MORRIS. 
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RICHARD STOCKTON, 
JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
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ROBERT MORRIS, 
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JAMES SMITH, 
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JAMES WILSON, 
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CESAR RODNEY, 
GEORGE READ, 
THOMAS M'KEAN. 
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SAMUEL CHASE, 
WILLIAM PACA, 
THOMAS STONE, 
CHARLES CARROLL. 
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GEORGE WYTHE, 
RICHARD HENRY LEE, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
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WILLIAM HOOPER, 
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THOMAS LYNCH, Jr. 
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BUTTON GWINNETT, 
LYMAN HALL, 
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CONSTITUTION OP THE UNITED STATES. 



ARTICLE I. 



Sect. 1. — All legislative powers herein granted, 
shall be vested in a congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a senate and house of representatives. 

Sect. II. — 1. The house of representatives, shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year, by the 
people of the> several states : and the electors in each state 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative, who shall not 
have attamed the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of the state in 
which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several states which may be inclu- 
ded within this union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those lK)und to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all other persons. The actual enu- 
meration shall be made within three years after the first 
meeting of the congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner 
as they shall by law direct The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each state shall have at least one representative : 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the state of 
New Hampshire AsX\ be entitled to choose three; Jfof- 
sachusetts eight ; Rkode-Island and Providence Plan* 
tations one; Connecticut ^ve] New-York six; New 
Jersey four; Pennsylvania eight; Delaware one; 
Maryland six; Virginia ten; North-Carolina five; 
SoiUh-CaroliTM five ; and Georgia three. 
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4. When vacancies happen in the representation from 
any state^ the executive authority thereof shall issue . 
writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The house of representatives shall choose their 
speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment. 

Sect. III. — 1. The senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two senators from each state, chosen by 
the legislature thereof, for six years ] and each senator 
shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided, as 
equally as may be, into three classes. The seats of the 
senators of the first class, shall be vacated at the expi- 
ration of the second year, of the second class at the expi- 
ration of the fourth year, and of the third class, at the 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one third may be cho- 
sen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by resigna- 
tion or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of 
any state, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator, who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a cit- 
izen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that state for which he shall be ehosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be 
president of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice- 
president, or when he snail exercise the office of pres- 
ident of the United States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the president of 
the United States is tried, the chief-justice shall preside ; 
and no person shall be convicted without the concur* 
rence of two-thirds of the members present 
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7. Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not ex- 
tend farther than to renioyal from once, and disqualiffi- 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit, under the United States ; hut the party convicted, 
shall, nevertheless, he liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Sect. IV. — 1. The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representatives, shall be 
prescribed in each state, by the legislature thereof; but the 
congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year ; and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
iDecember, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sect. V. — 1. Each house shall be judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications, of its own members ; 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business, but a smaller number may adjourn from day 
to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner, and under such 
penalties, as each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determme the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may, in their judgment, require secrecy ; and 
the yeas and nays of the members of either house on 
any question, shall, at th^ desire of one-fifth of those pres- 
ent, be entered on the journal. • 

4. Neither house, durJng the session of congnress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other place than that in 
which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sect. VI. — 1. The senators and representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services, to be ascertain- 
ed by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United 
States. They shall, in all cases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest, during- 
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their attendance at the session of their respective houses, 
and in going to or returning from the same ; and for 
any speech or debate in either house, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased, during such time ; and no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States, shall be a mem- 
ber of either house, during his continuance in office. 

Sect. VII. — 1 . All bills for raising revenue shall ori- 
gmate in the house of representatives; but the senate may 
propose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill, which shall have passed the house of 
representatives and the senate, shall, before it become 
a law, be presented to the president of the United States ; 
if he approves, he shall sign it ; but if not, he shall re 
turn it with his objections, to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at large 
on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after 
such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house, 
it shall become a law. But in all such cases, the votes 
of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays ; 
and the names of the persons voting for and against the 
bill, shall be entered on the journal of each house re- 
spectively. If any bill shall not be returned, by the 
president, within ten days (Sundays excepted) afler it 
shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law 
in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the congress, 
by their a<]Qournment, prevent its return ; in which case it 
shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the con- 
currence of the senate aad house of representatives may 
be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) shall 
be presented to the president of the United States ; and 
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before the same shall take effect, shall be approved "by 
him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by 
two-thirds of the senate and house of representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case 
of a bill. 

Sect. VIII. — The Congress shall have power — 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and exci- 
ses ; to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States ; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States : 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the fiidian tribes : 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, througliout , 
the United States : 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures: 

6. To provide for the punishment of coimterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States: 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads . 

8. To promote the progress of science and useiul arts 
by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, 
tne exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries : 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme 
court : To define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law of 
nations : 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water : 

11. To raise and support armies; bujt no appropria- 
tion of money to that use, shall be for a longer term than 
two years : 

12. To provide and maintain a navy : 

1 3. To make rules for the government and regulatioa 
of the land and naval foroes : 
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14. To provide for calling forth the militia to eiecute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions : 

15. To provide for organizing, arming and disciplin • 
ing the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may he employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the states Respectively, the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training the militisi, ac- 
cording to the discipline prescrihed hy congress : 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten iftiles 
square) as may, hy cession of particular states, and the 
acceptance of congress, become the seat of government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased by the consent of the legislature of 
the state in which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazine^, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings : — ^And 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper, for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, and all other powers vested by this constitution, in 
the government of the United States, or in any depart* 
ment or officer thereof 

Sect. IX. — 1. The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the states, now existing, shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight ; 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion, or 
invasion, the public safety may require it 

3. No bill of attainder^ or ex-post facto law, shall be 
passed. ' 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, un- 
less in proportion to the census or enumeration herein 
before directed to be ta^en. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any state. No preference shall be given) by any 

24 
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regulation of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one 
state oyer those of another - nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one state, be obliged to enter, clear or pay duties 
in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money, shall be published from time 
to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States ; and no persons holding any office of profit or 
trust under them, shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
state. 

Sect. X — 1. No state shall enter isto any treaty, al- 
liance, or confederation ; grant letters of v»arque and re- 
prisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ez-post facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts ; or grant any 
title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws ; and the nett produce of all duties and imposts laid 
by any state on imports or exports, shall be fer the use 
of the treasury of the United States ; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the con- 
gress. No state shall, without the consent of congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in 
time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another state, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent dan- 
ger as will not admit, of delay. 

ARTICLE 11. 

Sect. I. — 1. The executive power shall be vested in 
a president of the United States of America. He shall 
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hold his office during the term of four years, and, togeth- 
er with the vice-pFesident, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as follows : 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such a manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and represeiita- 
tives to which the state may be entitled in congress ; — 
but no senator or representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 
'3. f Annulled. See Amendments, Art. 12.] 

4. The congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes ; which day shall be the same throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

5. No person, except a natural bom citizen, or a citi- 
zen of the United States at the time of the adoption of 
this constitution, shall be eligible to the office of presi- 
dent ; neither shall any person be eligible to that office, 
who shall not have attamed to the age of thirty-five years, 
and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the vice-president ; and the congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inabilitv, both of the president and vice-president, de- 
claring what officer shall then act as president, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services, a compensation, which shall neither be increas- 
ed nor diminished during the period hi which he shall 
have been elected ; and he fihall not receive, within that 
period, any other emolument from the United States, or 
any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he 
shall take the following oath or affirmation. 
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9. '* I do solemnly swear [or affirm] that I will &itli-' 
fully execute the office of president of the United States, 
and will, to the hest of my ahilit3r, preserve, protect, axid 
defend the constitution of the United States/ 

Sect. II. — 1, The president shall he commander-in* 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several states, when called into the ac- 
tual service of the United States; he may require the 
opinion in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
' the executive departments, upon any suhject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices; and he shall have , 

power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and i 
consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two- i 
thirds of the senators present, concur - and ne shall nom- ' 
inate, and by and with the advice ana consent of the sen- 
ate, shall appoint ambaissadors, other public ministers, 

and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be es- 
tablished by law. But the congress may, by law, vest 
the appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper, in the president alone, in the coiurts of law, ot in 
the heads of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all va- 
cancies that may happen during the recess of the senate, ^ 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end ) 
of their next session. i 

Sect. IIL — 1. He shall, from time to time, give to 
the congress, information of the state of the union, and 
recommend to their consideration, such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between them, with I 

respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper ; he shall . 

receive ^imbassadors, and other public ministers; he 1 

shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed; ! 
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and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

Sect. IV. — 1. The president, vice-president, and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Sect. I. — 1. The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme court, and in such inferi- 
or courts as the congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges both of the supreme and in- 
ferior courts, shall hold their offices during good beha- 
vior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services, 
a compensation, which shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office. 

Sect. II. — 1. The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases in law and equity, arising under this constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls ; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to con- 
troversies to which the United States shall be a party ; 
to controversies between two or more states, between a 
state and citizens of another state, between citizens of 
different states, between citizens of the same state claim- 
ing lands under grants of different states, and between a 
state or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, 
or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in >^hich a state shall 
be a party, the supreme court shall have original juris- 
diction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as 
to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in 
the state where the said crimes shall have been conunit* 

24* 
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ted : but when not conunitted within any state, the trial 
shall be at such place or places as the congress may by 
law have directed. 

Sect. III. — L Treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war a&fainst them, or in ad- 
hering^to their enemies, gi^g them aid and comfort 
No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on tlie 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

2. The congress shall have power to declare the pun* 
ishment of treason ; but no attainder of treason snail 
work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during" 
the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sect. I. — 1. Full faith and credit shall be given, in 
each state, to the public acts, records, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of every other state. And the congress may, 
oy general laws, prescribe the manner in whicli such 
acts, records, and proceedings, shall be proved, and the 
effect thereoJE*. 

Sect. II. — 1. The citizens of each state shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states. 

2. A person charged in any state with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found 
in another state, shall, on demand of the Executive au- 
thority of the state from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one state, un- 
der the laws thereof, escapinfif into another, shall in con- 
sequence of any law or regubition therein, be discharg- 
ed from such service or labor ; but shall be delivered up, 
on claim of the party to whom such service or lahor 
may be due. 

Sect. III. — 1. New states may be admitted by the 
congress into this union ; but no new state shall be form* 
•d or erected within the jurisdiction of any other state. 
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nor any state be formed by tbe junction of two or more 
states, or parts of states, without the consent of the legis- 
latures of the states concerned, as well as of the con- 
gress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needl^l rules and regulations respecting the 
erritory or other property belonging to the United 
States ; and nothing in this constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claintis of the United States, 
or of any particular state. 

Sect. IV. — The United States shall guarantee to ev- 
ery state in this union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and, on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive, (when 
the legislature cannot be convened,) against domestic 
violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

1. The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose Eimendments to 
this constitution : or, on the application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several states, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several states, or by the conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifica- 
tion may be proposed by congress ; provided, that no 
amendment, which may be made prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, shall, in any manner, 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article ; and that no state, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this constitution, at un« 
der the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and tht laws of tht United StatM 
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which shall be made in parsuance thereof, and all trea- 
ties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States shall be the supreme law of the 
land ; and the judges in every state shall be bound there- 
by ; any thing in the constitution or laws of any state, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several state legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the several states, shall be bound by oath or affir- 
mation, to support this constitution : but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office, or 
"public trust, under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

1. The ratification of the conventions of nine states 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this constitu- 
tion between the states so ratifying the same. 

GEO. WASHINGTON, Prts't. 

William Jackson, Secretary, 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition tne government for a redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE IL 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a fVee state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE IIL 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner ; nor in time of 
war, bat in a manner to be prescribed by law. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable search* 
es and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants 
shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

' ARTICLE V. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service, in time of war, or public danger ; nor shall any 
person be subject, for the same offence, to be twice put 
m jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in 
any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law ; nor shall private property be taken for pub" 
lie use, without just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the state and district wherein the crime shall have 
been coxnmitted, which district shall have been previous- 
ly ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him ; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor ; and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defence. 

ARTICLE VII. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controver- 
sy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved ; and no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
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ARTICLE IX 

The enumeration in the constitution of certain riglita^ 



shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
tained by the people. 

ARTICLE X 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserv- 
ed to the states respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XL 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States, 
by citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of 
any foreign state. 

ARTICLE XK. 

1. The electors shall meet in their respective states; 
and vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one 
of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves ; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as president, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as vice-president: and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, 
and of all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the 
number of votes for each, which list they shall sign and 
certii^, and transmit sealed to the seat of government of 
the United States, directed to the president of the senate; 
the president of the senate shall, in the presence of the 
senate and house of representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates, and the votes shall then be counted : the person 
having the greatest number of votes for president, shall 
be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having thd 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted for as president, the house of representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the president. Bui in 
choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, 
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tk^ representation from each state haying one vote : a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a ^emher or 
members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of 
all the states shall be necesisary to a choice. And if the 
ht^use of representatives shall not choose a president, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following; then the 
vice-president shall act as president, as in the case of the 
death, or other constitutional disability, of the president 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
vice-president, shall be the vice-president, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two high- 
est numbers on the list, the senate shall choose the vice- 
president : a quorum for the purpose shall consist ot 
two-thirds of the whole number of senators, and a major- 
ity of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the of- 
fice of president, shall be eligible to that of vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, 
receive, or retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, 
without the consent of congress, accept and retain any 
present, pension, ofHce, or emolument of any kind what- 
ever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizenof the United States, 
and shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them, or either of them. 



QUESnONB ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE rNTTED STATES. 

1. In what are all l^islative powers vested by the constitution of 
the United States? 

2. Of what branches does congress consist? 

3: Of what is the house of representatives composed? 

4. What are the qualifications neces^ry for a representative ? 

6. What number of inhabitants sends a representative toeengpess? 
A. 47,700. 

& When vacancies happen in the repnMntation of any states how 
•re they to be filled? 
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« 

7. Who ii the prending oi&cer of tho hooio of xqira0eatftttvei 
A» The Speaker. 

8. Of what is the senate composed 7 

9. In what manner, and for what length of time^ tie the aenatoi 
diosenl 

10. Into how many classes are the senators divided 7 

11. How often are the seats of these classes vacated 7 

12. When vacancies happen in the senate during the recess of tfa 
iMislatare of any state, how are they to be filled 1 

13. What are the qualifications necessary fiv a senator 1 

14. Who is president of the senate 7 

16. How often does congvess assemble 7 

16. What day is fixed for its meeting 7 

17. How many constitute a quorum to do business 7 

18. How are the senators and representatives compensated for 
their services 7 

19. Where must bills for raisine a revenue oricmate? 

20. What is necessary for a bill to become a law 7 

21. Can a bill become a law if the president vetoes it, or reAiaes to 
•ignit7 

22. What powers have congress? 

23. In what is the executive power of the United States vested 7 

24. How long does the president hold his office 7 

26. How ii the president chosen 7 iSSee oImo Artide 12; AnundnunU. 

26. What qualifications are necessary to be a president of the United 
States 7 

27. What oath must the president take before he enters on the 
execution of his office 7 

28. What powers has the president 7 

29. In what is the judicial power of the United States vested 7 

30. In what does treasdn against the United States consist 7 

31. How are the doings of one state to be regarded by another 7 

32. What form of government do the United States goarantee to 
every state in the union 7 

33. What provision is made respecting amendments to the ooosti- 
t!ition7 

34. What religious test is required in order to hold an office vnder 
the United States government 7 

35. Is there anv particular form of religion established by the con- 
stitution 7 Sm Amendmenttf ArHcle 1. In most countries there is 
some partiecdar form of religion established by law, and people an 
compelled to worshii) God asreeably to this form. Would it not be 
better if it were so in the United States 7 Why not) In many 
countries the people are not allowed to speak, wnte^ or piblish any 
tlrnig against the government or its rulers. Is it so m this ooantry '? 
Which of these rights, or blessings— freedom of conscieooe. or liberty 
to worship God as we please— freedom of speech — and frBeoom of the 
press— do you think is most valuable 7 

36. Into how many branches or departments is the soTemiMntot 
the United States divided 7 A, Into three^— the legislitive^ the ei* 
eoutivi^ and the judioiaL 
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